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The Engineering 
and Mining Journal 
Story 


Why E&M4J is the top publication covering 





milling, smelting and refining industry. 


the world-wide metal and nonmetallic mining, V 


1. LARGER EDITORIAL STAFF 

2. PROVED PREFERRED READERSHIP 
3. MORE ADVERTISING VOLUME 
4. MORE PAID CIRCULATION 
5. ADVERTISER SERVICES 


a. MORE PAID CIRCULATION 


50 McGraw-Hill circulation salesmen call on the important buying influences 
at every worth-while mine, mill, smelter, refinery and operating headquarters, 
selling readership in ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 


By showing mining men~— your customers — the benefits to be obtained from 
reading ENGINEERING AND MINING JoURNAL, McGraw-Hill readership salesmen 
have enabled E&MJ to claim year after year... more paid subscribers in the 
United States, in foreign countries, in the world, than any other 

mining publication. 

These readership salesmen insure ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL advertisers 
that E&MJ is read by its subscribers because they have been sold on 

the benefits of reading E&MJ. 


EDITORIAL READERSHIP GETS ADVERTISING READERSHIP KN f \ KER \ f AN l) 
A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. i] \ | \( J () [ i VAL 





A “ZODIACAL” ILLUSTRATION of how, throughout. the year, READERSHIP 
attention to advertising in weekly and/or monthly Trade Magazines 
continuously converges on the BUYERSHIP functioning of the annual 
edition of Thomas Register, thus, reinforcing and cooperating with 
your Trade Paper advertising. 
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When your trade paper advertising arouses buying interest reference is frequently 
made to T.R. for a comprehensive list of the manufacturers of the product attract- 
ing interest. At that time product descriptive advertising in Thomas Register has a 
great influence in selection for further attention by the buyer...another valuable 
adjunct of the Register! 


@ [THOMAS REGISTER 
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If you’re looking for a big, ripe market for material handling 
and related equipment, you’ll find it in the more than 20,000 
lumber and building material dealers and their wholesale 
suppliers. Through these live-wire, fast expanding busi- 
nesses in BIG city and small town, more than 8 billion dol- 
lars worth of materials and supplies are moving annually. 


Leaf through a current issue of BUILDING SUPPLY 
NEWS and see for yourself who among the WHO’S WHO 
of material handling and related equipment manufacturers 
are making sales in this ever-expanding market. Ask the 
BSN representative who calls on you ‘“What’s What” about 
acquainting this market with your products. 


i 
BSN is the DEALER 


@ BUILDING 
«= SUPPLY NEWS 


5 South Wabash Avenue ¢ Chicago 3 
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from a pinpoint of light 











November 1945... pinpoint of light in a vast and 
ange industry ... that was MODERN RAILROADS. 
Month! after month, year after year, key railroad men 
and advertisers alike recognized MODERN 
RAILROADS’ conscientious and progressive approach 
to all railroad one 1 | \ 
Today ... MODERN RAILROADS is a bright searching 
light upon all that is good for railroads. Truly ‘a ball 
of fire.” 


441 LEXINGTON AVE, NEW YORK « 


MODERN 
RAILROADS 


BIG . .. in format—coverage—readership . . . 
and results—ask any advertiser. 


BEAUTIFUL . . . 4-color front covers-—60 Ib. 
stock—quolity printing—unusval 
“lie-open” binding and . . . BEAUTIFULLY 
EDITED . . . staff-written throughout—send 
for sample copy and see. 


POWERFUL ... use it and know! 
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PHONE: STate 2-4121 
201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


459 THE ARCADE, CLEVELAND 


* 423 FIRST TRUST BLOG, PASADENA 











We approach the design of every Byron Jackson 
product with the same insistence on dependabil- 
ity and outstanding performance which have 
been designed into the giant pumps which can 
deliver a billion gallons daily at Grand Coulee 
Dam. And in a field which moves as fast as ma- 
chinery and equipment design, we find Product 
Engineering an essential source to the new de- 
velopments in design engineering that we con- 
stantly seek, 


Carl Blom, Vice President in Charge 
of Engineering, Pump Division, 
Byron Jackson Co. 

Los Angeles, California 


THE MEN WHO DESIGN 
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He Leads Design at Byron Jackson 


HE READS PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


« «and when you want your advertising read by industry’s 
basic buyers of Original Equipment, you concentrate it in this 
No. 1 editorial and sales power of a $28-billion market 


Because the essential role design engineers play in the specification of parts, mate- 
rials, components, and finishes was long ago accepted as fact, it is natural for original 
equipment suppliers to concentrate the great bulk of their advertising in design-engi- 
neering publications. And just as naturally, these manufacturers put far more of their 
advertising in Product Engineering than in any other design publication. 


In the past 12 months, for example, Product Engineering has carried 1,044 more 
advertising pages than any other design magazine. The reasons why will suggest what 
Product Engineering can do to increase your products’ sales in industry’s great- 
growth market... and they all add up to unquestioned leadership. 


With our May issue, Product Engineering’s all-paid circulation passed 28,000* ... 
which is thousands more than the free distribution other design publications offer you. 
And when you ask why so many of the men with whom you can most profitably do 
business pay to read Product Engineering, you find the basic reason for this maga- 
zine’s great sales power. 


That reason is editorial strength and vitality. The far-ranging, balanced, informa- 
tive pages design engineering’s biggest and ablest editorial staff put into Product 
Engineering not only attract the most design engineers... but even more importantly, 
they command the intent and responsive readership which alone gives your adver- 
tising its best chance to sell your products. 


The more you study the facts, the clearer it is why Product Engineering has been 
the Original Equipment Market’s No. 1 advertising medium for almost 25 years. We'll 
gladly put all the facts at your disposal any time you ask. 


*Subject to ABC audit. ABC net paid, December, 1953 was 26,107 


The McGraw-Hill Magazine 
of Design Engineering 
McGraw-Hill Building, New York 36 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta 3—Boston 16—Chicago 11 
Cincinnati 8-Cleveland 15—Dallas 1—-Detroit 26 

Los Angeles 17—New York 36—Philadelphia 3 
Pittsburgh 22-San Francisco 4—St. Louis 8 
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THIS IS AN 


letters 


to the 


(He doe 
or specify in the 
chemical process industries) 


THIS IS A 
CHAMELEON 


= 
(He does not buy or 


specify in the chemical 
process industries) 


THIS IS A 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


(He does 
buy and specify = 
in the | 
chemical process 
industries) 


Only 

Chemical 

Engineering 
Progress 


predominantly reaches 
and sells Chemical Engineers. 


Chemical 


Engineering 
® Progress 


Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers 
by American Institute of Chemical Engineers 


120 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 





Remember... 
the engineer is educated 
to specify and buy! 
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= Address letters to: Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois, Chicago 11 


Evans hits estimate in ABP 
survey; Beard comes to defense 


® TO THE EDITOR . . I have just been 
looking through the May issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING and note the 
list of companies and the amount of 
space they used in 1953. The list 
was compiled by Associated Busi- 
ness Publications. 

The ABP’s method of writing 
2,000 companies and only receiving 
figures from 889 indicates that com- 
panies may not want to be listed 
and give out this information. The 
figures they have estimated for 410 
others in many instances may not be 
too pleasing. Personally, I believe 
this is a disservice to the advertisers 
and certainly does not help their 
good will with me. 

For instance, we heard directly 
from a competitor the other day 
who said his company was going to 
double their advertising in 1954 in 
order to catch up with us. So while 
this may serve the publisher, it does 
not serve the advertiser and the ad- 
vertiser should have some slight in- 
fluence in the matter. 

KEITH J. EVANS 

Director, Marketing and Public 

Relations, Joseph T. Ryerson 

& Son, Chicago 


Cites praise of ABP survey, 
Similar stuc\ies by other media 

® TO THE EDITOR . . We are happy 
to have the opportunity of answer- 
ing Mr. Evans’ letter on our anrual 
leading-advertiser studies. 

We have now released three of 
these surveys of leading business 
advertisers, and as you might im- 
agine, we’ve gotten a pretty large 
reaction. The comments are pre- 
ponderantly affirmative and compli- 
mentary, so much so that we feel 


well rewarded for the considerable 
effort and no smail expense that 
was involved in this undertaking. 

The first point we would like to 
make is that other media (general 
magazines, newspapers, farm papers, 
radio and TV) all have space check- 
ing and reporting surveys, and, as 
far as we know, they have been op- 
erated without negative and harm- 
ful results. One of the important 
reasons that prompted us to under- 
take this task is the simple fact that 
the business press suffered from a 
lack of information so readily avail- 
able in these other areas. 

Incidentally, all, or certainly most 
all, of the data supplied by these 
other surveys is done on an esti- 
mated basis, whereas a large pro- 
portion of ours is voluntarily sub- 
mitted by advertisers. The question 
can arise as to whether advertisers 
are giving us false information, but 
there seems absolutely no evidence 
of that, or any reason to suppose 
that such a situation exists. 

On the current survey we mailed 
2,000 questionnaires, but list only 
1,300 companies of which consider- 
ably less than half are estimates. 
The percentage of respondents has 
risen each year, which we think is 
wonderful evidence of the accept- 
nce of this project. Consider, too, 
that a large slice of the non-respon- 
dents are in the $50,000-and-under 
expenfiture category. It appears 
that these smaller fellows worry 
more about competitors knowing 
what they spend, but, ironically, this 
group is much easier to estimate. 

One point that Mr. Evans doesn’t 
seem to realize is that this list is an 
attempt to show the advertising in- 

Continued on page 12 





MARKET DATA ON THE 
OIL REFINING INDUSTRY 


SUBJECT: 
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Maintenance is an important part of every refinery, areas: (1) Texas-Louisiana-Gulf Coast, 30.8% : (2 
natural gasoline or petrochemical plant. To supply Middle West, 19.7%: (3) Atlantic Seaboard, 
the 8 million barrel per day demand, refineries 17.3%; (4) West Coast, 14.9%; (5) Mid Con- 
must stay “on stream” 24 hours a day. Ceaseless tinent Area, 13.9%; (6) Rocky Mountain Area, 
heat, pressures and corrosion soon take their toll, 3.4%. 
and equipment must be renewed or re placed. Main- 
tenance requires the full time attention of half a EQUIPMENT USED 
refinery’s personnel. 

or gege of kinds of equipment and supplies are 
> needed to maintain the nation’s refineries. Here is 
WHAT IS MAINTENANCE? a partial list of the key equipment classifications 

The maintenance function is to decide when to which are used by every refinery: 
replace worn out or obsolete equipment. The aver- ais Seis Fittings sii ita 
age life of refinery equipment may be as little as Bearings Plonees Ae oe 
six months and seldom more than five —_ Day- Bolts Goskets Sand Blast Equipment 
to-day upkeep and inspection are required on proc- ricks ears afting 
ess eg oc ‘nts, tanks, valves, turbines, pumps, —* pest al ae a 
compressors, heat exchange rs, furnaces, cooling tow- Chemicals Lumber Strainers 


ers, piping and other items that make’ up the heart Cranes Machine Tools Unions 
f th fi Couplings Mechanical Seals Welding Equipment 
_ seat a Drills Motors Wiring 
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SCOPE OF THE MARKET ANNUAL EXPENDITURES 


Maintenance is a vital factor in the multi-billion The Refining-Petrochemical-Natural Gasoline In- 
dollar refining industry equipment market. Instru- dustry represents a $1.9 billion annual market, with 
mentation replacement and maintenance alone will $990 million to be spent for maintenance and sup- 
consume more than $8 million this year. Just to plies . . . $1.6 million per day going for re — nt 
maintain storage tanks, it takes more than 400,000 and maintenance alone. As an example of the 
gallons of paint annually. Regular plant painters of these annual investments: $27 million for cin 
apply $4 million worth of paint yearly. A major $47 million for pumps and compressors; $4 million 
expense item of over $12 million will go for replac- for paint; $7 million for lab supplies; and so on .. 
ing insulation. Rate of obsolescence is roughly four 
times faster than the average in other industries. 

Here's a sales point to remember when you sell 
to this bustling market: Stress the maintenance fea- 
tures of your product (long life, ease of installing 
replacement parts, resistance to corrosion, strength, 
applications, etc.) .” 
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SALES APPROACH TO THIS MARKET 


In a typical refinery, 34 or more men may have 
buying influence. Reaching these men (beyond the 
barred gates and armed guards) requires consider- 
able pre-selling. The purchasing pattern is some- 

Location: Amount of plant maintenance by areas times complex and hard to trace. To do an effective 
will be proportionate to U. S. refining capacity by advertising job to the industry, your sales message 
must reach all buying influences. More oil refining 
men of both direct and indirect buying power pay 
to read Petroteum ReFINER than any other oil 
publication, PetroLeuM REFINER has 13,700 paid 
subscribers. 


Ask for your personal copy of PETROLEUM REFINER'S Refining 
Industry Buying Practices today, on your company letterhead. 
Copies are limited, so send your request immediately to any 

of the Gulf offices listed below. 


NATURAL GASOLINE- 
PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


FIRST Chotce of Otlmen............ keen 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Apecialiged PETROLEUM Sicblications 


Houston (6), 3301 Buffalo Drive, LY-4301 

New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, El Dorado 5-4012 

Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, Wabash 2-9330 

Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, Main 1-2550 

Tulsa (3), Hunt Building, 3-1844 

Los Angeles, W. W. V.iuson Building, Huntington Park, Jefferson 1219 





This new book is a successor 
to “The Residential Heating 
Market'’ published by 
Keeney 10 years ago which 
was based on 1940 Census 
figures. For hundreds of 
manufacturers it served as a 
sales bible. Certainly every 
one who directs warm air 


heating sales can profit $ 
greatly by having “The - This invaluable 58-page book is free, one 


Residential Heating Market." as copy to each company serving the warm air 
No publisher has ever made field, and one copy fo each agency with 
a greater contribution to the clients in the field. Duplicate copies are 
field it serves. $10.00 each in any quantity desired. 


in Circulation . . in Editorial Service 
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for a Long Time 


@ © ee ee © © TQ MEASURE SALES POSSIBILITIES 
eeeeeeeee TQ ESTABLISH SALES QUOTAS 


AMERICAN ARTISAN now offers manufacturers 
and agencies in the warm air heating and resi- 
dential air conditioning field this new book, 
“How America’s Homes Are Heated.” 

The book (58 pages) supplies basic data on the 
heating characteristics of the nation’s homes, and is 
obtainable nowhere else. State by state, it enables 
you to see the sales possibilities for your product... 
gives you authentic information upon which to base 
sales quotas. 

It shows how single and multiple-family 
dwelling units are heated. It breaks down types of 
fuel used — coal, gas, oil — and relates them to 
types of heating systems. It shows the great strides 


KEENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2 


AIR CONDITIONING 
HEADQUARTERS 


Also Publishers of Heating, 
Piping & Air Conditioning 


made by warm air heating during a 10-year period. 

The data, based-on the 1950 Census of Hous- 
ing, were assembled from special, exclusive 
tabulations made by the Census Department for 
AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

This comprehensive work has been compiled 
as a service to the industry The ARTISAN covers. 
To control its distribution, we have reserved one copy 
FREE for each manufacturer and advertising agency 
connected with the field. Additional copies, and 
copies for anyone outside the industry, $10.00 each. 

Here is a rare opportunity to have in your 
office a complete, factual, statistical picture of the 
whole residential heating, air conditioning market. 


to Readers. . Advertising Volume. . . 
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86.19% | 
RENEWALS 


PROOF OF READERSHIP ! 
A High Renewal Record Means: 


© CONTINUOUS READER INTEREST 
© ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS 


and here’s what it means to YOU... 


Here’s the green light for adver- 
tisers . . . the signal that gives you 
authoritative proof of readership. 
As an advertiser, you deserve the 
right to demand such proof! 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER’s re- 
markably high renewal ratio — 
86.19%, — is one of the highest 
renewal percentages enjoyed by any 
business publication! 

This is an overwhelming vote of 
confidence on the readers’ part of 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. It’s 
the accepted yardstick .. . unbiased 
proof of the POSITIVE READER- 
SHIP . offered to you as an ad- 
vertiser! Don’t pass up the oppor- 
tunity to capitalize on this reader- 
ship . . with an advertising sched- 
ule in N. P. Remember — reader- 
ship of your product story will mean 
more SALES for you . . . and a bet- 
ter buy for your advertising dollar. 


MARKET and MEDIA DATA FILE 


Completely new ... 
gives data on mar- 
ket served, annual 
production, cover- 
age of buying in- 
fluences, circula- 
tion, subscriptions, 
renewals, editorial 
analysis, and ad- 
vertising. Write 
for FREE copy. 





ee 
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Leeding Pubbconen om the Meo! Pocking ond Alhed Indusines Since 189 


15 WEST HURON STREET + CHICAGO 10 
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letters .. 


vestments of leading business paper 
advertisers. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that there are some 35,000 
business paper advertisers. We have 
neither the time, money nor staff to 
compile a list of all these. Our 
questionnaire makes it clear we are 
only trying to determine who the 
leaders are. Probably many did not 
answer our questionnaire because 
they did not consider themselves as 
top users of the business press. 

We entered into this project after 
the most careful consideration. We 
believe it provides legitimate and 
useful 
and agencies 


information to advertisers 
as well as publishers 
. that the voluntary response (two- 
thirds of this year’s listing) is grow- 
ing appreciation of the job . . and 
that the kicks are heavily over- 
weighed by the compliments. Each 
year we do the job a little beiter as 
we gain experience. We hope that 
the current improvement will con- 
tinue so that the number of objec- 
tions and the number of non-re- 
spondents will continue to shrink. 
WILLIAM K. BEARD, JR. 
President, Associated Business 
Publications, Inc., New York. 


Challenges Kearney & Trecker 
‘first’ claim on tool-lease 


® TO THE EDITOR .. In the article on 
Kearney & Trecker’s tool-lease pro- 
gram (IM, May), there is a state- 
ment by A. J. John of Kearney & 
Trecker that his is the first company 
to develop a tool-leasing program 
and the others are just following the 
lead. 

We would like to call your atten- 
tion to an article which appeared in 
the December, 1949, issue of Surplus 
Record, a copy of which we are 
sending you. This article on page 
40 describes a machinery rental plan 
which was inaugurated by the 
Emerman Machinery Corp. of Chi- 
cago in August of 1949. 

Although Emerman is primarily 
concerned with the rental of used 
machinery, their plan also covers 
the new machinery which they 
carry in stock. 

It is natural for Mr. John to ig- 
nore the used machinery business, 
but just as soon as the first lease 


runs out and a machine is returned 
to Kearney & Trecker, they too will 
be in the used machinery business. 

The Emerman rental plan has 
been advertised extensively in Sur- 
plus Record and other publications 
serving the surplus-industrial equip- 
ment field. Although these maga- 
zines do not boast of a wide general 
they do cover the in- 
dustrial field. 

ROBERT L. MCGUIRE, 
Assistant Editor & Publisher, 
Surplus Record, Chicago 


circulation, 


First of a sort, and we sell 
used, too, says Kearney adman 


® TO THE EDITOR .. At no time has 
Kearney & Trecker indicated that it 
was the first to conceive of the leas- 
ing of machine tools, since organiza- 
like Rentco, have been at it 
for some time. However, we do say, 


tions, 


with some reason for our conviction, 
that among the major machine tool 
industry builders, we are the first to 
publicly announce and promote a 
plan whereby an entire line of a 
company’s products are available 
under a lease agreement. 

As far as deprecating used ma- 
chinery dealers is concerned, we 
hasten to add that we have been 
engaged in the reconditioning and 
resale of used milling machines and 
precision boring machines since 
1923. Kearney & Trecker 
the few major machine tool build- 
ers to engage in an operation of this 
sort, but, frankly, we like it, because 
it is a source of a substantial busi- 
ness and satisfied customers. 

The leasing of our products ob- 
viously contemplates a future po- 
tential in used equipment. We think 
that we are able to handle such 
items successfully for we have never 
quite been able to satisfy the de- 
mand for our products on a used 
basis. The situation is akin to the 
consumer automotive field. As you 
know, there are many buyers of au- 
tomobiles who will have absolutely 
nothing to do with a new car, but 
who are quite content to enjoy their 
transportation with second hand au- 
tomobiles. 


is one of 


A. J. JOHN 
Director of Employe-Public 
Relations and Advertising, 
Kearney & Trecker Corp., Mil- 
waukee 
Continued on page 





USE THIS PUBLICATION 
TO SELL THE INDUSTRIAL 
SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 


MORE PAPER WORK — in this case — means 
bigger industrial sales for you in the prospering 
South and Southwest! 

Pictured is a general view of St. Regis Paper 
Company’s new kraft pulp, paper and board 
mill at Eastport, Jacksonville, Florida. Rated 
capacity is 300 tons of paper per day. 

The South and Southwest now is accounting 
for 58% of U. S. pulpwood production. ‘This 
gives you an idea of the tremendous impor- 
tance the South and Southwest has attained in 
the national paper picture in recent years — 


another inspiring facet of the industrial South- 


ward trend. 

SOUTHERN Power AND INpustTrRY is edited ex- 
pressly for this big 19-state industrial market. 
It puts advertising in contact with millions of 
dollars of Southern and Southwestern buying 
power untouched by national power and indus- 
trial publications. Schedule consistent space 
in SPI and buiid your Southern. and South- 


western sales. 


Southern Power and Industry 


806 Peachtree St., N. E. Atlaata 5, Georgia 
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These familiar words can tell you 
where in Metalworking 
your advertising dollars buy the most il 


you cat lead a horse to 


in advertising value: 


put the power of Metalworking’s great sales builder... 
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water but you cannot wake him drink 


As a modern advertiser to America’s biggest industry, the ancient author 
of a deathless proverb might well now say: 


“You can send a metalworking magazine to a metalworking 
production executive ... but you cannot make him read it.” 


There is, however, one metalworking magazine a great and constantly 
growing number of production-responsible metalworking men do read... 
and put their money up as evidence of their reading interest. 


This magazine is American Machinist ... and alone among all metalworking 
publications, the concentrated, purposeful helpfulness of its editorial pages 
draws a completely voluntary, self-elected audience of all-paid subscribers. 


It also happens to be the biggest subscriber audience in the history of metal- 
working magazines. By ABC audit, it numbered 33,000 last December, and 
reached 34,058 this May (subject to audit by ABC). 


So if your answer to this question: 


“Do we want to do business with Metalworking’s production executives?” 
is “Yes” ... then it makes sound, good sense to make sure your product story 
is told most often, and most fully, in the pages of Metalworking’s most 
powerful and sought-after editorial force. 


You’ll find yourself in the best and most sales-minded of company when 
you do. Over 900 advertisers currently place more advertising for the 
products used and bought by Metalworking in American Machinist than 
are placed in any other magazine. 


And what a market this advertising sells! For the kind of men who read 
American Machinist are producing $95-billion of metalworking products 
this year ... and buy more to do so than any other group in industry. 


| 
American 4 
Machinist 


MCLE WL AEA OY at temonnns 


... behind your products 


THE McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE OF METALWORKING PRODUCTION 
McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36 

PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER MONDAY 

MEMBER OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 

AND ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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the most powerful 


industrial magazine 


in the world 
THE PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE 
SWORD. The pen has earned The IRON AGE 
its respect as “the metalworking authority.” 
Forthright editing, fearless reporting, fine-tuned 
timing . .. these have made The IRON AGE a 
listened-to voice wherever metalworking deci- 
sions are made. Here, alone, in all metalwork- 
ing, a vital combination of “this week’s news this 
week,” impeccable reporting on prices, high tech- 
nical competence. The IRON AGE is now the 
only weekly magazine in metalworking entitled 
by the postoffice to fast newspaper deliv- 

ery. The men who buy for this mighty 
market—administration, production, 
engineering, purchasing executives — 

cannot afford to be satisfied with less. 
That’s why they read and prefer The IRON 


AGE. No wonder more advertisers prefer it, too. 


Concentrate in 
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UPON A 
SOUND 


FOUNDATION 


Gott 
FOUNDATION BOOK 


When scheduling media... PHB, 
industry's largest circulation full 
service magazine, is your basic 
book for effectively reaching the 
20% that do 80% of the business: 
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2,183 Plumbing Contractors 
874 Heating Contractors 
| 

1 

| 

! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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! 

| 
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18,867 Plumbing & Heating 
Contractors 


11,827 Own their own stores 


Totaling — 
11,089 Members of the NAPC 


10,835 Non-members who 
have asked for PHB 
in writing. 


PLUS 100%, of ali tull service Wholesalers 


eT id 


Build Intelligent Advertising Plans 
ON A SOUND FOUNDATION 


PH 

ae 
PLUMBING & HEATING 
BUSINESS 


Industry's Largest Circulation 
Full Service Book 


Grand Central Terminal Building 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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letters .. 


A ‘home-made’ slide film works 
for sales presentations 
® TO THE EDITOR .. Your suggestion 
of a slide film to the gentleman who 
wrote you last month concerning 
his problem of product presenta- 
tions to small sales meetings really 
struck home. We wanted to present 
sales information and company poli- 
cies to widely scattered sales groups 
. and also incorporate the presen- 
tations in our new salesman train- 
ing program The “home-made” 
slide film was our perfect answer. 
Maybe some comments on some 
of the initial problems we had to 
work out might be of help to other 
amateurs undertaking such a proj- 
ect. 


1. Produce a slide film instead of 
a strip film. It’s much more eco- 
nomical and remains flexible so that 
scenes may be changed or individu- 
al slides may be improved at any 
time. 


2. Use color 35 mm. film. There’s 
an amazing difference in the vitality 
of color slides as compared to black 
and white. Actually, color film is 
less expensive since the mounted 
slides can be used just as they are 
returned from the processor. The 
black and white slides will be re- 
turned as negatives and must be 
made into positives at additional 
cost. 


3. Lettering on slides is always 
a problem. Nothing detracts from 
a slide film more than amateurish 
hand lettering. Professional hand 
lettering is usually too expensive 

. as is type setting of the titles. 
A film lettering kit is a big help on 
general titling. We found a good 
trick for slides where a great deal 
of lettering is required. We used 
Foto Type. When the slid: is proc- 
assed the slight edge around the 
Foto Type paper is hardly notice- 
able. ‘ : 

s 

4. Use care in seiecting the record 
player you purchase. If the record 
player is to be used only for the 
records you produce or for other 
records under 12 inches in diameter 
you can purchase a unit like the 
Webcor “Lark.” It’s light and has 


good tone control. You can have 
small micro-groove records made to 
use on this unit. For the single 
record usually cut for your slide 
film the small micro-groove acetate 
record gives best reproduction and 
longest record life. 

If you are also going to use the 
record player for the 16 inch tran- 
scription records supplied with com- 
mercial strip films, you will have to 
purchase a larger turn-table. 


5. Buy an automatic changer at- 
tachment for the projector. The 
investment of $14 or $15 is well 
worth it. You can then put your 
slides permanently in order in the 
automatic changer cartridges and 
eliminate the fumbling in a dark 
room for the proper slides. 


6. Don’t be afraid to use a pre- 
pared script if it fits. In presenting 
company policy a prepared story 
helps to prevent inaccuracies. The 
informal round-table presentation 
might be best for presenting product 
features and discussions. 


JAMES R. RANSOM 
Sales Promotion Manager, Ke- 
lite Products, Inc., Chicago 


Canadian editors face even 
bigger ‘product news fizzles’ 

® TO THE EDITOR . . Lewis on “prod- 
uct news fizzles” (IM, April, p. 60) 
is so right; but he should sit be- 
hind a Canadian desk for a while! 
In addition to all the misses he 
sweats out, we have a whole family 
of our own: 

1. Approximately 90% of the US. 
originated material omits any refer- 
ence to distribution in Canada. 
The majority of our readers have no 
liking for major operations involv- 
ing duties and exchange, so we just 
don’t run the items. 

2. Up here, “C.S.A. Approved” 
[Canadian Standards Association] 
is very significant in the electrical 
business. It is generally ignored by 
“foreign” writers of blurbs. 

3. U.S.A. postége, of course, is no 
good up here. We will love the 
first publicity worker who is smart 
enough to invest in some Canadian 
stamps. 


CAMPBELL SABISTON 
Associate Editor Electrical Di- 
gest, Toronto, Canada. 





lou. don’t cover fold, acciquwente 
from behind 0. dosk . 


Editorial Map shows territory covered by 
PIT AND QUARRY Editors in just ONE year of travel 








WALTER E. TRAUFFER, Editor 


Graduate civil engineer. Member of the editorial staff for 27 
years. Before coming with Pit and Quarry he worked as an 
engineer on concrete dam, bridge and building construction 
He has probably visited more nonmetallic minerals and con- 
crete manufacturing operations in America than any other man. 
This has given him a valuable fund of experience and infor- 
mation about these industries and their problems. Member of 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers and 
Chicago Engineers Club. 


KENNETH A. GUTSCHICK, Field Editor 


Before joining the editorial staff in 1952, he taught geology 
at Notre Dame for two years and had previously worked as 
@ supervisory trainee in the operating departments of a major 
Midwestern producer, He has also worked on heavy building 
construction, and holds degrees from the University of Chi- 
cago, where he majored in physical and economic geography. 
His master's thesis consisted of ao thorough study of the build- 
ing material industries in Metropolitan Chicago. 


ROY L. PECK, Field Editor 


Graduate civil engineer with 25 years experience in various 
phases of construction. Four years with Portland Cement 
Assn., and two years with Pittsburgh Testing Lab. in charge 
of concrete testing. Also with Marquette Cement Mfg. Co., 
ond Haydite Division, Western Brick Co. Secretary Nat'l Cun- 
crete Masonry Assn. Served in Ai Force World War II. Also 
with Cook Bros. Equipment Co., and Chain Belt. Traveled 
extensively visiting concrete plants, pits and quarries. 
Member Phi Kappa Sigma, Theta Tay and several engineer- 
ing associations. 


HARRY F. UTLEY, Pacific Coast Editor 


A member of the editorial staff for 25 years, he has traveled 
widely and written many articles. For the past 10 years the 
Pacific Coast has been his field. After leaving college, he had 
wide experience in the field of cement and concrete and was 
for some years associated with the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, 


PIT AND QUARRY Editors 
build editorial quality to make 
your advertising more productive 


OUT IN THE FIELD pretty much sums up the PIT 
AND QUARRY brand of editors. The teeth of their 
excellent editorial feature stories have been sharpened 
on the sand, gravel and rocks of the quarries . . . out 
in the field! That’s where editorial quality originates 

.. with PIT AND QUARRY editors who know the 
industry . . . know the men. 


Editorial quality usually speaks for itself .. . like PIT 
AND QUARRY’S 16 consecutive years of leadership 
in advertising volume. After all . . . editorial excel- 
lence builds readership . . . and readership is what 
makes your advertising more productive. 


PIT and ; 


=\ 


QUARRY © 


4 
431 S$. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


PIT & QUARRY HANDBOOK 8 CONCRETE MANUFACTURER 
CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK 
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how to 
make more 


money in the 


opportunity-loaded 
cPl* 


i CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 





More money? The way the chemical engineers spend it, you’d think 
the stuff was synthesized here in the Chemical Process Industries. No wonder 
they’re riding a super-boom to continuing prosperity in this market. 


What's your line? Capital goods? Four years straight, they’ve shelled out 

$6 billion or better for new plants and equipment. Raw materials, fuels, power? 

They buy $37 billion worth in a single year! Research, pollution control, 

engineering services .. .name your yardstick! The CPI’s outbuilt, outboomed and 

outbought every sector of industry .. . and they’re a shoo-in to do it all over again in 54. 


Look around you! Up in Michigan, Dow Chemical’s just launched a new 
$15 million plant for vinyl toluene ... down in Virginia, National Aniline’s spending 
$33 million to make synthetic fibers... out in California, Richfield Oil is expanding 

one refinery to the tune of $43 million. Chemical engineers are dotting the landscape 
with a whole passel of new prospects just raring to be sold. 


The $64 question? No secret here! Wise advertisers find the answer 

to more sales in CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. In the CPI’s workbook, they get the jump 

on latest developments, fresh trends, new demands. They whet the buyer’s appetite 

next to practical profit-generators like... Time To Shut Down That Old Plant—Where Do 
Construction Dollars Go—When Does It Pay To Expand. And they 

hammer home a product preference among 38,000 engineering-minded, 
purchasing-powered readers. 


The rest is easy! Your CE representative can help pinpoint 

the best opportunities . .. you'll be amazed when you size-up 
the potentials. Wish you'd started sooner too .. . when you begin 
cashing in on this low-cost, high-readership advertising 

in CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 


© Doo t oae-tl Loe CPI sales poring 


LIQUIDS HANDLING: CE’s report on “Process Piping” covers pipe, 
valves, joints and fittings . . . a 24-page study of equipment 
used in one of the most widespread unit operations in process plants. 


PACKAGING: “The CPI Packaging Market” delineates 

application fields, buying habits and dollar volume of 

purchases . . . a complete study of CPI vs. All Industry’s packaging 
requirements for both equipment and materials. 


MATERIALS HANDLING: “Conveyors and Elevators” digests bulk 
handlimgymachinery requirements in CPI plants . . . describes 
applications . . . provides excellent appraisal of market needs 

for the equipment manufacturer. 


WHATEVER YOUR PRODUCT, your Cuemicat ENGINEERING man 
will be glad to supply Specific data on markets and sales problems. 
Remember, this is omly a sample. Call him for these and other 
selling aids .. . or write direct to CE’s Research Department. 


1 enginecring-minded ‘production’ men read ii . +. 


more advertisers invest more pages in it . «+ 


> Chomicoh Cginorng “e 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 








when 
house-flies 


resist DDT 


... it means war to 
public works engineers 


In Orlando, Florida, houseflies now 
live a full life in cages coated with the 
once-deadly DDT. This is typical of 
the many-sided problems that public 
works engineers face . . . with the 
help of PUBLIC WORKS Magazine. 
Problems like computing require- 
ments for water storage . . . doing a 
better street patching job . . . or put- 
ting sewage treatment on a pay-as- 
you-go-basis. 


PUBLIC WORKS translates technical 
how-to into practical working terms— 
for the engineers. ts engineer-editors 
have close contact with the field. And 
top technical men provide important 
on-the-job guidance, in many special 
articles. No other magazine in the 
field does such a constructive editorial | 
job. That’s why PW is read more and 
used more . . . and why it brings 
bigger ad response. 


more pull 


A pipe company”* says: 
“Something like ten times as 


many inquiries through our ad 
in Public Works” 


*Name on request 
PUBLIC fem . 
md Pyblic 


Most useful engineering 
magazine for cities 
counties and states 








310 East 45th St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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Red moves in Indo-China force 
new look at defense spending 


By Stanley E. Cohen 


@ WITH THE COMMUNISTS the 
move in Indo-China, the adminis- 
tration is taking a new look at its 
It is under 


on 


defense spending plans. 
pressure from diplomats and mili- 
tary leaders who feel the massive 
retaliation concept is not suited to 
the Far East problem. They are 
calling for additional spending on 
traditional weapons and supplies, of 
the types that could be turned over 
to nations which choose to defend 
themselves. 

A decision to step up the govern- 
ment’s purchases of equipment 
would not imply shortages and price 
pressures of the kind experienced in 
1950-52, however, for there is no 
talk of an industrial expansion pro- 
gram, such as they carried out in 
1950-52 under the “broaden the 
base” program. The impact of a 
new program of defense spending 
would be mostly in terms of new 
orders activitating production lines 
that are currently on part-time or 
stand-by basis. 


Controls ‘When and If’ . . While 
there is nothing in the forseeable 
future which would call for price 
control, the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization has gone busily about the 
job of drafting price and wage reg- 
ulations on a “when and if” basis. 
Some ODM people are arguing that 
President Eisenhower should ask 
Congress for standby authority 
which would grant him the permis- 
sion to freeze prices and wages for 
90 days in the event of a national 
emergency. 

While business men have no fond 
memories of price and wage control, 
ODM is getting a cooperative re- 
sponse from the business groups it 
As one business man put 


tried to restore the wage-price bal- 
ance after inflation was underway. 
Both times my industry took a beat- 
ing. 
the event of another emergency, I’m 
all for it.” 


If we can head off inflation in 


Defense Metals ‘Ample’ . . Com- 
merce Department’s Business and 
Defense Services’ Administration 
conducts a continuing survey of in- 
dustrial mobilization needs. In gen- 
eral it believes there is ample ca- 
pacity in existence to cover most 
needs. 

Copper industry, for example, has 
been assured that there would not 
be any serious deficiency of capacity 
to handle production of copper 
products. And aluminum industry 
has been informed that the govern- 
ment is not pressing for a third 
round increase of aluminum capac- 
ity . . originally scheduled to boost 
aluminum output by another 10 to 
15%. Aluminum, now in plentiful 
supply, is being stockpiled at a good 
rate. Moreover, a review of mili- 
tary plans indicated that Air Force 
requirements will be well below 
previous estimates. 


Unemployment Still High . . The 
government’s top economists say 
they find lots of favorable news in 
recent business statistics, but they 
say it is foolish to conclude that all 
is well. Dr. Arthur Burns, the chair- 
man of the counsel of economic ad- 
visors conceded frankly that the 
present level of unemployment is 
too high, and that direct measures 
will be necessary if the present mild 
recovery fails to continue to the 
point where the unemployment total 
is brought down to 2,500,000. 

The best news, of course, is in the 
construction field, where expendi- 
tures exceed anything that anyone 
anticipated, and seem certain to top 

Continued on page 24 





AIEE SPECIAL 
PUBLICATIONS 
Order Form—Page 30A 








THE INFLUENCE 
AND PRESTIGE 


OF 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


will put your product advertising in the 
hands of top flight electrical engineers 
—key men and executives who decide 
what to buy and where to buy it. 






Electrical Engineering has been first in its sphere for more than 
70 years. Its editorial content is authoritative and complete. 
It covers important discoveries, developments, and the latest 
engineering practice; it presents contributions by key men in 
the electrical industry — those electrical engineers directly 
responsible for the continuing progress of electrical science 
and its application in the service of man. 


Electrical Engineering has the largest 
circulation in the field, more than 


| 55,000 
MAY 1954 ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


500 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


\ 


NORTH EASTERN DISTRICT MEETING, 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., MAY 5-7, 1954 


“according to 


Ceramic Bulletin...” 


B ECAUSE Ceramic Bulletin’s editorial 
content is synonymous with accurate and 
conclusive data, “According to Ceramic 
Bulletin. . .” very often punctuates the 
conversation of engineers and executives 
faced with vital technical problems. 
These key men of ceramics have come 
to regard The Bulletin as “the text book” 
of the industry. For this reason, back 
issues of The Bulletin stay actively in 
use for months, or even years, as a readily 
available library of information. 

It is this staying power of Ceramic Bulle- 
tin in the hands of key ceramic personnel 
— in every division of ceramics — that 
affords its advertisers multiple-sales con- 
tacts. 


Through no other medium in the ceramic 
field can you achieve such complete 
coverage of the market plus so many 
continuous viewers of your sales mes- 
sage as in Ceramic Bulletin. 


May we have the opportunity of outlin- 
ing to you the advertising advantages 
of The Ceramic Bulletin? 


eramic 
, ® Fulletin 
2525 N. HIGH ST., COLUMBUS 2, OHIO 
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Washington .. 
begins on p. 22 


1953’s total by $2,000,000,000. Ex- 
penditures are particularly heavy 
for office buildings, shopping and 
service establishments, schools, 
churches, utilities (other than rail- 
roads and local transit), water and 
sewer lines and roads and highways. 
Construction of new private manu- 
facturing plants has been declining 
slowly since the first of the year. 
However the liberal amortization 
features of the new tax revision bill 
are expected to check any further 
decline and stabilize plant construc- 
tion at about $2,000,000,000 a year. 


Industries Ask Credit Aid . . 
Construction machinery and agri- 
cultural equipment manufacturing 
industry representatives who met 
with officials of the Department of 
Commerce recently are asking the 
government to adopt new credit 
regulations which will make _ it 
easier for U.S. firms to sell indus- 
trial equipment in foreign markets. 

Both industry groups were told 
that technical assistance programs 
in retarded areas are opening up 
new markets for equipment. But 
industry members pointed out that 
foreign competitors are getting fi- 
nancing through their governments 
which leaves U.S. firms at a disad- 
vantage. Industry people thought 
the problem might be solved if 
banking regulations were changed 
so that banks and other financial in- 
stitutions could get insurance from 
the Export-Import bank for long- 
term loans to foreign purchasers of 
machinery. 


Tariff Debate Postponed . . The 
“big debate” over a more liberal 
tariff program will be postponed 
until next year, as a result of the 
decision of President Eisenhower to 
settle for a one-year extension of 
existing tariff policies. Meanwhile, 
administration spokesmen will be 
busy trying to fight off the “high 
tariff’ pressures that develop each 
time a member of Congress learns 
that local industries feel they are 
hampered by foreign competition. 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Samuel W. Anderson, who is in the 
thick of these discussions, argues 


that America has a bigger stake in 
exporting than importing. He points 
out that 4,000,000 workers and 10 to 
12% of our agriculture live off in- 
ternational trade. 

“Case histories” are used to argue 
the case for trade. For example, it 
is pointed out that 160,000 jobs in 
450 communities in 43 states depend 
on trade with Venezuela. This trade 
totals $850,000,000 and involves a 
variety of goods, including machin- 
ery, vehicles, foodstuffs, chemicals, 
rubber, tobacco, scientific equip- 
ment, etc. 

In return the U.S. takes chiefly 
petroleum, which hurts domestic 
coal sales, and causes small mines 
to close. But Mr. Anderson says he 
doubts that oil imports are the real 
reason for the coal industry’s prob- 
lems. “Coal sales have dropped 
more than 10 times the amount of 
oil imports. The reason lies princi- 
pally in lagging technology in the 
coal industry which has kept prices 
high and stimulated the shift in in- 
dustrial and domestic consumers 
and transportation to liquid fuels 
and gas,” he says. 


Study Transportation Census. . 
Members of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee have made it clear 
that they are still interested in hav- 
ing the government take a census 
of transportation. This census, cov- 
ering the resources of all the vari- 
ous media of transportation . . in- 
cluding privately owned trucks. . 
was the only Census Bureau pro- 
gram questioned by the special 
evaluating committee under Dr. 
Ralph Watkins, director of research 
of Dun & Bradstreet, which was 
appointed by Commerce Secretary 
Sinclair Weeks last winter to report 
on the quality of Census Bureau 
work. The Watkins Committee sug- 
gested that government and private 
groups interested in transportation 
statistics make a further investiga- 
tion of the need for such a census 


before any effort is made to take 


one. Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee has endorsed other features 
of the Watkins Committee report . . 
including its request for a Census 
of Manufactures, Mineral Industries 
and Business covering 1954. But it 
appended the opinion that a trans- 
portation census should be taken, 
too. Ld 





TIDELANDS OIL 


More than a year has passed since 
the burning “Tidelands” issue was 
settled by act of Congress. 

Men and masses of equipment 
have been trying again the difficult, 
costly task of drilling for oil be- 
neath the ocean — a job that can be 
handled only by private enterprise 
willing to take the gamble. 

President Eisenhower signed the 
Tidelands Bill on May 22, 1953. 
And Wor Lp OIL’s June, 1954, issue 
gave the first comprehensive report 
on Gulf Coast offshore activities 
since that time. This story was of 
intense interest to oil men every- 
where. 


Leg work to obtain this offshore 
development story involved 2,750 
miles of travel by five staff mem- 
bers. New Orleans and Tulsa cor- 
respondents verified oil company 
drilling plans. Three other Worip 
Om researchers assembled figures 
on acreage and bonus from Louisi- 
ana and Texas records. Pictures, 
sketches, notes on new equipment 
and methods were coordinated at 
the Houston office. Result: a timely, 
factual, authoritative story, an- 
other Worip Ot first. 

Reading matter that gives on- 
the-job assistance means circulation 


Get the facts today on this billion-dollar annual 
equipment market. Request 52-page NIAA market 
data book from any of the offices listed below. 


FIRST Chotce of eee 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Apecialized PEROUUM Sublications 


HOUSTON (6), 3301 Buffalo Drive, LY-4301 


NEW YORK (17), 250 Park Avenue, El Dorado 5-4012 
CHICAGO (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, Wabash 2-9330 
CLEVELAND (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, Main 1-2550 


TULSA (3), Hunt Building, 3-1844 


LOS ANGELES, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington Park, Jefferson 1219. 
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among men with buying power. 

Oil producing men read WoripD 
Oi regularly and carefully for use- 
ful, helpful information. Here is 
the largest available circulation 
(16,000) among men engaged ex- 
clusively in oil producing opera- 
tions. Let us show you documented 
evidence that 93% of the men who 
influence the purchase of 98% of 
all oil field equipment subscribe 
to WorRLD Ol. 

Readers like Wortp Om. They 
get more out of it. Advertisers, too, 
like Wortp Oi . . . because they 
get more out of it. 


5038 
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Ten minutes ‘til dinner. You’ve got your coat off, the evening paper, 


and you’re just about to sit down in your favorite easy chair... 


Bingo! The lights go out in the kitchen, and that woman with whom you once 


said you could never live without, lets out a blast — “Quick, Harry, the fuse!” 


Where’s the flash light? Aw, the heck with it! Use matches. 
Down the cellar you go. Where is it? Watch out! Don’t burn yeur fingers. 
That’s it. Now where’d you leave those new fuses? 


Come now, Harry, you didn’t forget to buy them? 


Ever happen to you? It happens every day to people who live 
in anemic homes. Yes, anemic. Never heard a house called that before, 
have you? The electrical industry has another term for it. 


They call it “inadequate wiring.” 


Your electrical circuits are the blood circulation system of your home — 
carrier of light, heat, power. If your home has too few circuits — 

not enough heavy duty lines for range, dishwasher, air conditioner —is lacking 
in convenience outlets in kitchen, bath, living room, bedroom — 

is short-changed on switches . . . well, these are some of the basic symptoms 


of electrical anemia. 


How adequately wired is your home? Or that new home you’re thinking of buying? 
Talk to your lighting company. Get their counsel. No, they don’t have 

anything to do with the wiring inside your house, but they are concerned 

with how economically and efficiently you utilize the electric power they carry 

to your meter. Or, if you prefer, write us for your free copy 


of “Getting the Most From Your Home’s Electrical System.” 


Electrical World 


This message is one of a series sponsored by Electrical World ... for 
80 years the basic reference of the operating and management men 
in America’s great electric power industry. Electrical World serves 
them fast and faithfully each week with the industry’s news, plant 

practice and technology. Here in its editorial pages an industrial Penn 
giant lives and breathes and plans ahead. Here in its advertising 


pages the leaders do business with the leaders. 
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Eom “HIGH-CLIMBERS’ on 
up to the top management of 
the great forest industry 


The TIMBERMAN 


is the reference for “learnin’”. 
... It is the accepted leading 
source for ideas and informa- 
tion by men who are respon- 
sible for buying and directing 
decisions in all major depart- 
ments in the lumber, logging 
and lumber products fields. 


Ask to see... 


The TIMBERMAN'S 
Proof of Readership 


Mere numbers of readers is 
not enough; your selling mes- 
sages have to be told to men 
who read each issue page after 
page. A.B.C. facts prove that 
... year after year... nearly 


8 OUT OF 10... BUY IT AGAIN. 
Remember .. . TIMBER 


is one of the most versatile of 
all raw materials! 


Remember... 
THE 


TIMBERMAN 


is outstandingly versatile in its 
coverage of all production pha- 
ses of the giant forest industry! 


519 S.W. PARK AVE. App 
PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


Now York + Chicago + Seattle + San Francisco exits 


% De you know who a “HIGH-CLINBER” is? Ask us! 
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trends 


A review, by business paper editors, of industry conditions 
that may influence industrial marketing procedures. 


Engineering boosts spending 
by food manufacturers 


By Frank K. Lawler, Food Engineering: Edward Thom, The Milk Dealer, Ice Cream Review 
and Milk Products Journal; James R. Phelan, Bakers Weekly: Bradford McFadden, The 
American Bottler:; M. J. Becker, National Bottlers’ Gazette; H. K. Ferguson, American Miller 
& Processor and Feeds Illustrated and Bernie Erf, Brewers Digest. 


® FOOD MANUFACTURING is growing 
significantly as a great industrial 
market. 

Food plants awarded more new 
construction contracts in the first 
three months of this year than any 
other industry. They awarded 84% 
more than for the same period of 
1953. All other industries but one 
cut the number of contracts, the 
drop being 36% over-all. 

In dollar value of contracts, food 
plants were second only to the 
chemical-process industries. Food’s 
expenditure was up 7% compared 
to an all-industries slump of 67%. 

This year food manufacturers will 
spend 6% more for new plants and 
equipment than in 1953, according 
to a survey by the McGraw-Hill 
Economics Department. The planned 
investment in progress is 10% high- 
er than in 1952 and more than in 
any year since 1949. 

One reason for the food industry’s 
high standing in expenditures is that 
it is not dependent upon the de- 
clining military business. But a 
more significant one is the fact that 
the industry is in an era of great 
engineering progress. It is pouring 
money into higher efficiency to off- 
set increasing costs and improve its 
relatively low profit margin. Then, 
too, it is gearing its plants to the 
production of more “convenience” 
foods and more pre-fabricated and 
pre-packaged products for  self- 
service selling. 

The reason for the engineering 
advance is the obvious one of cost 
reduction to improve the profit 
margin in the most highly com- 


petitive field of them all. 

An effect of the efficiency trend 
is an increase in the size of food 
plants, and a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the number. Increased ca- 
pacity usually goes hand in hand 
with higher operating efficiency. 

It is unfortunate for the food in- 
dustry that the trends in food man- 
ufacturing are not more widely un- 
derstood . . that the needs of the 
“awakened giant” are not more 
fully appreciated. The industry 
needs help in the way of more well- 
engineered equipment. So here is 
a challenge to equipment makers 
with top-flight engineering talent 
and facilities. More than one pace- 
setter among food companies is 
forced to design some of its own 
advanced equipment. 

Improvement is being made in the 
low profit margin previously re- 
ferred to. The modernization for 
efficiency is beginning to pay off, 
what with the industry spending 
$800,000,000 to a billion a year for 
new plants and equipment, and with 
leading companies extending ex- 
penditures beyond depreciation al- 
lowances. 

From a low of 2.2 cents on the 
sales. dollar in 1952, the average 
margin for a large group of nation- 
al-brand companies rose to 2.5 cents 
for 1953. Continued improvement is 
expected. . . FRANK K. LAWLER, editor, 
Food Engineering, New York. 


Low Parity in Dairy Products. . 
Reduction in parity price supports 
from 90% to 75% on April 1 has 
undoubtedly been one of the most 

Continued on page 32 





AN EQUIPMENT TABLOID 
EDITED FOR THOSE WHO DESIGN, 
SELECT, PURCHASE, INSTALL AND 

MAINTAIN EQUIPMENT THROUGHOUT 
THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY... 


To provide a service in the oil and gas industry now unfilled. 


MAGAZINE 35,000 distribution; 85% to contractors, engineers, superintend- 
OF ents and foremen. 


Editorial content will deal with new equipment and mechanical 


6 
Petrochanics engineering principles as they apply to equipment for oil and 
FOR gas operations (Petrochanics). 





Designed to create a reader mood for equipment. Buyers, speci- 
@ DRILLING ' 
fiers, designers and users will be interested — NOBODY ELSE. 
@ PRODUCING sae 
Format and exclusive treatment of equipment will create the 
@ FIELD urge to act among these buyers, specifiers and designers. Fast 
PROCESSING 48 hour service for inquiries will serve both reader and advertiser. 


@ PIPELINE Only 1/9th units or 2/9th units, black and white, acceptable. 
@ REFINING Rates $90.00 per unit on 12-time basis. ADVERTISING FORMS 
@ PETROCHEMICALS FOR FIRST ISSUE WILL CLOSE OCTOBER 1, 1954. 


OFFICES 


NEW YORK CITY DALLAS 
500 Fifth Ave. Mercantile Bank Building 
Phone LOngacre 4-1750 Phone STerling 3074 


Ol L and GAS PITTSBURGH HOUSTON 
429 Fourth Ave. Sterling Building 
ee Phone ATlantic 1-4835 Phone CHarter 4626 
105 West Madison St. 650 South Grand Ave. 
Phone CEntral 6-2537 Phone VAndike 0722 


TULSA ENGLAND 
211 S. Cheyenne Ave. 111 Thorley Lane,  acamaaad 


Phone 3-6291 Phone Ringway 470 
Cheshire, England 


PETROLEUM PUBLISHING CO., INC. e 211 S. CHEYENNE e BOX 1260 e TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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salesmen must see to sell! 


Every door opens if you know the right combination! 


Your salesmen know it! They've learned that making repeated 
personal calls is their only sound way to identify the combinations 
of plant executives that influence buying. They know this to be true 
in every worthwhile plant in their territories. 


MILL & FACTORY uses this same sales-contact formula. Its entire 
circulation list is built and maintained by 1, 645 sales engineers who 
sell machinery, equipment and supplies to industry through re- 
peated calls in plant after plant. They personally know every key 
executive in their territories, and individually select them to receive 
paid copies of MILL & FACTORY. 


That’s how the unique Conover-Mast Franchise Circulation 
Method works; and how your advertising message in MILL & 
FAcTorY reaches the men, regardless of title, your salesmen must 


see to sell. 


It’s your best advertising opportunity! 


Mills Factory 


Serves the men, regardless of title, your salesmen must see fo sell. 





LN B P| A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION + 205 EAST 42nd STREET +» NEW YORK I7, N. Y. 
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APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURER 


Gives‘em the business! 


Listen to what a leading manufacturer* for 
the appliance industry says: 
5 . 16 days after publication we re- 
ceived an inquiry from a very prominent 
manvufacturer.”’ 

. the first we had had from him.” 
“ . . . two weeks later received his first 
order!”’ 
“| 2. amounting to MORE THAN FIFTY 
TIMES THE DOLLARS AND CENTS SPENT ON 
SPACE AND PRODUCTION COSTS!” 


*name on request 


APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER 
CAN GIVE YOU THE BUSINESS 
TOO, IF YOU SELL... 


insulation 

plastics 

custom stampings 

die castings 

name plates 

heat control equipment 

appliance accessories 

electric motors 

electrical heating elements 

hardware and trim 

castings and forgings 

electrical components 

finishings equipment and 
supplies 

shipping containers 

raw matericis 

plant equipment 

sheet metal fabricating 
equipment 

materials handling equipment 

fasteners 

ceramic insulation 

wire goods 

glass components 

moulded rubber goods 


VN Woe we ee We See 


~ Sows 


Ft Be | 


APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURER 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILL 


PHONE: STate 2-412] 
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significant 
| dairy industry in 1954. Surprising- 


| to consumers now 
| expanded promotion 
| promise for increased sales in 1954. 
| In the butter industry, considerable 
| interest centers in the use of con- 
| tinuous buttermaking equipment. . . 
| EDWARD TOM, 





trends e e begins 


developments in the 


ly, however, this government action 
has not met with unanimous indus- 
try disapproval, as might have been 
anticipated, even though all factions 
within the industry fully recognize 
it does at least temporarily reduce 
income of milk producers. 

One important effect of this sup- 
port reduction has been to crystalize 
industry recognition of the need for 
more active promotion of dairy 
products, and action is already be- 
ing taken in the form of expanded 
selling and promotion programs. 

As to trends in specific branches 
of the dairy industry, there is a 
continuing movement in the fluid 
milk industry toward the use of 
multiple quart containers, with the 


| use of such containers accounting 


for as much as 80% of the volume 
in some markets. In the past year, 
there has also been a continued 
growing interest in the use of vend- 
ing machines for dispensing milk in 
half pint, pint and quart containers, 
as well as bulk dispensing units. 

In the ice cream industry, sales in 
1954 continue upward . . slightly, 
but definitely upward each year 
since the decline from the high point 
of 1946 was reached in 1950. 

In manufactured milk products 
. . butter, cheese, evaporated milk, 
dry milk . . the jolt of the price 
support reduction has definitely 
stimulated industry action for pro- 
moting sales, and with lower prices 
in effect, this 


holds real 


editor, The Milk 
Dealer, Ice Cream Review, Milk 
Products Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


| Profits Hazy for Bakers . . The 


baking industry enjoys a market 
somewhat in excess of $4 billion 
annually, making it the second 
largest food processing industry in 
the country. Business for the first 
six months has been, on the whole, 
very good, and expectations for the 
year are highly favorable. Quali- 


fied observers are of the opinion 
that 1954 will be as good as. . if 
not somewhat better . . than the 
previous year from the standpoint 
of total volume. 

The profit picture, on the other 
hand, is somewhat hazy. Currently 
the industry is suffering from a rash 
of costly strikes in many parts of 
the country. Prolonged shutdowns 
and higher labor costs are certain 
to exert a bad effect on profits. 

Perhaps the biggest news on the 
equipment side of the picture has 
been the invention of the continuous 
mixing process. In effect, this proc- 
ess completely eliminates all the 
traditional production methods from 
the mixing stage right through to 
the moment when bread enters the 
oven. Although installed commer- 
cially in six or seven of the larger 
bakeries, it is still in what might 
be termed the experimental stage 
and there is no indication right now 
as to when it might come in to more 
general use. JAMES R. PHELAN, 
managing editor, Bakers Weekly, 
New York, N. Y. 


Soft Drinks Get Late Start . . 
The American soft drink industry 
for the eighth straight year in- 
creased its sales. Volume reached 
a new record high with sales at 
approximately 1.2 billion cases, ac- 
cording to figures just released by 
the American Bottlers of Carbon- 
ated Beverages, national association 
of the soft drink industry. This 
represented a 4% increase over 1952 
volume. 

Hopes for an early start on an- 
other record-breaking year were 
shattered when fickle spring weath- 
er sent the mercury falling in every 
section of, the country and pro- 
longed topcoat use. 

Biggest news in the industry is 
the use of the new container . . the 
can. 

With 23 companies now merchan- 
dising soft drinks in cans, and more 
joining the parade each week, it is 
still too soon to say just what effect 
the less-than-a-year-old package 
will have on the industry. How- 
ever, the eyes of all bottlers, fran- 
chise houses, manufacturers and 
allied tradesmen are glued to this 
development. . . BRADFORD MCFADDEN, 
publisher, The American Bottler, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Continued on page 33 
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HOW TO GET YOUR SHARE 
OF THE MARKET IN 
7 INDUSTRIAL CENTERS LIKE THIS 


———————— 





F DETROIT 


INSID 





AN INDUSTRIAL METROPOLIS LIKE THIS OFFERS A BIG MARKET FOR YOU 


Think of Detroit and you think of automobiles for instance. With its completion, additional mil- 
Motor Capital of the World. But even though that lions of industrial dollars will be channelled into 
reputation could belong only to Detroit, today its and out of the Detroit area. 
industrial prominence is much broader than that. , 

Who Specifies The Countless Products 


For “Detroit Today” is “Industry Today.” In aw Dannie taedion? 


addition to slick four-wheeled products, the ; 
metropolis is a major producer of countless diver- We've selected a cross section of Detroit plants 
sified products for both consumer and industrial and compared it with the membership list of the 
markets. And the giant industrial metropolis is Detroit chapter of the American Society of Tool 
still growing. There’s the St. Lawrence Seaway. Engineers. The table below presents the results. 


NO. OF 


COMPANY | EMPLOYES END PRODUCT TOOL 
(SEE KEY ENGINEERS 


AT BOTTOM) (A.S.T.E. MEMBERS) 





Designing of tools, dies and special machinery 

Mechanical designing 

Broaches, broaching fixtures, broaching holders 

Plumbing ware, automobile bodies, paint, brass, ete. 

Auto wheels, brake drums, brakes, automobile bodies, etc. 
Adding and accounting machines, office equipment 
Carbide tools, dies, machine parts 

Passenger cars, trucks, powdered metal products 

Tools, broaches 

Designing of tools, dies, jigs, and special machinery 
Railroad loading equipment, auto heating and ventilating equipment, etc. 
Machine tools, precision parts, milk packaging machines 
Passenger cars and trucks 


Allen Engineering Co. 
Allied Research Designers, Inc. 
Apex Broach Co., Inc. 
Briggs Manufacturing Co. 
Budd Company, The 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Carboloy Co., Inc. 
Chrysler Corporation (All Divisions) 
Detroit Broach Co., Inc. 
Efficient Engineering Company, Inc. 
Evans Products Company 
Ex-Cell-O Corporation 
Ford Motor Company 

(Ford and Lincoln-Mercury Divisions) 
General Motors Corporation (All Divisions) 
Michigan Tool Company 
National Broach & Machine Co. 
Packard Motor Car Company 
Pioneer Engineering & Manufacturing Co. 
Standard Tool Manufacturing Co. 
Stellar Engineering, Inc. 
Vickers, Inc. 
Vinco Corporation 
Wesson Tool Co. 


rworoouco ro rrreoTc & 


Passenger cars and trucks, transmission units, auto hardware 
Gear production machines and tools 

Machinery, gear shaving, gear measuring, precision gears, etc. 
Passenger automobiles 

Industrial designing 

Special machinery, multiple heads, jigs and fixtures, gages, tools 
Designing of tools, dies, and special machines 

Hydraulic pumps, valves, cylinders, etc. 

Jigs, fixtures, gages, gears, stampings 

Carbide cutting tools and carbides 


ooo oc oO F OC > 














pf 





KEY: A—Over 5,010—B—3,000 to 5,000—C—500 to 2.999—-D—Less t ,an 500 
Sources: Industrial Dept., Detroit Board of Commerce; The Directory of Michigan Manufacturers. Membership records, American Society of TooiEngineers. 





THIS MAGAZINE GETS INSIDE, 
WHEREVER THERE’S INDUSTRY 


WHEREVER your type of product is specified, t | | 
you'll find THE TOOL ENGINEER. Original articles apap 
by authorities in the field and other special features 


loll 
help supply the answers and up-to-date information | 3 
they need. whag H (to wl & 


The advertising pages provide a lot of help, too. 
The tool engineers look to them for the latest in- 
formation on the many varied products they must 
specify every day. 

Call in THE TOOL ENGINEER representative in 
your area for all the facts and figures. 
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New Packaging for Bottles . . 
The soft drink industry has just re- 
corded a year where sales increased 
4% over 1952, for a total volume of 
1.2 billion cases, with a manufactur- 
ers value of approximately $1.1 bil- 
lion. This makes nine years of un- 
broken gains, and compares with 
the 1945 volume of 731,460,000 cases. 


1954 will be marked by increased 
efforts to again achieve a new sales 
record, with about $75,000,000 be- 
ing spent for advertising and pro- 
motion. It will also be the year 
when the trend toward the use of 
a disposable container gains con- 
siderable strength in the number of 
companies engaged in this kind of 
packaging. 

The newest disposable package is 
the metal can, but it is known that 
other materials, like plastics and 
paper, are being investigated for 
possible use as soft drink containers. 
The industry’s standard disposable 
package, the no-return no-deposit 
bottle, showed an increase of a 
102% in sales in 1953, and this is 
expected to continue to grow. An 
increasing number of bottlers are 
also engaging in the bottling of di- 
etetic type beverages, to satisfy the 
demand for this form of soft drink. 

Price-wise and profit-wise, the 
soft drink industry is on much firm- 
er footing than in the past, and 
hence, optimistic about its prospects 
in the near future. . . M. J. BECKER, 
editor, National Bottlers’ Gazette, 
New York. 


Feed Plants Mushrooming. . In- 
vasion of the U. S. heavy grain- 
mill equipment market by big and 
prosperous English, Swiss and 
West German companies, is head- 
line news now throughout the 
grain handling and grain process- 
ing industries. Three-ton English 
double roller mills, for example, are 
being laid down in Chicago (15% 
duty paid) for $4,200 . . considerably 
under’ going prices of U. S. equip- 
ment equivalents. Thus Minne- 
apolis purchasing agents for Inter- 
national Milling Co., for example, 
have spent a lot of their recent 
modernization millions for foreign 
as well as U. S. machinery. 


Fastest growing part of the grain- 
processing industry is feed manu- 
facture. Feed plants are mushroom- 
ing, particularly in the Southeast. 
A minimum growth of 1,000,000 tons 
of commercial feed a year for 20 
years is expected. 

For vitamin, mineral and premix 
additions to flour, self-rising flour 
and other cereal products, millers 
are buying $8,000,000 worth of in- 
gredients annually. 

Finally, the grain-storage boom: 
The government’s fast (tax) write- 
off policy has been, and continues 
a phenomenal stimulant to elevator 
construction. H. K. FERGUSON, 
editor-in-chief, American Miller & 
Processor and vice-president, Feeds 
Illustrated, Prospect Heights, Ill. 


New Competitive Weapons . . 
Extremely intensified competition 
will characterize the brewing indus- 
try in the months ahead. An ad- 
ditional three million barrels of pro- 
ductive capacity is beginning to hit 
the market on the West Coast . . 
and at a time when the big Milwau- 
kee breweries are still fighting hard 
to recapture the market they lost to 
regional and local breweries during 
the 76-day strike in 1953. 

Though total sales so far this year 
are down slightly from last year, 
the increased competition should 
bring sales over the 1953 mark (the 
second best year in the industry’s 
history) by the end of 1954. 

With labor a major cost factor, 
brewers are taking a “second look” 
at their packaging and _ handling 
equipment and methods. Newly de- 
veloped high-speed machinery with 
regard to the former and the pal- 
letizing of their operations with re- 
gard to the latter are receiving more 
and more attention. 

While national shippers are de- 
centralizing their productive facil- 
ities, the alert and hard-working 
regional brewers are reacting in an 
optimistic and positive manner, in 
many cases turning decentralization 
to their own advantage. 

Some breweries have become ac- 
tive in the canning of soft drinks: 
some, Pabst for example .. as a 
part of their general diversificant 
program; others, as a prop under 
sagging profit reports. . . BERNIE ERF, 
managing editor, Brewers Digest, 
Chicago. 8 


| Budgeting 





Technical Publicity and Cditorial Relations 


Noa. § ofa sertes, 
Basis For 


Information Programs 


Seven years of budget-building 
with 25 clients boil down 

to three common-sense principles 
for the man who has to price a 
trade and technical 

information program. 


A—Don’t just hire a team 

and say “get going.” 

Decide on _ subject matter 
or specific audiences 

for specific sales purposes. 

Then you'll know how much 
skill, time and organization 
you have to buy. 


B—Buy only what you need. 
It will take time 

to evolve your best 

technical information pattern. 


Let results dictate when and 
how far to step up your 
program—as a dozen Smith 
clients have done. 


C—AIl you buy 

in the technical publicity market 
is ability, experience and 
energy—measured in man-hours. 
Pay a fair hourly rate 

for the finest operatives 

you can hire, 

pay no mark-up on expenses, 
and that’s all. 


Our policy is 


Retainer: Zero 


At current levels, a $16,000 
annual appropriation 

(covering both time and 
average expenses) buys 

85 to 100 man-hours per month. 
That’s enough for big league 
results. 


Harry W. Smith 


Incorporated 


NEW YORK 

41 E, 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Palmolive Bldg. (WH 3-1262) 
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news 


of industrial sales and advertising 


Color ads dominate ARF study 


But one black and white tops 
them all; survey shows high 
business paper readership 

® NEW york .. The fifth business 
paper readership study of the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation, New 
York, is out. And admen have 
their work cut out for them if 
they're to use the study to help 
solve their problems. 

This study surveyed advertising 
and editorial readership of one issue 
of Commercial Car Journal, a con- 
trolled circulation publication pub- 
lished by the Chilton Co., Phila- 
delphia. The four previous studies 
were of paid circulation publications 
(IM, Nov., ’50). 

Here are some of the findings (in 
no particular order) of this latest 
study: 

1. Some 2.6 persons saw or read 
each copy of that issue of the pub- 
lication. 

2. Of the “qualified” readers, 98° 
remembered having seen or read at 
least one of the 127 ads that were 
measured in the study. 

3. Of the “qualified” readers, 96 
remembered having seen or read at 
least one of the 51 editorial items 
measured. 

4. Sixteen of the 20 best read ads 
used color. 

5. The best read ad of all was in 
black and white. 

6. Among “potential” readers, 
62° said they directly influence or 
enter into the purchase of equip- 
ment or supplies, 12% make recom- 
mendations for such purchases. Of 
these men (74% of the “potential” 
readers) 86° said they usually 
specify the make or brand of equip- 
ment and supplies. 

7. 66% of the “potential” readers 
said they were concerned in some 
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Best Read .. Permatex black ar 


e 


way with the purchase of shop 
equipment and tools. 

The study was based on 443 in- 
terviews with persons who received 
the October, 1953, issue of the Com- 
mercial Car Journal. 

Persons interviewed included both 
those to whom the publication was 
addressed and those who saw it 
through being on a route list or 
through having it passed along to 
them informally. That’s the reason 
there are 2.6 readers per copy. The 
total of these is the total “potential” 
readership. 

“Qualified” readership was deter- 
mined by two tests. The first was to 
ask the 443 persons interviewed if 
they had read the issue to be sur- 
veyed. Forty-one per cent said they 
had not. They were automatically 
disqualified. The other test was to 
show each “potential” reader ten 
pieces of editorial matter that ap- 
peared in the issue and ten pieces 


that never had been published. If 
the reader could identify as having 
seen more of the published than the 
unpublished items, he became a 
“qualified” reader. 

The 127 ads measured in the 
study ranged in size from four pages 
to less than a quarter page. 

Readership scores for the top 20 
ads ranged from 54% to 39%. The 
ad that scored 54° readership was 
a black and white one-pager ad- 
vertising gasket material made by 
Permatex Co., Brooklyn. The ad 
employed cartoon-like drawings to 
show product application and brief 
copy to explain the drawings. 

The next seven ads in the top 20 
all used color, in fact 16 of the top 
20 were color ads. This seems to 
indicate color ads are better read 
than black and white. But if that’s 
a conclusion, it must be drawn in- 
dependently of the study, because 
ARF does not draw any conclusions. 

The best read editorial item was 
a page of jokes, including a cartoon 

. an unusual feature in a business 
publication. It scored 65% reader- 
ship. Next best read editorial item 
was a new products department 
with 61°, readership, and third best 
read was a feature article on the 
cause of highway accidents (53% 
readership). 

The stated purpose of the study 
is to help advertisers and agencies 
make more effective use of business 
papers and to aid publishers in 
evaluating and improving editorial 
content of their publications. 

ARF tells the findings of the 
study and that’s all. It’s up to the 
admen and publishers to take these 
findings and relate them to their 
problems. 


GE official predicts atomic 
power use by utilities soon 

@ WASHINGTON Atomic power 
plants will be competing success- 
fully with electric 
power plants within ten years, the 
General Electric Co.’s top atomic 
official has predicted. 

Speaking on the Atomic Industrial 
Forum, Francis K. McCune, general 
manager, GE Atomic Products Di- 
vision, said, “We at General Electric — 
believe that electric utility compa- 
nies will be owning and operating 
a number of atomic power plants 
within the next ten years.” 

Continued on page 36 
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Announcing ... 


the forthcoming 1956-1957 


edition of 





At the moment of buying 
decision, it... 


Completes 


YOUR SELLING JOB 


This is the Directory that your prospect 
turns to when he has a definite safety 
or maintenance problem to lick .. . at 
the critical moment when he has sold 
himself on a need .. . and doesn’t quite 
know how fo fill it. 


... He is looking for your sales 
story! He needs your help! 


The DIRECTORY gives full, illustrated, 
and accurate descriptions of safety and 
maintenance products and equipment. 
It’s the only work of its kind . . . and 
the “Bible of Safety and Maintenance 
Products.” 


Here are just a few of the fields of prod- 
ucts, services and equipment for which 
your prospects shop in BEST’S SAFETY 
AND MAINTENANCE DIRECTORY: 


Plant Lighting Production Equipment 

Electric Equipment Above Ground 

Plant Maintenance Protection 

Plant Sanitation Atmosphere Analysis 

Roofing Equipment Liquid Materials 

Training Aids Handling 

Radiation Protection Machinery Guarding 

Warning Aids and Control 

Personal Hygiene & Personal Protection 
Sanitation Miscellaneous 

Fire Protection 


Thousands of ex’ra, full time salesmen . . . 
when the customer is making his selection 
... and service for two years in a nation- 
wide market... this is the sales oppor- 
tunity offered to you in BEST’S SAFETY 
AND MAINTENANCE DIRECTORY. 


Advertising Forms Close Sept., 1955 


BEST’S SAFETY. 


& MAINTENANCE 
DIRECTORY 


ALFRED M. BEST CO., INC. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38.N_ Y. 
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“Some of these,” he added, “will 
be full-scale and, what is most im- 
portant, they will generate electric- 
ity at competitive costs, possibly 
within five, certainly within ten 
years.” 

“We believe this will be accom- 
plished without government subsidy 
for production plant construction or 
operation, and with government- 
supplied fuel priced at cost-of-pro- 
duction levels,’ Mr. McCune said. 


Neat Number... Oricinal equipment 
supplier to auto industry, Flex-O-Tube Div., 
p., Detroit, expands with neat 

1ged hose assemblies for window 


ps and power steering. 


Standard Oil man heads 
industrial audio visual group 

® cuHIcaco . . Joseph S. Schieferly, 
employe communications depart- 
ment, Standard Oil Co. (N.J.), New 
York, has been elected president of 
the Industrial Audio Visual Asso- 
ciation. 

He was elected at the association’s 
annual meeting in Chicago, attended 
by 66 members and guests repre- 
senting more than 40 companies in 
the United States and Canada which 
use audio-visual presentations in 
employe communications or sales. 

Other officers elected were: first 
vice-president, Frederick G. Beach, 
Remington Rand, Inc., New York; 
second vice-president, William B. 
Cox, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway, Chicago; John T. Hawkin- 


son, Illinois Central Railroad Co., 
Chicago, and secretary, Don F. 
Steineke, Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich. 


Predict sales drop if 


business paper ads are cut 
™ NEW yorK . . More than half of 


the nation’s industrial advertisers 
say their sales would drop if they 
curtailed business publication ad- 
vertising, a survey by McGraw-Hill 
Research, New York, indicates. 

Of the 696 industrial companies 
that took part in the survey, 220 
said there would be an immediate 
drop in sales if business paper 
advertising were cut. Predictions 
ranged from an estimated 5% de- 
crease to statements such as “it 
would put us out of business.” A 
qualified or eventual drop in sales 
was indicated by 177 of the re- 
spondents. 

Of the other respondents, 166 in- 
dicated other adverse effects such 
as a need for a larger sales force 
or difficulty in entering new mark- 
ets, and 133 said such a cut in busi- 
ness paper advertising would have 
little or no effect on sales. 

The survey was one of five, cover- 
ing nearly 20 industries, undertaken 
by McGraw-Hill to delve into vari- 
ous phases of industrial advertising. 

One of the other surveys told 
the per cent of sales that industrial 
companies spend on _ advertising. 
Paper and allied products led the 
other products, with 3.35°% of sales 
spent on advertising. Miscellaneous 
machine parts makers spent 3% of 
sales on advertising; stone, clay and 
glass products makers, 2.76% and 
construction and mining machinery 
manufacturers, 2.579. Percentages 
listed here are median figures. 

The other surveys asked: 


1. What are the objectives of your 
product advertising? The replies: 
to give product characteristics (31.- 
4%), to obtain inquiries and sales 
leads (23.1%), to maintain or es- 
tablish product recognition (20.7%), 
to aid salesmen and _ distributors 
(13%), to publicize company serv- 
ices connected with product (13%), 
to create desire to try out product 
(10.7%), to introduce a new product 
(10.6%), to show cost-cutting ad- 
vantage of product (9.4%), to create 
direct demand for product (9.4%), 

Continued on page 38 
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What produces an average of 29.2 
more orders per 100 sales calls? 


Prior interest; prior knowledge of 





the product—and the condition 
under which the call is made! 


The recent study by the Sales Executives Club of New 
York shows that the average number of orders per 
100 sales calls can jump from 9.2 orders on COLD 
calls 


to 16.0 orders on calls made following up an ad 
inquiry 

to 38.4 orders from calls made after buyers had 
studied a potential supplier's catalog and invited 
the salesmen to call. (difference between 9.2 COLD 
and 38.4 on INVITATION— 29.2) 


It certainly follows that you should do everything 
possible to make it easy for your potential customers 
to use your catalog whenever they come into the mar- 
ket for your type of product. The more of them who 
use your catalog, the more will invite your represent- 
atives to cal!. The more invitations your men get to 
call, the more orders you will get. 


So how do you get your catalog used more? 


There is no way to force people to consult your cata- 
log. But there are simple and effective ways to increase 
the chances that your catalog will be used in as many 
“The more your catalog is used by potential customers, 

the more often your representatives will be invited to call!” 


encrogen emma vaca 





Sweet's Catalog Service 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
Designers, producers and distributors of manufacturers’ 
catalogs for the industrial and construction markets. 


Dept. 78, 119 West 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 


Atlanta « Boston + Buffalo « Chicago + Cincinnau 
Cleveland + Dallas + Detroit « Los Angeles 
Philadelphia « Pittsburgh + St. Louis « San Francisco 








places, as many times as buyers come into the market 
for products like yours. 


Getting manufacturers’ catalogs used has been the 
whole business of Sweet’s for 48 years. Sweet’s can: 


(1) help you design your catalog so as 

to make it easy for potential customers 
to identify your product as the answer to 
their specific needs and to call in your 
representative, 


(2) place your catalog in the right offices 
of all companies of interest to you, 


(3) make sure your catalog is maintained 
in all these offices so that it is instantly 
accessible when buying needs arise, 


(4) enable your advertising to lead each 
“warmed-up” prospect directly to your 

catalog so as to speed his action from 

interest to cataloy use to invitation 

for your representative to call. 





Currently Sweet’s is helping 1,550 manufacturers get 
their catalogs used more often. The Sweet’s district 
manager near you will be glad to show you how we 
work with manufacturers to help them get more orders 
by getting their salesmen invited to call more often. 


r---- aes 


This free booklet will help you see how you can get more 
potential customers to invite your salesmen to call. 
: 7] Free booklet, ‘‘Your catalogs—key to more orders at lower cost.” 


7] Please have your district manager show me how industrial 
marketers get more orders through improved catalog procedure. 
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Now an independent publication, 
employee-owned and operated 


EMIL G. STANLEY 


President and Treasurer 


W. S. WADE 


Executive Vice-President 


N. C. HUDSON 


Vice-President and 
S:cretary 


~ 


W. J. MULDER 


Vice-President 


BPA 


Effective with the July issue, Transportation Supply News is 
an independent publication, no longer a subsidiary of the 
Traffic Service Corporation. 


Its publishing company, Transportation Supply Publishing 
Corporation, is now an independent company, employee- 
owned and employee-operated. The general offices will 
remain at the same address, 22 W. Madison St., Chicago, but 
moved from the 4th to the 6th floor. 


Emil G. Stanley, founder of the publication, remains as its 
president and treasurer. 


W. S. Wade, who has been with the publication 6 years, 
is the new Executive Vice-President; N. C. Hudson, editor 
for the past $ vears and continuing in that capacity, is Vice- 
President and Secretary; and W. J. Mulder, 9 years with the 
publication, is Vice-President. 


These four principals have spent an aggregate of 32 years 


on TSN-——and 67 years in publishing and advertising. 


The New York office will continue to be managed by 
Manning Brown, who has been Eastern Manager for a year. 


Also, 


A new San Francisco office will soon be announced. 
a new office will be established soon in Detroit. 


The office clerical staff that has been working on the 


publication is retained by the new company. 


To the readers of TSN, this move means an expansion 
and improvement in the service TSN has so capably rendered 
the past 9 vears. With such expansion and improvement in 
service to the readers, this change will correspondingly mean 
a finer advertising opportunity to advertisers. 


Write for Market and Media Data and recent copies. 


FOUNDED 1945 


Transportation 
Supply News 


General Offices 


22 West Madison St., (Sth floor) Chicago 2, Ill. Phone FRanklin 2-7450 


Detroit and San 
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to show product applications (8.7%), 
to address distributors (8%), to get 
new markets and territories (8%), 
to show product benefit (7.5%), to 
address original equipment market 
(2.7%), to aid in competitive situa- 
tion (2.7%), and generalized state- 
ments such as “to increase sales” or 
“to promote product” (24.4%). 

2. How do advertising managers 
prove values of industrial advertis- 
ing to their management? The re- 
plies included: through evidence of 
custemer reaction (in inquiries and 
through evidence of dis- 
tributor reaction (in letters or other 
communications and in demands for 
ad reprints and merchandising 
aids), through evidence within the 
(in reaction from 
departments or 

itself), through 
dence from other companies (com- 


sales), 


sales, 
from 


company 
advertising 
management evi- 
petitor’s advertising or case histo- 
ries of consistent advertisers), and 
evidence the (in 
market studies, or publisher’s pro- 


from publisher 
motion). 

3. What the of 
vour institutional advertising? Re- 
to establish, main- 


are objectives 
plies included: 
tain or increase prestige, to keep 
our name before buyers, to publi- 
cize company’s facilities and serv- 
ices, to aid salesmen and distribu- 
tors and to create public interest in 
the company. 


ABP to honor business papers 
for editorial excellence 

@ HOT SPRINGS, VA. Associated 
Business Publications estab- 
lished two new awards to be given 
business papers for editorial excel- 


has 


lence. 

The awards, for which only ABP 
member publications are qualified, 
will be earned for (1) a series of 
three or more editorials or articles 
which have contributed significantly 
to the field or industry served and 
(2) the best reporting of a major 
event or project. 

The awards will be called the 
“Jesse H. Neal Editorial Achieve- 
ment Awards” in honor of ABP’s 
first executive secretary. The first 
awards will be given next year. 

Judging of entries in the awards 

Continued on page 40 
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U.S. SPENDS RECORD $34.7 BILLION ON NEW CONSTRUCTION’’ 


“In 1953, construction kept increasing until, by lic utility building was well up. The biggest push to 
year’s end, it had set an all-time record of $34.7 bil- 1953's historic high came from industrial and com- 
lion. Residential building did well enough...to put —s mercial buildings and buildings for public use.” 
the whole year above its 1952 figure. Roads and pub- —_— (Condensed from the nation’s leading pictorial publication.) 


1954 WILL BE AS BIG! 


Preliminary reports, surveys, records of work started, and bids asked and let forecast another “record” 
year for the construction industry in 1954. New toll roads, buildings and public works will keep the 
market in the $40 billion class. 


..- AND you HAVE THE KEYS TO THIS RECORD MARKET! 


Page after page of bid and job news... ads that tell 

readers what and where to buy... specialists who 

know the market—these features of each Associated 

Construction Publication have attracted 83,314 con- 

struction industry readers. These readers are the 

men who buy cquipment and supplies—your cus- 

tomers. Your sales message is let in the front door 
by these regional construction magazines—your key THE KEY TO THE OWL y 
to the world’s record market! $40 BILLION MARKET 


° 


mn Bulletin . _ Construction Digest ce 
82 doors in the The key to 9.027 doors in the F..~1 Opens 12.013 Zour aaa tthe d 
r rat market. with Nesth Gislaat wer Ket with circu by co feulation in 
‘tion market Minnesota, North lation in Ohio. Tn Indiana, and Ili Viant fos % Bernsvive ania, New 
Dakota and lowa nois. Jersey, Delaw: are and Maryland 


Construction News Monthly Michigan Co 

Opens 7.050 doors in the ‘Arkan 7 The key to 3,363 doors ir: the ix Opens 6,308 doors iy the Kansas 
sas, Eastern Missouri, Louisiana, ‘ Ceorgia South tive Michigan construction mar Jowa, Western Missouri, Okla 
TCisteme Mississippi and West r rastern Tennessee oe homa, and Nebraska construction 
ern Tennessee markets. * ; : wae 


Kennaen ystern Mis ire, Vermont. —° tah. Wyo 
4 — ennessee, North . . hode Island and ng, f Yevada, Arizona 


1 Arkansas ome. ened by this key om 8 Market 


ng 2 ; oot ern 4,48: s : Eng’ rade, to 6,137 doors in the Colo 


For facts and data on the keys to the $40 billion construction 

2 market, or on the key to any part of that market, write Gordon 

Wisconsin. Anderson, Secy., 1022 Lumber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, 
oe Spee Minnesota. 


Special Representative for the Group only: 
JACK BAIN CO., 545 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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industries ! 


| Hot Tips . . Tennis pr bbitt (seated) gives tips to ABP convention-goers (I. to r.) 
| Albert Ha iptli, pul er, Ar can Machinist; Paul Montgomery, executive vice-president 
Wintersteen, general manager, National Cleaner & 
irnal; Shelton Fisher, publisher, Power; Leo Williams, 


blisher, Fc 


B. Fairchild, vice-president, 


ly; Edwin D. Fowle, pu i Engineering; Wil- 


als & Methods, and Edgar W. 


By applying complex 
technology to simple 
machines like the lever, 
mechanical engineers are 
keeping the industrial world 
in motion. In charge of 
operations, they have a hand 
in all buying and specifying 
functions, and, as influential 
factors in 21 basic industries, 
they can make or break your 
most important sales. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING iS 
the one publication that sells 
35,000 mechanical engineers 
exclusively, in industry 

after industry. 


Engineers are educated 
to specify and buy. 


MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Published by 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 





29 West 39th Street @ 





\ ‘| New Y a « 
&.. ew York 18, N. Y a 
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competition will be handled by the 
Medill School of Journalism, North- 
| western University, under Kenneth 
E. Olson, dean of the school. 
Announcement of the establish- 
ment of the awards was made at the 
ABP’s annual spring meeting here. 
Philip H. Hubbard, president, 
Reinhold Publishing Co., New York, 
conducted a session at the 
meeting. He warned that higher 
costs are resulting in declining mar- 


cost 


gins of profit. 

James Kobak of J. K. Lasser & 
Co., New York firm, 
urged business adopt 
higher space rates and better man- 
agement to solve that problem. 

Officers elected at the meeting 
included: chairman, Karl M. Mann, 
;president, Case-Shepperd- Mann 
| Publishing Co., New York; Ist vice- 
president, P. C. Lauinger, president, 
Petroleum Publishing Co., Tulsa, 
Okla.; 2nd vice-president, Donald 
McAllister, vice-president and gen- 
|eral manager, Andrew Geyer, Inc., 
|New York; eastern vice-president, 
|Mr. Hubbard; midwestern vice- 
| president, Herbert A. Vance, presi- 
| dent, Vance Publishing Corp., Chi- 
| cago; secretary, Edgar W. B. Fair- 
| child, vice-president and treasurer, 
| Fairchild Publications, New York, 
| and treasurer, N. O. Wynkoop, Mc- 


| Graw-Hill Publishing Co. 


accounting 
papers to 


Relaxing . . Chatting at ABP meeting 
) Mitchell 


- vice-president, 
irnal; A. L. Burns, executive 


are (1. to r. ucker, 
Gulf Publishing Co., and P. 


Oil & Gas Journal. 


president 


Readex president tells what 
makes good advertising 

® cHicaco . . If you want people to 
read your ads, you'd better show 
your product in use and have some 
good copy to go along with the il- 
lustration, according to a readership 
expert. 

He’s Robert E. Pendergast, presi- 
dent of Readex, Inc., St. Paul com- 
pany whose business is to check on 
reader interest of advertising and 
editorial matter in various publica- 
tions, through mail questionnaires. 

Mr. Pendergast told a meeting of 
the Chicago Business Publications 
Association that the “best way” to 
gain reader interest in an ad is to 
show the product in use. That’s oft- 
en forgotten by admen, he said. 

Continued on page 42 
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Dian’t know we needed 
another convention— 
‘til you told me so”’ 


Recently we were talking to a 
utility vice president, responsible 
for the purchase of $12,000,000 
worth of coal per annum, and who 
suffers from the normal] surfeit of 
conventions which must be attended. 


What, we wondered, did he think of (duck!) a new 
national convention we considered important to the coal 
industry. 


“I’m for it. But 
“But what?” 


“Tf it were any other organi- 
zation than yours, I wouldn’t be!”’ 


Mechanization, Inc., thanks 
this v.p. for his kindness. From 
time to time comments like his remind us that we’ve become 
authorities on coal, through our work with four publications 
which cover coal from earth to hearth: A. MECHANIZATION 
(in the mines); B. UTILIZATION (from mine-gate to furnace- 
grate); C. MECHANNUAL (a yearly history); and D. CoAL 
INDUSTRY PURCHASING MANUAL 
(buying guide for buying influences). 
We come in contact with more 
coal men and coal users than any- 
body. (In doing so, we attend a 
greater number of 
national coal con- 
ventions than other 
publishers.) We’ve 
learned a great deal z bout production methods, 
preparat‘on technique, transportation, stock- 
piling, combustion methods, ash control and 
retail sales. 





Got any burning sales problems? Get in touch with us 
the conventional way—vwrite, wire, or phone. 


echanization, Inc. 


MUNSEY BUILDING e WASHINGTON 4, D.C. 


NEW YoRK « PITTSBURGH ¢ CHICAGO 
SAN FRANcisco « Los ANGELES 
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He backed this up by showing 
ads that Readex has used in its 
studies. He compared earth mov- 
ing equipment ads in the April, 
1951, issue of Construction Methods 
& Equipment with those in the 
March, 1954, issue of the publication. 

He said the ads that were tops 
in reader interest in both issues 
showed the product in use. He 
said also that as a result of the 
readership studies the company 
whose ads had the highest reader 
interest in 1951 . . R. G. LeTour- 
neau, Inc., Peoria, Ill. (now Le 
Tourneau-Westinghouse) . . in- 
creased reader interest from 31° 
in 1951 to 65°% in 1954. He said 
that the earth-moving equipment 
advertisers also increased their 
space by about 50% over that three- 
year period because of the Readex 
studies. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Pendergast said, 
large space advertising is not nec- 
essary to gain reader interest. He 
showed several small space ads that 
gained high Readex scores because 
their subjects were of interest to 
persons who read the publications 
they appeared in and because the 
copy was well written. 

Mr. Pendergast said he believed 
that position in the publication and 
color have very little to do with the 
effectiveness of advertising. 

“Position doesn’t mean a thing,” 
he said. “A good ad will get just 
as good readership in the back of 
the book as in the front. It just 
happens that publishers put the bet- 
ter, more experienced advertisers in 
the front.”  , 

So far as color is concerned he 
seid, “so long as color is used to 
exclaim, rather than explain, it adds 
nothing.” 

He said the reader is giving his 
attention to the publication while 
he is looking through it and the so- 
called “attention-getters” such as 
“splashes of color and fancy lay- 
outs” do not really get interest that 
they wouldn’t get anyway. 

He added that despite increasing 
demands on _ businessmen’s_ time 
they still “have more time to read 
things of interest than they have 
things to read.” 


Continued on page 44 
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a new specialized magazine 





pec Line 
| INDUSTRY 


to serve 
an $8 billion 
industry! 


how it originated—where it is going... 


A SPECIALIZED MARKET 


Phenomenal growth of the Pipe Line Industry in recent years 
has heightened the need for a specialized publication. Pipe Line 
investment in the past 23 years has jumped from $800 million 
to well over $8 billion. It is estimated that by 1975 it will have 
reached $23 billion. The operation and maintenance end of the 
industry alone offers a tremendous market, with approximately 
$12 million spent each week. 

Pipe Line Inpustry is the natural evolution of an editorial 
service that has proven so popular that even as a section in 
Wor_p On, Pipe Line circulation has doubled in recent years. 


$ 


EDITORIAL APPROACH 


Pipe Line Inpustry will continue to employ the basic for- 
mula that has made Wor.tp Oiv’s Pipe Line Section popular 
with Pipe Line men. The editors will invite opinions and help 
of industry experts. Opcrations, construction and maintenance 
will be featured. In addition, Prpz Line INpustry will carry a 
monthly Construction Box Score. The popular symposium-type 
article will be used frequently. 


GULF’S PLACE IN THE INDUSTRY 


Gulf Publishing Company has been serving the petroleum 
industry since 1916. Practical, job-help, specialized Gulf publi- 
cations are utilized by oil men everywhere. Wor.Lp O1L, PETRO- 
LEUM REFINER and Pipe Line INpustry have a combined 
circulation of over 39,000. Gulf’s experience and assets will be 
used to make the new magazine a real service to the industry. 


CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING 


Pipe Line Inpustry has a guaranteed distribution of 4,500. 
Publication date is the 5th of each month, first issue, July, 
1954. Complete, full-year coverage for a black and white page 
is priced at $220 a page. 

Space reservations are now being accepted at any of the 
offices listed below. Write today for full details and market 
data on this strong, new, specialized advertising force — PIPE 
Line Inpustry. 


FIRST Chorce of OCC NCI voces. i ad 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Apecalized PEROUUM Siblications 


Houston (6), 3301 Buffalo Drive, LY-4301 

New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, El Dorado 5-4012 
Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, Wabash 2-9330 
Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, Main 1-2550 
Tulsa (3), Hunt Building, 3-1844 


Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington Park, Jefferson 1219 S37 Pipe 
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Stickin Around 


with KLEEN-STIK 


LIFE Can Be Beautiful ! 


To a P.O.P. advertiser, there’s 
nothing so beautiful as a display 
that makes his product come to 
life! And it’s easy to turn the trick 
with self-stickin” KLEEN-STIRK. 
This miracle moistureless adhesive, 
cleverly combined with folds and 
die-cuts, produces many super- 
lifelike displays that ““POP”’ right 
out—like these: 


Chili’s a “Hot” Item... 


Especially the way H. J. HEINZ 
CO. displays theirs! Famous for 
variety, Heinz wanted a shelf-edge 
display with plenty of “‘spice’’—so 
0. C. ROESEMEIER of their Sales 
Promotion Dept.and A. J. ADAMS 
in Advertising “cooked up” this 
lifelike dish. Geautiful production 
job by WM. G. JOHNSTON, ex- 
pert Pittsburgh color printer — 
double scored to “‘pop out” the 
die-cut illustration for even greater 
ae And of course, KLEEN- 
STIK supplies the sticking power, 
with its simple peel-an’-press appli- 
cation that sticks and sticks and 
sticks! 


to 
"Wax’”’ 
Eloquent 


Do it with PRIDE! That’s the 
sales message S. C. JOHNSON & 
SON, INC., gets across by strategic 
use of this novel “‘strong-arm”’ tech- 
nique. The die-cut arm and hand 
holding a bottle of Pride projects 
from the store shelf with startling 
realism, held firmly in place by 
strips of super-stickin’ KLEEN- 
STIK —and it’s highly visible from 
both sides!) JOHN RASMUSSEN 
of Johnson’s handled this neat job 
through WESTERN PRINTING 
& LITHO of Racine, with precision 
a by WELLS-BADGER 
CORP. 


You can get more LIFE in your 
P.O.P., too, with self-sticking 
KLEEN-STIK. Everything from 
die-cuts to simple—but effective— 
window streamers, back-bar signs, 
and plenty more! Ask your printer 
or litho man to slip you a few 
samples and ideas—or write for our 
free “*Idea-of-the-Month” service 
right away! 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 


225 North Michigan Avenue « Chicago 1, Ill. 
Pioneers in pressure sensitives for Advertising and Labeling 
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Battle looms, rival material 
handling shows scheduled 

® NEW YORK . . Two rival material 
handling expositions have been 
scheduled . . one in Chicago during 
the week of May 16, 1955, the other 
in Cleveland, June 4-7, 1956. 

Announcement of the two shows 
indicates a battle for control of one 
of the nation’s largest industrial ex- 
hibits: 

Principals are the Material Han- 
dling Institute, Pittsburgh, whose 71 
members include some of the larg- 
est companies in the industry, and 
Clapp & Poliak, New York exposi- 
tion management firm which lays 
claim to being the founder of the 
original show. 

The big point at issue in the con- 
troversy is the frequency with 
which the shows should be held. 

The first material handling show 
was held in 1947 and attracted 96 
exhibitors. In 1948, 195 companies 
participated, and in 1949, 220. Then 
it was decided to hold the shows 
biennially. The 1951 show had 250 
exhibitors, and 341 took part in last 
year’s exposition in Philadelphia. 

From the beginning, Clapp & 
Poliak managed the show, and many 
MHI members exhibited. For ex- 
ample, 60 of the 341 exhibitors in 
1953 were MHI members. 

An institute spokesman said 
members expressed discontent after 
the 1953 show with the frequency 
of the exposition. As a result, he 
said, MHI exposition committee 
chairman Walter E. Schirmer, Clark 
Equipment Co., Buchanan, Mich., 
polled the membership and “almost 
100% of the members” indicated 
that one show every three years 
was sufficient. Reasons given, ac- 
cording to the MHI spokesman, were 
the relatively slow development of 
new machines or techniques in the 
industry and the high cost of trans- 
porting heavy and bulky equipment 
to show areas. 

Meanwhile, Clapp & Poliak went 
ahead with plans to hold a show in 
1955, utilizing Chicago’s Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre and its $1,250,- 
000 addition (now being built). The 
addition is owned by Clapp & 
Poliak. 


Exhibit space price could become 
a big factor in this dispute. Clapp 
& Poliak’s 1955 exposition is being 
booked at the rate of $2.50 per 
square foot. MHI announced that 
for its 1956 show, “cost of space to 
exhibitors is planned to be 50% 
less than space purchased by ex- 
hibitors at the Philadelphia show in 
1953.” 

Space cost $2 per square foot at 
the Philadelphia show, which cuts 
the price for the 1956 MHI show to 
about $1 a square foot . . about 40% 
of the Clapp & Poliak’s quoted price 
for the Chicago show. ; 

Nevertheless, Clapp & Poliak’s 
president Saul Poliak, said that 
within a month after the announce- 
ment of the 1955 show, 230 booth 
reservations had come in, and 20 
were from MHI members. 

An attempt has been made to 
bring the two organizations together 
in a meeting, but the meeting was 
canceled because of the illness of 
MHI president W. C. Elledge, man- 
ager, sales to material handling in- 
dustries, General Electric Co., 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


Hamm back at Traffic Service 
Corp., Stanley takes new post 

= cHicaco .. E. F. Hamm, Jr., has 
resumed the presidency of Traffic 
Service Corp., Chicago, publisher of 
Traffic World, and Emil G. Stanley, 
former president, has resigned to 
head a former subsidiary of the cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Stanley has become president 
of Transportation Supply News 
Publishing Co., Chicago, which pub- 
lishes Transportation Supply News. 
He has disposed of his interest in 
Traffic Service Corp., and acquired 
ownership of the former subsidiary 
company. 

Mr. Stanley had been president 
and treasurer of Traffic Service 
Corp. since last August, when Mr. 
Hamm resigned to become manag- 
ing director of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Washington. 
Mr. Hamm now will resume those 
two posts at Traffic Service. 

Associated with Mr. Stanley at 
Transportation Supply News Pub- 
lishing Co. will be W. S. Wade, 
executive vice-president; N. C. 
Hudson, editor, vice-president and 
secretary, and W. J. Mulder, vice- 
president. 


Continued on page 46 





As Mass Production goes...so goes America 


MASS Aoduchons Own Magazine 


ee 


————————. 


re : 
‘ae RE >.< 


AUTOMATION, of course! 


For exactly two decades, readers have found our editors unswerving in 
their concentration upon the enormous, vital business of mass produc- 
tion metal working. We believe it can accurately be said that readers 
are therefore conditioned and receptive to the appeal of any adver- 
tiser who has something to sell to mass production. Take automa- 
tion, for instance. As long ago as January, 1951, PRODUCTION was 
featuring automation — because it fits best in mass production proc- 
esses. Alert advertisers can reach, through PRODUCTION, a rich 
conditioned, receptive market — NOW — that knows no equal in 
buying influence and interest. 


i PRODUCTION 


BRAMSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Birmingham, Michigan 
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How to Sell 
the $9 Billion 
Wood apn 


*THE re 
MM anuf 


and 


Wood 
Products 





WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
Covers — SUYING POWER 


lation liberately 
ae do 88 € 
Wood & Wood Pr oduc 


management and 


88 

OF ore tk e plan 

Prox rea he authority and the 
money to buy what yo ave 


EDITORIAL AND a a 
agement and. “production 


to 
© sé 


- better r than 22° 


Ask For These Sales Aids 
If you havent seen the NEW Wood & Wood 
Products, write for a sample copy today. 
And for facts about this huge market, ask 
for our Market Data File including report of 
recent field study. 


**Based on December 31, 1953, vs. December 31 
1952 publisher's statements. > 


¥ DOD 


wood products 
16C A VANCE PUBLICATION at) 


139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Phone: Financial 6-5380 
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Advertiser changes .. 


Fred R. Roper . . with Standard Oil Co. of 
California, San Francisco, since 1932, has 


appointed assistant advertising man- 


Robert F. Elmiger —" 
the Alloy Tube 


art 
IN.j. 


Union 


Arthur C. Treece . . { 


ye and plant 


assistant mer 


Huldrum, Jr. . . former eastern di- 
sales manager, Shell Chemical 


1 named general 


Wiliam K. Case .. former editor of Bur- 
roughs Corp.'s marketing and employe 
iliiiiatlis, Detroit, Mich., has been ap- 


pointed supervisor of publicity. Edmund 


F. Fintak, formerly with the Wyandotte 
News Herald, has been named the new 
editor of publications. 


William N. Hulme . . former sales repre- 
sentative, Brake Shoe & Castings division, 
American Brake Shoe Co., New York, has 
been named district sales manager of 
brake shoes in San Francisco. John L. 
Goheen, former district manager for com- 
mercial research for the West Coast, has 
been named district sales manager of cast- 


ings in San Francisco. 


Agency changes. . 


Canfield 


Griswold-Eshleman Co. . . has elected two 
vice-presidents: Lee R. Canfield, former 
account executive, and W. A. Weaver, 


former assistant to the president. 


Selvage, Lee & Chase .. has been named 
to handle advertising for Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, O. 

March . . formerly with McCann- 
Erickson, has become media director, Mel- 


& Fewsmith, Cleveland. 


Josephson, Gulick & Cuffri . . Montclair, 
N. J., has been named handle advertis- 


Electro-Chemical Products Corp., 


Ralph S. Cavan . . formerly with Slater- 
Rost Studios, has been named art director, 


hn Mather Lupt , New York. 


Jones be Taylor . . South Bend, Ind., has 
the following new accounts: Central West 
Oil Corp., South Bend, Ind.; Laboratory 
Equipment Corp., St. Joseph, Mich.; Mal- 

ble Steel Range Mfg. Corp., South Bend, 


Slicing Machine Co., LaPorte, 


. 
Langeler Advertising . . has been named 
to handle advertising for Dextrone Co., 
Haven, Conn., manufacturer of archi- 
ural slabs 
John O. Wilson . . former editor 
Hill, has joined Feeley Advertising, New 


McGraw- 


York, as industrial copywriter. 


Richard La Fond Advertising . . New York, 
has been named to handle advertising for 


Bergen Pipesupport Corp., New York. @ 


Pasian iniiasniersty 


saree connie 








nner 
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MACHINERY is a metalworking paper. Editorially, it concen- 
trates on the primary interest of its readers — which, after all, 


is metalworking — as indicated in the following breakdown 
of types of articles: 





Magazine | Magazine | Magazine 
MACHINERY; ‘‘A” “g" “en 





METALWORKING 37 % 34% 16% 15% 
OPERATIONS 





DESIGN & PRODUCTION 


ADVERTISING dias apte 


DESCRIPTIONS OF MATERIALS, 26% 
MACHINES, EQUIPMENT, ETC. 


co VE RA & E NEWS ARTICLES, BUSINESS 


19% 37 % 69% 64% 
PROBLEMS, ETC. 


COMES NATURALLY....... ross 


This kind of Editorial Content develops the intense reader 


interest that carries over in strength to the Advertising Pages. 
The two go hand in hand — naturally. 


18% 10% 4% 2% 





19% 7% 























0% 0% 4% 6% 
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A CASE-SHEPPERD-MANN 
PUBLICATION 
“Specialized Leadership” 


QW 


Ms 
ENGINEERING 


Ai DO IE WER BPR POOEERSOM SCE ETF 


WATER WORKS 
ENGINEERING 


NLY independent wholly 
devoted to the major market of 
water supply, a 24-hour-a-day industry 


journal 


with annual 
over $300,000,000 and with annual main- 


construction expenditures 


tenance costs of another $300,000,000; 
present construction back-log, $1.4  bil- 


lion. 


Because of its specialization and top ed- 
itorial standing, WATER WORKS EN- 
GINEERING is read regularly by more 
key water works buying factors — Super- 
intendents, Managers, and Engineers, than 


any other publication. 


A.B.C. audits and periodic readership 
surveys are available to prove it the #1 
paper of this highly essential, specialized 


field. 


Written by Water Works men for Water 
Works men. All water works, cover to 


cover. 


Write for new Market Data Sheet, NIAA 
form, just published; also recent surveys 
proving actual leadership in this basic 


771 


field which we have served since 18 


ato 
‘ o 
oa '? 


N 
o———% 
Surat 


CASE-SHEPPERD-MANN 
Publishing Corporation 


24 W. 40th St, New York 18, N.Y. 
8 So. Dearborn, Chicago 3 

Also — WASTES ENGINEERING, ABC-ABP; 

FIRE ENGINEERING, ABC-ABP; and ELEC- 

TRICITY ON THE FARM Magazine, reaching 

780,000 electrified farms! 
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in Industrial Marketing 


by BOB J 


How to advertise if you’re 
a manufacturers’ agent 


no back- 

r knowledge of sales 

3 is limited. 
purchasing agent for a 
have, over 

with the 


a rather attractive 

permit me to go intc 

business as a manufacturers’ agent. Hav- 
ing purchased hundreds-of-thousands of 
from the 

from his 

pretty good 

his com- 


seems 


® MANUFACTURERS’ agents, depend- 
ing on their product line, their 
size and location, may find any or 
all of these activities helpful in 
building sales volume: 


Red Book Advertising . . Many 
classified sections of telephone di- 
rectories, particularly in the larger 
cities, will carry a listing of manu- 
facturers’ agents. In addition to the 
listing, many agents carry paid dis- 
play advertising. The rates are 
relatively low, and this type of ad- 
vertising seems to be quite effective. 
Direct Mail . . By all means, plan 


a good direct mail program, and 
then stick to it. It is an ideal me- 
dium for telling your prospects and 
customers about new products, 
model changes, or to remind them 
about the good points of your prod- 
ucts. 

A direct mail program doesn’t 
have to be costly. Limit your mail- 
ing list to good prospects, and, of 
course, your customers and _ past 
customers. 

Probably your manufacturer will 
be glad to supply you with direct 
mail pieces or advertisement re- 
prints, either on a cooperative or 
a no-charge basis. 

In instances where you want to 
prepare your own direct mail pieces, 
your manufacturer’s advertising de- 
partment can be called upon for 
help. 

And remember, direct mail pieces 
need not be elaborate and expen- 
sive. Jumbo post cards can be used 

. and if your list is not too large, 
you might mail glossy photographs 
describing certain products in your 
line. In large quantities, glossy 
photos are not at all expensive. 


Catalogs . . It’s important to have 
a good catalog in the hands of your 
activ2 prospects and _ customers. 
Rather than giving out individual 
catalogs or brochures for each item 
in each line, combine them all in 
one binder. 

This sounds expensive, but it isn’t 
inasmuch as your manufacturers 
will, in most cases, give you all the 
catalog sheets or descriptive bulle- 
tins you can use. 


Convention, Show Exhibits . . 


If you are near one of the larger 
Continued on page 50 








(Advertisement) 


in selling the 
process industries 


= 


by H. BURTON LOWE 


Turn your selling “inside out’’ 


and you'll get your 


Ss 
outside salesmen “‘in’’! 


o matter how Gargantuan your 
sales force, the odds are against its ever 
doing a hundred percent industry-wide 
coverage job in the more than 13,000 
Dun and Bradstreet-rated process in- 
dustry plants. Your sales engineers can- 
not be at all these plants at strategic 
times when specifiers are considering 
your type and brand of product. Your 
men would have to be clairvoyant to 
know what's going on inside these 
plants as well as who make up the 
membership of the various specifying 




















you can install your sales literature 
where it will stay on the job every day 
every month for a full year. The word 
“install” is used advisedly because when 


you place your sales literature in Rein- 
hold Catalogs —-CEC and/or CMC— 
your technical sales data is firmly 
planted. Since 1916 the process indus- 
tries have been built around Reinhold 
Catalogs. The technical information 
they contain tells specifiers in con- 
fidence that your product or service 
meets their needs. This detailed data 
often is the determining factor whether 
your sales engineers are called in for 
consultations which result in orders. 


the huge buying power of the process 
industries. Reinhold’s list-building 
thoroughness, coupled with the fact 
that every company must meet a Dun 
and Bradstreet minimum rating require- 
ment of $125'000, provides proof that 
your sales literature reaches all the right 
men in all the right plants. 


Your Reinhold Catalog representative 
will explain how to sell the process 
industries efficiently, surely, economi- 
cally. You'll be surprised at how little 
it costs to tell your complete product 
story in CEC and CMC. Get the facts 
on low cost and sales results now! 


Process industries 
specifying teams in over 
14,000 Dun & Bradstreet 
company-rated plants 
turn to 


cee 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 


for detailed, 
up-to-date data on 


process equipment 
engineering services 
materials of construction 


IN THE 
PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
PICTURE! 


REINHOLD CATALOGS 
PUBLISHED FOR 

INSIDE PLANT USE 

BY ALL TITLE | 
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Process 

industries specifying teams 

in over 10,000 Dun & Bradstreet 
company-rated plants 

turn to 


a> WER €e 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG 
AND DIRECTORY OF PRODUCERS 


for detailed, 
up-to-date data on 


> properties, specifications 
and applications of 
chemicals and raw materials. 


Reinhold Publishing Corporation 
430 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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"leaders use 
your publication" 


TOP MANAGEMENT WANTS TO KNOW 


Modern equipment... modern business methods... and 
one or more subscriptions to The Wall Street Journal. These 
are sure-fire signs that here is a progressive business organi- 


zation. 

As so many advertisers have learned, executive reader- 
ship of The National Business Daily goes hand in hand 
with the desire to make progress and the know-how to 
accomplish it. 

When you advertise in The Wall Street Journal, you 
reach men who have the best of .easons for paying close 
attention to what you say. 


ABC CIRCULATION: 295,367 


Net paid, excluding bulk, based on March 31, 1954 issue 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published at 
NEW YORK Gal @ Vere) DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


44 Broad Street 711 W. Monroe Street 911 Young Street 415 Bush Street 
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problems.. 


begins on p. 48 

cities, you'll find that many local or 
regional shows are held. Often, one 
or more of your manufacturers will 
be interested in sharing the ex- 
penses with you . . and occasionally 
they'll send a man out from the 
office to help you man your exhibit. 


Business Papers .. Some agents 
use advertising in regional or local 
business magazines. The circulation 
of such publications is normally 
limited to a small area. If this area 
coincides, to a reasonable extent, 
with your territory, you will get 
good coverage at a reasonable price. 
And here again, some of your man- 
ufacturers may pick up part of the 
tab. 

You will be sclicited by members 
of various associations to take ad- 
vertising space in annual directories, 
or programs. In some cases, it is a 
good idea to take space . . but don’t 
let it get out of hand. It might be 
good customer relations to take 
space in the annual directory of a 
certain technical society. 


Should patent numbers appear 
in advertising and promotion? 
iestion has been raised as_ to 
patent numbers or the statement 
should appear in advertising. 
ople have very strong feelings 
ild appear. Others have equal- 
eelings that it should not appear 
but should appear in catalogs 
terature. What information dc 


lable? .. Advertising Agen- 


® THERE ARE no statutory require- 
ments that you publish patent num- 
bers, or the word or words “Pat- 
ented” or “Patent applied for” in 
any advertisement, or advertising 
literature (or on a product itself). 

The f2wer patent numbers you 
have in an ad, the more white space 
you have available . . and the less 
cluttered an advertisement is, the 
more likely it is to do a good job 
of selling the product in question. 

However, some advertisers use 
patent slugs as a warning to actual 
or potential infringers . . it all de- 
pends on the trade situation and 
marketing conditions involved. & 








Guide 


‘n* Dretorved by industrial purchasers ancl 


MacRAE’S «<<: 


Produces for industrial advertisers 


In one convenient volume MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK gives the essential indus- 


trial product data that industry’s buying decision makers need. By eliminat- 
ing non-industrial matter it avoids extra-book confusion and saves look-up 
time. Busy executives appreciate it. A survey among more than 18,500 leading 
industrial plants receiving the BLUE BOOK annually brought out this fact: 


In 4 out of 5 plants receiving it, 
MacRAE’S is the most used buying guide. 


That kind of preference pays off to BLUE BOOK advertisers. That 
is why the nation’s top-ranking suppliers to industry have found 
BLUE BOOK advertising productive throughout 62 consecutive 


years, a record no other industrial directory can match. That is 7, 
ye 


why the “comers,” too, are depending on MacRAE'S selling power, 
as 291 new advertisers in the current issue attest. ( T - y 


Reserve space now in the 1955 issue of MacRAE’S E 


ONE BOOK concn: 
Also — 


Need... 
7 MacRAE’S coox 


18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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in the Big Growth Industries 


BIGGEST CIRCULATION —78,234 subscribers, more than 
twice as many as any other magazine serving the 85 billion 
dollar chemical and process industries. 





Biccest COVERAGE — Of all titles and functions in the cpi 
“buying team”: company officials, works executives, 
supervisors, foremen, engineers, research directors, chemists 
and consultants. 





THE COMPLETE MAGAZINE—Complete general news 
Coverage, complete cpi technical information (the only place 
industry men can find the full industry story) and 

complete buyer service. 


BROADEST SCOPE... DEEPEST PENETRATION —feaching An American Chemical Society Publication 
all buying titles and functions, and reaching deep within 


them with a big circulation in each category. 





Advertising Management: REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Chicago Cleveland San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Dallas Denver 
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Benevolent Opposition .. A leading foe of NIAA reorganization plan, Fred Dunne, 


Heli-Coil Corp., breaks into smile in debate. 


Left, R. C. 


Haws, Western Precipitation. 


Plan passes 189 to 68 after big debate; Staudt elected chairman 














® MONTREAL .. The National Inc us- 
trial Advertisers Association came 
of age and passed its dues increase, 
expansion and reorganization pro- 
gram at the association’s annual 
conference. 

The program includes a $10 an- 
nual dues increase that will bring 
$45,000 additional revenue to na- 
tional headquarters next year. The 
new dues, effective Sept. 1, will be 


$25 a year for individual members. 

In a turbulent business session 
that at times was every bit as good 
as a McCarthy hearing, NIAA Pres- 
ident William Sproull and his forces 
vanquished an outnumbered but ar- 
ticulate opposition and passed the 
program by a delegate vote of 189 
to 68. 

The program was presented in the 
form of a motion to make 18 changes 
in the constitution and bylaws. The 
changes, in addition to the dues in- 
crease, included provision for head- 
quarters expansion, a fulltime, paid 
president (appointed) and a part- 
time, unpaid chairman of the board 
(elected). Under the old system, 
the top paid official was the execu- 
tive secretary and the top elected 
officer was the president. 

The motion was introduced after 
Mr. Sproull, who is director of ad- 
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vertising of Burroughs Corp., had 
reviewed his administration’s toil in 
the past year to develop the pro- 
gram and after he had made an elo- 
quent plea to delegates to pass the 
program as the means of “building 
the muscle” NIAA needs to give 
real service to its members. He 
cited an editorial in INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING (IM, Aug. '53) admon- 
ishing NIAA to stop relying upon 
publishers’ donations for part of its 
support and to “don full adult dress” 
or become “a grown man _ incon- 
gruously dressed in the policies and 
practices which seemed to fit it 
when it was a small boy.” The mo- 
tion was made and then the fire- 
works began. 

A succession of delegates took to 
the floor microphones to oppose the 
program and to offer substitute mo- 
tions that would kill the program or 
set it aside “for further study.” One 
such motion, calling for no bylaw 
changes, was introduced by Fred J. 
Dunne, advertising manager, Heli- 
Coil Corp., Hartford, Conn. It was 
defeated by a vote of 182 to 86. 

Voting was by chapter delegates. 
Each chapter is given one vote for 
every ten active members. 


Air Finances .. Another opponent, 
using the techniques of a prosecut- 
ing attorney, was Leslie C. George, 
advertising manager, International 
Harvester Co. of Canada, who in a 
running fire of questions, obtained 
statements of NIAA’s financial con- 
dition from the officers. The infor- 
mation, available in NIAA’s widely 
distributed annual report, included 
the fact that NIAA’s income ex- 
ceeded expenses by $15,100 in the 
fiscal year ended May 31. Among 
other things, the sum goes to fi- 


Continued on page 135 
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these are 


there are seven basic food groups 


you need at least one serving 
trom each group every day 


a 
can strengthen 4d 


and only you 


life 


Sight, Hearing . . Museum techniques use all senses: sight, J uch, even 


smell and taste. Visitors at Swift & 


jisplay hear nutrition story phones as 


VW + traré trahic 
Wheel movement attracts traffic. 


museum display techniques? 


By D. M. MacMaster Director 


The modern museum may be stealing a 
march on trade show exhibitors. It cer- 
tainly isn’t the musty collection of static 
displays your grandfather might have 
known. New excitement gets you into the 
act. Learn about it from the director of a 
famous museum, which last year drew 
more visitors than its city’s ball parks. 
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® A FELLOW who did pretty well in 
the publication field, Benjamin 
Franklin, used to say that a mild 
His lat- 
ter-day brothers in the advertising 
field have drifted pretty far afield 
from that advice. 


statement is the strongest. 


It seems to me that a large seg- 
ment of the advertising profession 
is Going itself a real cisservice . . by 
claiming too much. It finds itself in 
the position characterized in the lit- 
tle story of the three shoe-shine 
boys who set up their stands in 
competition in the same block. The 
one at one corner put up a sign 
which read, “The Best Shoe-Shine 


in the Country.” The one at the 


LIGHT WEIGHT 


Touch .. By pressing levers, visitors 
can lift steel rail, then aluminum rail 


to test weight difference at Alcoa display. 


Test .. The visitor gets t 
at B. F. Goodrich display. You 


jer, spike stabs punctureless tire. 


other corner immediately rose to 
the occasion with a sign reading, 
“The Best Shoe-Shine in the 
World.” That didn’t leave the 
youngster in the middle of the block 
much semantic area, but he eclipsed 
both of the others by taking in not 
more, but less, territory with his 
sign which read, “The Best Shoe- 
Shine in this Block.” 

If advertising is going to maintain 
its effectiveness, it is going to have 
to cut its claims down to “this 
block.” 

And that is where exhibits enter 
the picture as an effective advertis- 
ing or educational medium. 

I’m going to use as my frame of 





Heroic Size . . 7: 


museum Diows 





Simplicity . . Kee; 


tween mechanical 


(above), end 


Playback .. Phone technique, as used here and in 


permits plenty 


Bell System | 


reference the exhibit situation with 
which I am most familiar, the Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry in 
Chicago. Housed in the museum is 
a rather fabulous collection of ex- 
hibition areas unique in the world, 
sponsored by leading industrial cor- 
porations in the U.S. including Gen- 
eral Motors, International Harvest- 
er, AT&T, RCA, B. F. Goodrich, 
Bakelite Corp., Aluminum Co. of 
America and Santa Fe. 

Here the visitor doesn’t simply 
get a fleeting glimpse of the com- 
pany’s story as he does in flipping 
through the pages of a magazine. 
Here he is immersed, personally, in 
a dynamic, activated, three-dimen- 


sound effects without 


} 
disturhing visit 
usturping 


ors speak into hand set, then sound t 


sional presentation for 10, 15 or 20 
minutes. The great impact of an 
exhibit is its immediacy. Here the 
visitor is in personal contact with 
actual things not as a mere specta- 
tor but as an active participant. He 
personally causes things to happen. 
He demonstrates the points being 
presented to himself. No advertis- 
ing claims are permitted, because 
needed. It’s a case of 
“Seeing is believing.” The visitor 
is allowed to prove things to his own 
satisfaction. The impact is infinitely 
greater than that produced by 
claims . . and what’s more, the vis- 
itor enjoys himself thoroughly in 
the process. 


none are 





Do It Yourself. . P 


enables visitors press 


Over a period of years we feel 
that we have learned what makes 
exhibits effective . . techniques that 
you may be able to apply to your 
work in industrial shows. 

Our basic approach is to accept 
people as they are . . emotional hu- 
man beings. We don’t take the at- 
titude that “this is good for you” or 
that “you ought to do it.” Most of 
us don’t do what we ought to do. 
And since we at the Museum . . and 
you .. are dealing with people very 
much like you and me, our attitude 
is, “Let’s face it.” 

No one technique is superior in 
all instances. Each technique should 
be used only when its particular 
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characteristics will contribute to the 
solution of the problem at hand. 


43 Techniques Plus . . The fol- 
lowing is a check list of exhibit 
techniques: 

Diorama, life size model, scale 
model, full size standard equipment, 
heroic size model, habitat group, 
photograph, translite, phantom pho- 
tograph, stand-up theatre presenta- 
tion, wall display, poster technique, 
historical object, mural, three-di- 
mensional mural, microscopic slides, 
photo-micrograph, micro-projection, 
motion picture, three-dimensional 
motion picture, three dimensional 
projected photo, stereoscopic photo- 
graph. 

Acturama, replica, full size re- 
construction, case display, cast of 
object, process installation, slide 
projection, strip film, theater pres- 
entation, comic strip technique, top- 
ographic model, turn table case 
display, laboratory experiment set- 
up, transparent mirror case display, 
charts, diagrams, drawings, flow 
chart, guessing game, scene-in-ac- 
tion, sectionalized mechanism, op- 
erating models and _ equipment, 
question and answer board. 

These basic techniques can be 
combined within an exhibit to pro- 
duce an infinite variety of combina- 
tions as called for by your particular 
exhibit problem. 

Exhibits based on many of the 
foregoing techniques may be either 
static or operating. If operating, 
they may be in continuous opera- 
tion, demonstrator operated, or vis- 
itor operated. If visitor or demon- 
strator operated, they may be power 
manually driven. If 
power driven, they may be con- 
trolled by means of push buttons, 
throw switches, time switches, foot- 
operated switches, photo-electric 
cell controls, capacitance effects, 
body temperature effects, etc. If 
manually driven, they may be op- 
erated by means of hand cranks, 
foot pedals, levers, endless belts. 
Automatic counters give concrete 
evidence of the extent of visitor use 
and interest. 

Exhibits based on many of the 
foregoing techniques may be com- 
bined with an oral presentation. 
This may be made by a demonstra- 
tor or an amplifying device, using 
a disc record, a wire or tape record- 


driven, or 
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ing, or a sound track on film. Such 
devices may also be synchronized 
with special lighting effects, opera- 
tional controls, or action within the 
exhibit. 

Labels or descriptive legends may 
be printed, hand-lettered, cast in 
bronze or plaster, etched in glass or 
plastic, engraved in plaster, wood, 
metal or plastic. Cut out letters 
from a variety of materials may be 
applied to any surface or placed on 
a light shelf in silhouette. 


Sitting Time, Ten Minutes . . 
In general, exhibit visitors will not 
stand more than a few minutes, nor 
sit more than ten minutes, unless 
there is a demonstration or attrac- 
tion of high interest to hold their 
attention. 

In designing an exhibit, the good 
designer keeps in mind that tie-in 
or contrast with surrounding ex- 
hibits is helpful. 

Lighting is important. The best 
practice is to subdue general room 
illumination and to apply the light 
in generous quantities to specific 
points. This focuses the attention of 
the visitor and provides intriguing 
drama. Sequential lighting may be 
used to carry the visitor’s attention 
from one point to the next. 

Color provides a pleasant atmos- 
phere for inducing the visitor to re- 
main. Color also helps define a 
given exhibit space. When a dis- 
tinctive color scheme is used, the 
visitor knows that as long as he is 
within the confines of the color 
scheme, he is dealing with a given 
subject. 


Tell It in Sequence . . Always re- 
member: the effective exhibit does 
not deal with unrelated isolated ob- 
jects. It tells the story in a logical 
sequence. 


Provide a Lure . . Exhibits com- 
pete with each other for the visitor’s 
time and attention. One way to 
compete successfully is to place a 
colorful or alluring object, symbolic 
of the subject being covered, in a 
conspicuous position where it will 
be seen by many people outside the 
exhibit area. 


Use Variety .. A highly effective 
means toward lessening mental and 
physical fatigue is the use of variety. 
Eliminate standardization in lighting 


fixtures, floor coverings, wall treat- 
ments, color, design and _ labeling. 
Variety, or a change of pace from 
one exhibit area to another, results 
in greater effectiveness for all ex- 
hibits through the elimination of the 
mentally numbing effect of “same- 
ness.” 


Let Visitors Participate .. Visi- 
tors enjoy becoming personally 
identified with any presentation. If 
a machine is operable, let the visitor 
operate it. Pushing an electric but- 
ton is better visitor participation 
than none, but it has lost much of 
the appeal it once had. The push- 
button saves electric current and 
wear on the exhibit, but it does not 
provide the visitor with the desired 
opportunity to use his muscles or 
brain. If a full-size reconstruction 
or a habitat group is shown, let the 
visitor walk into it. He then be- 
comes a part of the scene, and it is 
far more realistic than if viewed 
through plate glass. Safety, of 
course, is highly important in visitor 
participation and should be amply 
provided. 


Demonstrate . . The combination 
of demonstrator and exhibit is usu- 
ally more effective than either alone. 
The demonstrator provides a de- 
scriptive narration longer than the 
average visitor will read in a label, 
emphasizes points of interest, and is 
available to answer technical ques- 
tions, and to provide a friendly, 
human association. 


Repeat . . Facts are not absorbed 
and retained by the “once-over- 
lightly” method. They are learned 
through constant association, repe- 
tition and recall. In presenting a 
difficult subject, it is good to repeat. 
Tell your group of visitors what you 
are going to say; say it, then tell 
them what you have said. But use 
an entirely different wording in each 
case to avoid monotony. 


Appeal to Many Senses .. An 
exhibit should appeal to as many of 
the senses as possible. Sight alone 
is not nearly so effective as an ap- 
peal to sight and hearing, which in 
turn is not so effective as an appeal 
to sight, hearing and touch. Oc- 
casionally an exhibit lends itself to 
the senses of smell and taste. = 





1. Plant Manager .. ‘The ad sounds fine . . and don't 


t to put in a picture of our new tool room.” 


Five key executives 


put zip in your 
industrial advertising 














4. Company Engineer... “! want to go all out fo 
. . how about a series of quarter-page ads in Sewer Pipe?” 


r this o 


for- 2. Sales Manager .. “We don't really need any advertising 


. my boys’ll put her across.” 








3. Controller .. 


® RECOGNIZE a familiar face here? 

They’re from a slide presentation by George L. Staudt, 
advertising manager, Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, at 
the NIAA conference in Montreal. Mr. Staudt used the 
cartoons to josh company executives about their ideas on 
advertising. He also used the cartoons to demonstrate a 
point: “the best ads humanize their stories.” 





ne 5. Advertising Manager .. ‘My campaign 
click . . I've got the help of the entire management team.” 
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Is there a ‘right’ education 


for industrial admen? 


By Jordan E. Wood Advertising Manager 


One way to improve your business is to 
raise the calibre of the people in it. That's 
a long term project and one that industrial 
sales and advertising men are giving 
more attention these days (see page 72). 
It's reflected in the following report of 
the chairman of the international educa- 
tion committee of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, turned in at the 


annual conference in Montreal. 





® IN ORDER to persuade people, one 
must know people, and one cannot 
know 165,000,000 of them (or 165,000 
for that matter). You must know 
them and their needs by inference 
and deduction. 

You learn about them by studying 
psychology, 
history, languages, and other sub- 
jects dealing with the humanities. 
And you learn how to write indus- 
trial advertising copy to them by 
studying literature, rhetoric, and as- 
sociated subjects, as well as the 
humanities. Yes, you can also learn 
a very great deal about people by 
living with them and selling to them. 

One type of man.or woman who 
has much of this background is an 
A.B. degree holder, but there are 
many others who qualify, who do 
not possess an academic degree. 


philosophy, sociology, 


Whenever a young person asks 
me, “How do I go about getting into 
advertising what should I do?” 
I always advise a liberal education 
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and/or direct selling. 

If the person is not convinced, I 
draw a comparison between a well- 
trained copy-layout-production man 
(with no other schooling) and a 
well-rounded, well-read person 
(who likely knows nothing of picas, 
gaze-motion, or letter press). 


Adept Mechanics? . . The A.B., to 
whom we've taught the mechanics 
of advertising in perhaps a couple 
of years on the job, is way ahead of 
the adept mechanic to whom we 
couldn’t possibly teach Latin on the 
job. 

You see, in the rising and nar- 
rowing pyramid of any business vr- 
ganization, a director of marketing 
often moves into a vice-presidency 

. and frequently it is the advertis- 
ing-marketer who becomes the new 
director of marketing. 

To develop this point further, here 
is recommended reading for you 
from the May 15 issue of Business 


Week, page 78: 

“Yale's liberal arts education to- 
day is a quite different one from 
20 years ago . . but the change is 
not Yale’s alone. It’s part of an 
over-all movement that is reshaping 
the experience that a man _ takes 
out of college into the business 
world. 

“A. Whitney Griswold (Yale 
president) says: “The liberal arts are 
disappearing under a layer of voca- 
tional and other substitutes like the 
landscape in the ice age, only this 
glacier reaches from coast to coast.’ 

“John Stuart Mills: ‘Men are 
men before they are lawyers, physi- 
cians, manufacturers” (or advertis- 
ing men), “and if you make them 
capable and sensible men, they will 
make themselves capable and sen- 
sible lawyers, physicians” (and ad- 
men). 

“Yale is backing away from com- 
plete cafeteria-style education.” 


Assess the Status Quo .. Our 
committee’s job was first to assess 
the status quo of education for in- 
dustrial advertisers, and then rec- 
ommend what to do about what- 
ever is wrong or lacking. 

There are a lot of mistaken ideas 
on this subject. For a long time, 
one of the misconceptions relative 
to education, has been that neo- 
phytes in advertising should be 
taught primarily the mechanics of 
the trade. More and more, we in 
industrial advertising discarded that 
belief. And we see by our mail re- 
turns that educators, too, are aban- 
doning that belief. 

In order to see the whole picture, 
our committee initiated a survey 
which is now completed. 

We assigned segments of the work 
to various NIAA chapters. Detroit 
surveyed all other chapters about 
educational work within chapters. 
New York combed the publications. 
Albany questioned corporations 
about in-plant training. Boston 
surveyed colleges and universities. 
Hartford took on the evaluation of 
a practitioner’s and San 
F-ancisco, Los Angeles, Portland 
and Séattle began assessing the pos- 
sibilities of an orientation course. 


course 


Educators to Help . . Here’s what 
we found: 
The chapters are doing occasional 





work in education, some of which 
deserves development. Only four 
out of the 58 largest corporations in 
the country have any sort of in- 
plant education in industrial mar- 
keting and only two of these 
programs are comprehensive. 

Almost no colleges or universities 
offer industrial advertising courses, 
but many evinced a desire to co- 
operate. (We received, by the way, 
more than 1,000 replies from a mail- 
ing of 2,700). 

As for orientation work, the Uni- 
versities of California and Leland- 
Stanford, and Menlo Park College, 
are now working to activate this 
field. In fact, the professors of 
marketing in these three schools 
have joined the West Coast branch 
of our committee. Professors in 
Illinois and Connecticut also have 
offered help. 


Education of Veeps .. This is 
what our committee recommends: 
1. We should immediately _ start 
building an orientation course for 
students of business administration. 
This course would teach tomorrow’s 
general managers and veeps the 
value and function of industrial 
advertising as related to marketing, 
so that tomorrow’s advertising man- 
ager will have a more constructive, 
more effective, less frustrating job. 

2. We should start immediately the 
construction of a practitioners’ 
course for tomorrow’s advertising 
manager (built largely on a liberal 
arts foundation) to help correct the 
prevalent situation of today, where- 
in the adman knows all about how 
his machine makes bolts for baby 
carriages, and knows nothing about 
the people who fill those carriages. 

3. We also should start working to- 
ward the long-needed establishment 
of an endowed chair at some Class 
A university or college, and the 
creation of one or more scholarships 
to be awarded a competitive 
basis . . with perhaps some percep- 
tive foundation picking up the tab. 

It has taken our committee a year 
just to pin down and identify these 
things, and it will take even longer 
to accomplish anything in regard to 
them. 

But at least industrial advertising 
has recognized one part of its prob- 
lem and is moving toward its cor- 
rection. 


on 


Consumer Exodus? . . There’s an- 
other reason behind the shortage of 
A.B.’s_ in industrial advertising. 
Whenever someone comes along 
who has what it takes to think 
through a marketing problem and 
come up with an effective solution, 
who has the ability to create power- 
ful copy on it or the judgment to 
recognize it, he is faced with three 
choices: 

1. Leave industrial and go into 
consumer advertising where the 
15% provides enough money to pay 
him. 

2. Leave the small industrial ac- 
count, or agency, and go to another 


< ~ & 
Handlebar Method. . Re 


pr 


General Electric; 


otolberg V1 
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A, — 4 
Managemen 


Proof Positive .. Winners of Putman 


Gallimore, Jr., Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap; 


Serkowich, Westinghouse Air Brake, are 


awards 
A. J 


congratulated by Ewing Graham 


industrial large enough to afford to 
invest in him. 

3. Stay where he is and recall 
what might have been. 

I am not here to carry a torch for 
more pay for starving admen. But 
I am saying that, by and large, until 
we provide a larger crop of A.B.’s 
(academic or otherwise) to do an 
intelligent job, we’d better save our 
breath. 

We need action along the lines 
this committee recommends. The 
chapters can and will do the job. 

After that job is done, we'll see a 
lot more, well-educated, well-ad- 
justed, and well-paid admen. e 


SFR Fe 


ohn, Kearney & Trecker, and Joe H. 


for proof of ad results (1. 


T 
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#1, H. Such (1) W. J. Murphy = ©, Carmichael (3) *P. W. Swain J. W. Greve 
Steel chemical & Machine Design Power The Tool 
Engineering News Engineer 


*D. Stote L. Wray *B. Lebhar L. Schwartz *H. A. Yocom (1) 
Infants’ & Electrical Hosiery & Under- Jewelry National 


Children’s Review Merchandising wear Review Magazine Petroleum News 


*M. F. Cahal (1) W- O. Voegele (2) F. L. Hoover *kO. Gueft (1)  W. E. Jessup 


Gp Hotel Management Junior Arts & Interiors Civil Engineering 


ar 


fications of publications: (1) indus- 


Business paper editors win trial, (2) merchandising, trade and 


export, and (3) class, institutional 


Aye awards; design lambasted and professional. 


The winning entries were dis- 
played at the annual conference of 


Judges praise content but urge better readability the National Industrial Advertisers 


® BUSINESS PAPER editors were re- 
buked for bad design, layout and 
typography by judges in INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING’S 16th Annual Editorial 
Competition. 

A panel of designers said that all 
but a few of the 475 business pub- 
lication entries in the competition 
needed to make their pages easier 
to read. But they said that a num- 
ber of publications were doing a 
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Association June 14-17 at Montreal. 


good design job, including nine pub- 
lications who received awards for 
outstanding graphic presentation. 
Forty-six awards for editorial 
achievement were presented, in- 
cluding 15 bronze plaques and 31 
certificates of merit. Awards were 
made for the outstanding article, 
series of articles, single issue, 
graphic design and original research 
prepared for readers in three classi- 

















{ 


*P. I. Prentice (2) 
Architectural 
Forum 


*vV. G. Jurgell 
Premium Buyers’ 
Guide 


J. J. McKetta 
Petroleum 
Refiner 


A. O. Stanley 
International 
Markets 


*H., J. Payne (1) 
Architectural 
Record 


L. F. King 
Jewelers’ Circu- 
lar-Keystone 


*M. J. Murphy (1) 
Factory Manage- 
ment & 
Maintenance 


O. T. Carson 
Domestic 
Engineering 


K. B. Barnes 


Oil & Gas Journal 


R. T. Turner 


El Farmaceuticc 


*kW. D. Cocking T. H. Creighton 
(1) Progressive 
The School 
Executive 


Architecture 


Selections were made by 24 judges, 
all of New York, including adver- 
tising managers, agency executives, 
sales managers, designers and a 
chief engineer (IM, June). 

The designers who blasted busi- 
ness publications for poor design 
suggested that editors can improve 
readability by concentrating on va- 
riety, simplicity and legibility. Rob- 
ert Hose of the Henry Dreyfuss Or- 
ganization, who is president of the 
Society of Industrial Designers, 
urged editors to remember the ef- 
fect of white space. “‘To make some- 
thing inviting and easy to read, you 
work not entirely with what the 
reader is looking at, but what’s 
around it,” he said. 

W. H. Diamant of Diamant Typo- 


J. W. Harris 
Management 


Methods 





O. B. Irizarry 


Petroleo 


W. S. Lennartson 
Office 


Interamericano Appliances 


RES aS a REF. Peruse 9 at 3 eS 
on oh Se ee eee Teme eet nner Meee Pree tear 


L. B. Johnson 
New Jersey Educa- 
tional Review 


graphic Service said: 

“I was very much upset to find 
that many fine publications, im- 
portant in their specific trades and 
industries, lacked good design in 
their basic formats. I suggest that 
the editors study the best advertise- 
ments in their publications . . ads 
prepared by good agencies . . and 
see how they dramatize and simplify 
what they are trying to say 

“Improvement can be achieved 
without extra cost by having the 
layout man and the art director 
think out a format, rather than ‘just 
pasting it up.” 

George Samerjan, design consult- 
ant, said that some _ publications 
showed good design planning, which 
was spoiled by poor production fol- 


low-through. “The big issue is not 
the size of the budget,” he said, “but 
the wisdom and good taste em- 
ployed in allocating it.” 

But while the designers were 
lambasting the graphic side, the 
other judges were virtually unani- 
mous in their praise of the editorial 
content. Joseph T. Vinbury, adver- 
tising director, New Britain Ma- 
chine Co., said that editorial cover- 
age of new techniques and develop- 
ments was “so very good that it was 
difficult to pick the winners.” 
George A. Frye, vice-president, 
James Thomas Chirurg Co., ob- 
served that certain publishers and 
editors who did not win awards are 
nevertheless doing a_ consistently 
good job and continually cropped 
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up as strong contenders “against the 
giants” in various categories of the 
competition. 

Their views were summed up by 
Victor Ancona, advertising man- 
ager, American Machine & Foundry 
Co.: “Judging such a competition 
has for the first time given me an 
over-all view of the general excel- 
lence of our country’s business pa- 
per editorial content. The editors 
and publishers involved should cer- 
tainly be congratulated on their out- 
put this past year.” The winners: 


Industrial papers 

Best series of articles 
Plaque winner 

Steel . . Cleveland 

Certificates 

Chemical & Engineering News . . 


% MA 
TK Vi 


Machine Design . . 


Best single article 


Plaque winner 


"ras Bron Peace” AL Chief... 5" 


Certificates 
The Tool Engineer . 


Architectural Forum . . New York, P. ] A Dance —— 


Machine Design . . 


Best single issue 


Plaque winner 
Architectural Forum . . } 


Certificates 
Machine Design . . 


Petroleum Refiner . 
. 
Best graphic presentation 


Plaque winner 
Architectural Record 


shin 


Certificates 

Architectural Forum . . New 
Prentice, editor. The Effect 
Windows on Design 


Factory Management & Maintenance . 


Yontinued on page 146 
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Railway Men put Railway Age first 
ee 


RAILWAY AGE - 985 or 77.6% 





I269 railway officials name 
Railway Age by 3% to I as the 
railway magazine in which 
they have most confidence 


284 or 22.4% 


Ina survey conducted by the Kemp Research 
Organization of Rochester, New York, 985 
out of 1269 respondents named Railway 
Age as the railway publication in which they 
had the greatest confidence. The survey was 
conducted among railway men listed in the 
POCKET LIST OF RAILROAD OFFI- 
CIALS. No subscription lists were used. 
Publications named in the questionnaire were 
Modern Railroads, Railway Age, Railway 
Purchases & Stores. 
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When 985 out of 1269, or 77.6% of railway officials say 
that they have the most confidence in RAILWAY 

AGE — by a margin of 3% to | over the second and third 
publications combined — the meaning is clear. 

This is the publication to which they turn for facts, news, 
reports. Not glamor, or entertainment . . . but for 

the serious business of railroading. This is the atmosphere 
of decision created by RAILWAY AGE every week 

— and turned to with confidence .. . the place where 

your ads get high readership. 


Railway Age is part of the business of railroading 


a 


RAILWAY AGE Cae 


30 Church St., New York 7 « 79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3 « Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 


Los Angeles e¢ Dallas e Portland, Oregon 


e SanFrancisco e Washington, D. C. 
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Giant Stride . . 


mine model was ph 





vou can Be SURE... 


Westinghouse 








jraphs push products 


Cover story: 


® HOW DOES a big industrial com- 
pany convince people that a new 
phase of its operations is not a 
temporary thing . . that it’s in this 
new business to stay .. that it can 
do a good job in the new field? 

That’s the problem Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, faced . . 
and solved. 

Westinghouse always has had a 
substantial interest in the aviation 
market. But the company was not 
well known as a broad supplier of 
aviation products, and many people 
felt the company was only in the 
industry temporarily to help out in 
the emergency. 

In the very rapid pace of aviation, 
many competitors were outranking 
Westinghouse in the minds of cus- 
tomers as. developers, builders and 
engineers of the new equipment and 
systems needed for air superiority. 

As a result of this attitude, West- 
inghouse in 1952 decided to coor- 
dinate and concentrate its advertis- 
ing efforts through a single cam- 
paign. At the same time, it was 
determined that such an effort, be- 
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calendars, mail offers back space campaign 


cause of the special problems in- 
volved, should go beyond a mere 
product approach by selling the 
company’s capability to help the in- 
dustry bring tomorrow’s aircraft 
“One Step Closer.” 

Thus a program was born. As 
the theme suggests, its big job has 
been to sell Westinghouse’s prob- 
lem-solving ability. At the same 
time, by coordinated effort and sub- 
ject coverage, it has impressed the 
aviation industry that Westinghouse 
is both a very permanent factor in 
aviation and a prime source of sup- 
ply for a wide range of products. . 
more than 87 in all. 

The presentation of this story in 
advertising form is told by Fred 
Stickle, art director on the Westing- 
house account for Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Cleveland, the company’s ad- 
vertising agency: 

“The Westinghouse aviation cam- 
paign, based upon the theme ‘To- 
morrow’s Aircraft One Step Closer,’ 
has been a most interesting art 
challenge. We wished to avoid the 
‘men from outer space’ approach of 


science fiction because the ads are 
addressed to practical, engineering 
minds which quickly distinguish be- 
tween fact and fancy. Our illus- 
tration problem, therefore, has been 
to tell of Westinghouse develop- 
ments with comparably new and 
dramatic visual means. 
“Photography was chosen as the 
illustrative medium best suited to 
combine believability with the 
needed versatility. It provides such 
variety as photograms, multiple ex- 
posure, negative images, micro- 
graphs, stroboscopic and motion 
techniques, spectrographs, etc. 
all of which are familiar to the ads’ 
readers since they are techniques 
employed in the aviation develop- 
ment laboratories. 


“The wind tunnel illustration is 
an example of this combined be- 
lievability and imagination. Since 
a wind tunnel not yet designed can- 
not be photographed, we resorted to 
basic symbolism. Showing a plane 
in a tube is about as fundamental 
as you can get, so we photographed 
a large tube and a plane model in 
matching perspective. Both prints 
were then mounted over a stellar 
photo we purchased from an ob- 
servatory.” 


Story Retold by Mail... The “One 
Step Closer” series is a continuing 
campaign. Publications on _ the 
schedule include Aviation Age, 
Aviation Week, American Aviation, 
Aeronautical Engineering Review 
and Air Force. 

Merchandising also has played an 
important part in this program. A 
calendar utilizing the series’ art was 
the 1953 year-end promotion. Early 
in 1953 (the campaign actually got 
underway in late 1952) a direct 
mail promotion was built around an 
offer of free copies of “aviation art” 
used in the first ad. A second piece 
of aviation art was sent out with 
the calendars. A third piece is cur- 
rently being readied for promotion. 

Results are promising. Specific 
promotions, like the aviation art and 
calendar mailings have returned up- 
warcs of 20% requests. A coupon, 
used in a late 1953 ad, showed that 
75 to 80% of those sending in for 
aviation art were well aware of 
virtually all the products Westing- 
house manufactured for aviation. © 








BUCKET COURTESY THE HOME INSURANCE CO. MUSEUM 


Not A Drop In The Bucket Today 


Colorful buckets like this were the sole fire fighting equipment for the protec- 

These Advertisers of 
: ; . ‘ j : - Fire Prevention Equipment & Systems 
tives have at their command the engineering skill and vast experience of an Readh Thole Maker Mushets 


entire industry that is dedicated to the prevention and reduction of fire losses. Through Business Week. 


tion of homes and business firms just a few decades ago. But today’s execu- 


To reach management men charged with safeguarding company person- W. 0. Allen Menulacteuting Ce. 
nel, equipment, production schedules and profits, many leading sellers of Automatic Sprinkler Corp. of America 


fire protection equipment and systems advertise in Business Week. They Blaw-Knox Co. 
choose Business Week because it is the one magazine that goes straight to (Automatic Sprinkler Div.) 
: : : ; C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 
the heart of their sales problem—to the executives with the authority to 


Combustion Control Corp. 
initiate important buying action. The result: advertisers of fire protection The Gomowell Co. 
equipment and systems consistently place more pages in Globe Automatic Sprinkler Co. 
Grinnell Co., Inc. 

Walter Kidde & Co., Inc. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 


Business Week than in any otner general-business or news 
magazine. 


Red Comet, Inc. 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
Rockwood Sprinkler Co. 


YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Source: PAB 





H. K. Anderson, Master Mechanic, Bendix Home Appliances Division, Avco Mfg. Corp., Clyde, Ohio, 
says, “We have found CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING DIRECTORY very helpful and easy to use.” 


CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING DIRECTORY GETS YOU INTO 
THE PLANT AS WELL AS THE PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 


Check your records and you’ll find that more than half 
the inquiries you’re turning into sales are coming to you 
from plant and engineering executives. 


And that’s exactly why you’ll find CONOVER-MAsT 
PURCHASING DIRECTORY such a potent business-getter. 
Its circulation isn’t confined to the purchasing department. 
It gets you into the plant and engineering department 
as well, where most inquiries originate. 

Throughout industry—plant, engineering, and pur- 
chasing executives are using C-MPD to find reliable 
sources of supply for products like yours. Send for ‘‘How 
to Use Directories for Best Results.’ There is no charge 

. no obligation. 


Conover- 
PURCHASIEG 1-Mast 


iW PHEOLL 


SCREWS BOLTS NUT 


Conover-Mast 
PURCHASING DIRECTORY 


205 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
CHICAGO «= CLEVELAND += LOS ANGELES 
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NIAA Goes Ahead 

® The decision of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association to adopt the program of expan- 
sion presented by President Sproull and other of- 
ficers at the Montreal convention is a heartening 
indication of the determination of the membership 
to make NIAA an even stronger organization in 
service and prestige. 

While the increase in dues, which will give the 
national headquarters office additional funds with 
which to expand its work in behalf of members, 
was opposed by some, largely on the basis that 
the expansion program had not been presented in 
sufficient detail, there was every indication that 
following the decisive action taken, the member- 
ship will be back of the program 100%. 

The additional executive and clerical facilities 
which will be available for headquarters opera- 
tions will enable many more member services to 
be rendered. At the same time, they should re- 
lieve the chairman of the board, George L. Staudt, 
advertising manager of the Harnischfeger Corp., 
who takes the new title created under the reor- 
ganization program, of the heavy burden of 
traveling and contact work which Mr. Sproull and 
his predecessors ably performed at great cost to 
themselves and their companies. 

The administrative work of the association may 
now be carried on by its paid executive staff, leav- 
ing to the chairman and other elected officers the 
task of policy determination and supervision of 
headquarters operations. 

The NIAA has grown so fast that it has become 
one of the world’s largest advertising and mar- 
keting organizations. It is only natural that this 
rapid expansion should be accompanied by grow- 
ing pains. It seems to us that in taking a step to- 
ward larger revenues and improved administra- 
tion, NIAA should be able to greatly increase its 
usefulness to members and to business in general. 


Research Institute Resold 
= Gene Wedereit, chairman of. the board of the 
Industrial Advertising Research Institute, and his 
associates did a man’s size job of presenting the 
work of this organization at the Montreal conven- 
tion of NIAA. Because of a slow start in the ac- 
tual production of research material, there had 
been grumbling among subscribers, and it was 
evident that the basic idea needed to be resold. 
The work of producing and distributing a num- 
ber of valuable reports already completed, and 





a 


speaking 


of outlining projects for future operations, was so 
well done that we doubt if any member of the 
NIAA or the Institute left the session devoted to 
this subject without a renewed enthusiasm for the 
idea and the value which it can offer in the more 
scientific use of advertising and other marketing 
procedures. 

The finished, professional style in which the 
presentation was done also suggests that no mat- 
ter how good an idea is, it requires skilled sales- 
manship and promotion to register its values with 
the proper emphasis. The complete and detailed 
way in which this job was handled at Montreal 
should be a lesson to all interested in good public 
relations and good selling, because the tools of the 
trade were used with great effect in the graphic 
demonstration of what the Institute has done, is 
doing and is planning to do. 

We believe that with the reinvigoration of en- 
thusiasm for the industrial advertising research 
program, the Institute will command broader sup- 
port, and that its work will justify the confidence 
which its members now repose in its management 
and its production of useful information. 


Canada Is on the March 

# While the operation of the new closed cir- 
cuit television service of the Sheraton Hotels was 
successfully demonstrated at the NIAA conven- 
tion, and will no doubt be used frequently for 
holding national sales meetings and other internal 
get-togethers, the convention itself demonstrated 
why most meetings will continue to be held on a 
personal appearance basis. 

Those who visited Canada for the first time in 
recent years got first-hand evidence of the great 
growth of this country and the tremendous future 
which it holds. The heavy investments of Amer- 
ican capital in Canadian industry, and the steady 
increase in population both by natural growth and 
immigration testify to the belief which those who 
are most familiar with Canada’s industrial poten- 
tials have in its future. 

Word-of-mouth advertising of Canada’s growth 
and greatness is being carried to all parts of the 
United States by visitors from this side of the 
border, and one result will be increased interest 
in Canada as a market and as a location for new 
plants on the part of many important manufac- 
turing companies. 

There is no substitute for first-hand, on-the- 
spot impressions. a 
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LOAD UP OUR PROFESSIONAL 
MAGAZINE WITH THE USUAL 
TRADE PAPER GIMMICKS” 


This is what CONSULTING EN- 
GINEER readers told us. Among 
other things, they had in mind 
such devices as return postcards 
for convenience in obtaining 
manufacturers’ product literature. 
The publishers deferred to these 
wishes, and the magazine has not 
carried a regular postcard service. 

However, the publishers decided 
to create a special inquiry service 
that would enable readers to ob- 
tain manufacturers’ material for 
their files and yet would not vio- 
late the agreed principle. A Read- 
er Service Supplement (illus- 
trated at left) was published as 
Part 2 of the April issue of CON- 
SULTING ENGINEER, featuring 
114 advertisers’ bulletins. 

The readers gave instant and 
overwhelming approval of the 
service! 


CONSULTING ENGINEER is read BEFORE it is filed. 
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MORE than 


9,000 PIECES 


Requested in the FIRST WEEK! 


Three or four days after mailing of the April issue, reader 
request cards from the Supplement began to arrive by the 
hundreds. Within a week, several hundred readers had 
requested over 5,000 bulletins, catalogs, booklets, data 
sheets and so forth. By popular request, the CE Reader 
Service Supplement will appear periodically. The next 
one will be mailed with the August issue. 


SELL the MEN who 
WRITE the SPECIFICATIONS 








MARKET The market reached and 


influenced by CONSULTING ENGI- 
NEER is considerably broader than 
any one industrial market, because read- 
ers of this magazine specify equipment 
and materials in all lines of industry 
and civil work. 


READERS CONSULTING ENGINEER 
readers are responsible for over 90% 
of entire industrial and civil work in 
the country, including new plants, ex- 
pansions and modernization. Their work 
embraces mechanical, electrical, struc- 
tural, civil, mining and chemical engi- 
neering. 


GET THE FACTS tne tacts about 


CONSULTING ENGINEER are con- 
tained in the “NIAA PUBLISHERS 
PRESENTATION” — available on re- 
quest. Also available, a 57-page book- 
ing containing over 600 voluntary read- 
er comments about CONSULTING 
ENGINEER. 
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Product Label vs. Tease 


@ THESE two bearing ads earned 
widely different readership scores. 
They ran in the same issue of Pur- 
chasing for Torrington Co., South 
Bend, Ind., and Federal Bearings 


tS ROSIE PE 

Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ; 
They used different illustration = 
and layout techniques. One labeled fr af 
the product emphatically with five cy 


illustrations of bearings and a head- 
line using the term. The other ad mn fy re ylicement, 
used one dominant photo and a See eactvtas 
head, neither of which identified the re Sas sperumenieties aay a 
product. The aim obviously was to ee eee Hemmer? 
tease or lure the reader into the 
copy. 

Which ad attracted more readers? 


See page 160. 











you ll get fast service and experienced counsel 


Your bearing distributor ols corres complete stocks of the other widely used Torrington Bearings illustrated. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


TORRINGTON, CONN. + SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 


PAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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It’s coverage like this 
that makes sales in 
the Electric Power Industry... 


This is how Electric Light and Power carries your sales story to the important 
men in the electric power industry. 


Look at the titles of the men in the Philadelphia Electric Company who are now 
receiving this magazine. These are the company’s key men. These are the men 
who influence buying. These are the men you will have to sell. And these are the 
men you will reach through Electric Light and Power. 


Electric Light and Power gives you this same penetrating coverage in every 
leading power company in the nation. It’s this breadth and depth of coverage 
that gets your sales story to buyers that your sales people may never reach — 
may not even know about. 


This is coverage that will give valuable sales support to your own personal selling 
efforts — keep your sales story constantly in front of the men who will be spending 
billions of dollars for materials and equipment. 


The Electric power industry is still expanding. This year — next year — and for 
many years to come, you will see announcements of new multi-million dollar 
projects. To get your share of this future business, keep your sales story in every 
issue of Electric Light and Power. Key men read it. It is the only magazine serving 
the electric power industry exclusively. The Haywood Publishing Co., 22 East 
Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE SERVING THE ELECTRIC POWER INDUSTRY EXCLUSIVELY! 


SALES OFFICES: 

CHICAGO 11, ILL. CLEVELAND 15, OHIO’ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. WEST COAST 

22 East Huron St. 1836 Euclid Ave. 101 Park Ave. McDONALD-THOMPSON 
WHitehall 4-0868 PRospect 1-0505 Murray Hill 3-0256 San Francisco Los Angeles 
Walter J. Stevens John E. MacArthur J. H. Thomson Seattle Dallas 
G. E. Williams W. A. Clabault 


aN Oy i. 


The Philadelphia Electric Company’s new Cromby generating station now under construction 
near Phoenixville, Pa. The first 150,000-kw unit will be in operation during the summer of 1954, 
and the second of 200,000-kw, one of the world’s largest, is scheduled for completion in 1955. 


This company serves an area of 2,340 square miles in southeastern Pennsylvania and northern 
Maryland, containing a population of three million people. Since the end of World War II, it 
has spent $387 million for new electric, gas and steam facilities. 


The Philadelphia Electric Company is an excellent example of how electric power companies 
are continuing their expansion programs. This company is now spending at the rate of one 
million dollars a week for new and improved facilities. This is the kind of a market you reach 
through Electric Light and Power. 
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--q@ monthly im feature 


Industrialists 9-to-1 in favor 


of broad education for their admen 


There has been a debate in the pages of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING on whether univer- 
sities should teach specialized industrial advertising to undergraduates. Dean Jeuck of 
the University of Chicago’s School of Business says no (IM, March, p. 49). He believes 
that emphasis should be on broad education and on acquainting the student with all types 


of busi probl 





. such as marketing, production, finance and human relations. 


Others claim that this, without specialized training, will produce graduates unable to land 
a “first job” and without skills of immediate use to industry. 


To throw more light on this controversial questions, IM asked the following questions of 


company executives in a variety of industries: 


What do you think is the best education 


for a future industrial advertising man? With or without this education, are advertising 
men a good source of candidates for top management positions? 


Answers appear below. (For NIAA advertising committee's recommendations, see p. 54). 





By S. H. Hammond 

Chairman 

of the Board 

Whiting Corp 
] 


} 


Harvey, Il 


® MY ANSWER to your question 
“Should Universities Teach Special- 
ized Industrial Advertising to Un- 
dergraduates?” is a qualified “no.” 
I agree with Dean Jeuck of the 
University of Chicago’s School of 
Business that emphasis should be 
on broad education and on ac- 
quainting the student with all types 
of business problems. 

If advertising is to continue to 
develop as the effective tool of man- 
agement, which it should be, then 
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the advertising people must be 
equipped to comprehend the broad 
problems of management and thus 
to counsel soundly in the integra- 
tion of advertising into general 
plans for the operation of the en- 
terprise. 

Surely the objective of education 
must be to equip the graduate to 
do a job rather than merely to land 
a job. 

It seems to me equally clear that 
no man in any position on the man- 
agement team should look upon 
that position as an end in itself. 
Surely none of us wish to witness 
the advent of an era in which men 
will not strive to become the captain 
and perhaps later the coach. Man- 
agement is not looking for people 
who wish to remain in a given posi- 
tion but rather for men and women 
who wish to move upward. 


A monthly discussion, 

in which industry’s top 
executives talk frankly about 
management policies 

dealing with current industrial 
marketing, selling 

and advertising problems 


I mentioned that my answer is 
qualified. The qualification is that 
I do not wish anyone to assume that 
I discount the importance of the 
specialized skills necessary to the 
successful advertising man. It is 
simply that I believe that the pos- 
session of these skills will be of 
more value to the man himself and 
to his management if they are super- 
imposed upon the broadest possible 
education and the greatest ability 
to make those skills effective in the 
solution of business problems. 


By S. D. Den Uyl 
President 

Bohn Aluminum & 
Brass Corp. 
Detroit, Mich. 


® ALTHOUGH specialized training is 
essential for many jobs in industry, 
I think youngsters today are in- 
clined to place too much impor- 
tance on such training. Personally, 
I feel the schools and colleges could 
do a better job of selling students on 
the value of a general education. I 
feel more emphasis on a liberal arts 
education would provide better ad- 
justed eriployes and citizens. 

For one thing, if a student has a 
broad educational experience be- 
hind him, he can better choose the 
specialty for which he is suited. 
Many job misfits are that way be- 
cause they decided what vocation 
they would follow before they had 
a fair appraisal of their own talents. 


Sa ass oe 
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Companies generally put more 
stock in on-the-job training than in 
what a student may have learned in 
school. The head of a large ac- 
counting firm said recently that 
their firm had had more success in 
training liberal arts graduates who 
had had no previous accounting 
training than in re-training those 
who had majored in accounting in 
college. 

To get to the question of indus- 
trial advertising: obviously, any 
good advertising copy should reflect 
a knowledge and appreciation of the 
subject described. It is especially 
true of industrial copy. In my opin- 
ion, sound industrial advertising . . 
that is, advertising based on facts 

. cannot be prepared unless a per- 
son has a good understanding of the 
product and the industry he is try- 
ing to sell. How he gets the infor- 
mation is up to him, but I think he 
can get only part of it from books. 

I’ve been asked, is the advertising 
department a good source of candi- 
dates for top management positions? 
My answer is, certainly it is! But 
so are half a dozen other depart- 
ments. What separates the sheep 
from the goats in this respect is 
the difference between individual 
personalities. There are many words 
which people have used to define 
the traits of leadership . . ambition, 
vision, interest in people, ete. I 
don’t think management people . . 
per se .. can claim all these, but I 
think you will find in practically 
all men who have risen through the 
ranks (whether through the adver- 
tising department or elsewhere) 
two common traits: persistence and 
courage-to-make-decisions. So you 
see, how far a man goes depends on 
him. How fast he goes depends a 
lot on his training, but personally 
I would bet on the broad education 
over the specialist. 


By W. B. Russell 
President 
Kewanee-Ross 
Corp. 

Kewanee, Ill. 


® THE SUBJECT of specialization as 
opposed to a general education in 
the advertising business to me is 


rather fundamental. The average 
freshman entering a college or uni- 
versity has no knowledge of what 
field of advertising he is going to 
eventually enter, and to me it seems 
most obvious that an undergraduate 
who is trained under a broad edu- 
cational program will be far better 
equipped when he receives his de- 
gree to enter into any field. 

After all, the basis of education 
is to learn to think, and after mas- 
tering the general problems, he may 
readily adapt his thinking on the 
job to produce the results that are 
desired. 


By J. D. Zaiser 
President 

Ampco Metal, Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


® 1 vo Not believe that anyone. . 
be he engineer, salesman, account- 
ant or advertising man . . can do 
justice to his specialized assign- 
ment without at least a basic appre- 
ciation of the functions, problems 
and motivations of general business. 
In parallel, I likewise believe that 
the young man or woman who has 
a fundamental or natural preference 
for a given type of work should 
achieve as much specialized educa- 
tion as possible. 

Thus, to the greatest extent pos- 
sible, both types of education should 
be gained, which is quite an order, 
in the customary four short years 
of college education. If we assume 
the individual is one who sincerely 
wants to improve himself; and _ if 
we assume he is confronted with 
the choice of either a general or 
specialized type of education, I 
should definitely recommend the 
latter for the following reasons: 

First, a specialized education will 
serve to tell the individual whether 
he is indeed suited for the field 
which he has chosen. 

Second, only in college days when 
education is the prime purpose can 
an integrated, planned and concen- 
trated course of education in re- 
lated subjects be readily given. 

Third, our educational facilities 
are such that any ambitious person 
can readily continue general studies 


after graduation and while working, 
through enrollment in night courses 
offered by university extension di- 
visions, local colleges, high school 
adult education programs, vocation- 
al schools or _ correspondence 
courses. 

As to the likelihood of top man- 
agement positions being filled from 
the advertising department, the an- 
swer would appear to lie more in 
the individual than in his field of 
work. Certainly there is no re- 
stricted field for such candidates . . 
rather the restrictions are found in 
the candidates themselves. Given 
intelligence, willingness to work and 
to study, and a real desire to ad- 
vance, an advertising department 
employe should be at no disadvan- 
tage in seeking top management 
assignment. 


By D. O. Yoder 
President 

The Yoder Co. 
Cleveland, O. 


@ FOR A COMPANY to operate 
smoothly over a long period of time 
the organizational wheel, like other 
wheels, should be properly bal- 
anced. Marketing and advertising 
are a needed and an important part 
of this wheel in today’s economy. 

The comptroller of most compa- 
nies for many years has been prop- 
erly recognized. This came about 
because top management needed the 
information which the comptroller 
could supply. The comptroller, 
therefore, learned the problems of 
top management and began to think 
in those terms. His counterpart, the 
advertising manager, is rarely con- 
sidered as top management and 
what is more his viewpoint is too 
seldom requested by top manage- 
ment although they need it more 
than ever in our present buyer’s 
market. 

Part of the responsibility for this 
lack of recognition rests with ex- 
ecutive management but I believe 
usually the problem lies with the 
“ad man.” In all too many indus- 
trial companies the advertising 
manager is so tied up with details 
that he does not properly present 
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marketing and advertising ideas to 
his top management. Management 
needs and wants these ideas but 
they are going to get what they can 
without having to sort the impor- 
tant items out of a lot of details. 

Proper recognition by top man- 
agement, as I call it, has many ad- 
vantages. The most important is 
that top management will have 
readily available information on 
marketing and advertising problems 
presented with a constructive view- 
point in keeping with progressive 
company policies. When this is done 
industrial advertising will take its 
rightful place in industry. The ad- 
vertising and marketing manager’s 
position will improve. Perhaps he 
will become a member of top man- 
agement or even the president of 
the company. 

I have found that an advertising 
manager’s work is an_ excellent 
training ground for the top position 
with the company. His work, com- 
prising marketing, advertising and 
public relations, reaches into every 
phase of modern business. There- 
fore, the advertising manager who 
is familiar with all industrial prob- 
lems can do a better job because he 
can visualize the customer’s view- 
points along with those of his own 
company. 

I believe that a student who is in- 
terested in his future, and not pri- 
marily concerned with, “how much 
he makes the first year,” should 
definitely have a very broad busi- 
ness education. He can specialize 
with night studies and learn the de- 
tails through experience. 


By John W. Schoen 


r Y 


® GENERALLY speaking, I believe 
colleges and universities should give 
undergraduate students a_ broad 
general background. This would 
include acquainting them with most 
types of business problems, such as 
marketing, production, accounting 
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and finance, and public relations. 
In school the undergraduate should 
also learn the fundamentals of ad- 
vertising. 

It seems impractical, to me, to 
try to teach the student specialized 
industrial advertising, because many 
students would not know whether 
they wanted to be in the industrial 
or consumer advertising field, and 
these fields, in themselves, have 
many diverse applications. 

With a broad general background 
and a sound schooling in the funda- 
mentals of advertising, a graduate 
will then have to apply these to his 
first job and learn the products of 
his first employer and adapt his 
schooling to this situation. 

An advertising man, being in 
somewhat of a specialized field, can 
probably advance to an executive 
or management position within the 
marketing function, or the sales de- 
partment itself, but I do not believe 
that there will be too many oppor- 
tunities for the industrial ad man in 
top over-all management positions 

simply because the ad man will 
not have had an opportunity to have 
had sufficient experience in the 
fields of engineering, production and 
finance. 


By James A. Scully 


® FOR THE STUDENT who intends to 
go into industrial advertising, I be- 
lieve an academic program or broad 
education is the best. This type of 
education helps the student become 
familiar with, and capable of ana- 
lyzing, problems in manufacturing, 
finance and human relations as well 
as marketing. 

It is important for the industrial 
advertising man to be familiar with 
these “top management” type of 
problems. With a general educa- 
tional background, he usually, car- 
ries out his position responsibilities 
efficiently and is more valuable to 
industry. At least, this has been the 
experience with advertising men in 
our firm, which manufactures and 
sells precision holding tools re- 


quired by industry in the metal- 
working market. 

Specialized training is secondary. 
I say this because most firms have 
their own peculiar advertising or 
marketing problems. Advertising 
men need not be specialists if they 
take advantage of the specialized 
services of advertising agencies, 
public relations firms and market 
research firms. When required, spe- 
cialized advertising courses are 
more helpful if taken after the ad- 
vertising man is on the job and can 
relate these courses to specific prob- 
lems. 

When staffed by men with a broad 
educational background, the adver- 
tising department is a good source 
of candidates for top management 
positions. While the career of an 
industrial advertising man is a 
worthy end in itself, he should not 
be content to stay in advertising 
when his knowledge of “top man- 
agement” problems can be used to 
advantage in other higher positions. 


By L. C. Walker 
President 


The Shaw 


® IN A LARGE business the depart- 
ments generally require men of 
specialized education. Such train- 
ing would undoubtedly be more apt 
to command the attention of the 
man charged with filling the posi- 
tion. 

On the other hand we must bear 
in mind that an advertising man is 
appealing not necessarily to the per- 
son who is going to use the product, 
but to someone who is going to buy 
it and, if it is a rather extensive in- 
vestment, then top management will 
undoubtedly get into it. For a man 
to write advertising that is going +o 
appeal to this man, ke probably has 
got to know more or less of his 
manner of thinking and more or 
‘ess of the job that a manager has 
before him in passing on the various 
departments of the business. 

By and large I think we have got 
to recognize that the best qualifica- 
tions for life are produced from a 
broad education and I am very 
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This “Sales Planned” Exhibit produced 
BIG results 


It dominates in size and overall design, and Crane 
Co.’s wide range of counter top lavatories was 
dramatized by showing 16 different installations, with 
standard and custom base cabinets. And a new, revo- 
lutionary line of boilers was featured through a cut- 
away, actual section to show comparative size advan- 
tage and an animated cross-section transparency that 
showed heat action. Dealer reaction and sales 


exceeded expectation. 


1954 National Plumbing Exposition, Washington, D. C. 


..-here’s another still SELLING strong 
after 9 show years! 


Named “Hospitality House”, this exhibit is de- 
signed and furnished like a smart restaurant. 
Chase & Sanborn Coffee and rolls have been 
enjoyed in its friendly atmosphere by over 
150,000 guests. A simple, planned secret of 
success — guests are greeted by top executive 


and sales personnel. 


"Where friends meet’’ 
at Hotel and Restaurant Shows 


@ Exhibits will sell—when planned to sell. 
Let our experience hel you. 


SD 
eneral exhibits and displays, ine. 


2100 N. RACINE AVE. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
« PHONE EASTGATE 7-0100 
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new awaras 


confirm what 
design engineers 
already know 


Wherever products are being engine 


you'll find key men reading 


For years design engineers have been voting for MACHINE DEsIGN. 
And now, judges in the annual competition of industrial publications 
once again confirm the opinion of these engineers by awarding the 
editors of MACHINE DEsIGN 3 certificates of award for editorial 
achievement. Added to the 14 other awards won since 1940, these new 
honors now bring the total to 17. No other design publication has 
been so consistently honored. , 


Design engineers react to this award-winning editorial content by 
according MACHINE DEsIGN the highest readership of any design 
publication. Every month, they offer new evidence of this readership 
by requesting an average of more than 7,000 tear sheets of editorial 
articles. And in independently conducted surveys, they consistently 
name MACHINE DESIGN as the design publication they read most. 


In MACHINE DESIGN, outstanding editorial values and extra adver- 
tising values go hand-in-hand. Machine Design, Penton Building, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


a Penton publication 


ered... 





forum . . begins 


much more in favor of this than I 
am of specialized knowledge. It is 
well to remember that the individ- 
ual is not only going to make a liv- 
ing, but is going to live in a com- 
munity with some civic problems 
and responsibilities and he is going 
to associate with people who are 
taking these things as a part of their 
life and of the job. 

I think we have neglected the 
general class of education woefully 
during the last 25 or 30 years. The 
emphasis has been placed on spe- 
cialized schools for medicine, law, 
etc., and very little attempt has 
been made to provide a B.S. or A.B. 
education of high quality. Endow- 
ments have been specialized and I 
think I have yet to see an endow- 
ment for general, broad educational 
purposes. I am inclined to think 
that Dean Jeuck is not too far off 
in his recommendations. 


By Frank B. Rackley 
President 
Jessop Steel Co. 


Washington, Pa. 


® CONCERNING specialized training 
versus general training for the in- 
dustrial advertising man, it has been 
my reaction . . not only regarding 
Jessop Steel Co., but from experi- 
ence gained in policies and problems 
involving other companies . . that 
the first prerequisite of a good man 
is to have a working knowledge. 
This is true, not only in considering 
industrial advertising. He should 
have a working knowledge, broad 
in concept, of the industrial func- 
tioning of the company or problem 
he represents, rather than highly 
skilled specialized knowledge. 
There is an old adage dealing 
with the man who is so close to the 
forest he cannot see the trees, and 
this is just as applicable today as it 
was in the period it originated. 
Problems, companies and industries 
have many facets which are pecu- 
liar to their own and this varies as 
greatly and in as many respects as 
the problems, companies and indus- 
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tries involved. 

Specialized knowledge is impos- 
sible to apply without the general 
over-all concept of the corporate 
function and its particular manu- 
facturing and distribution problem. 
When one builds a home, he builds 
the foundation first and I think it 
is further reasonable to assume that 
the stronger the foundation, the 
better the home. When one builds 
a man, were you to prepare this 
man for the future in the field of 
industrial advertising by a high de- 
gree of specialization during the 
formal years of education, you 
would theoretically be putting the 
roof on your home before the foun- 
dation. 

The field of industrial advertising 
is broad in nature and application, 
therefore, it is my opinion that one 
can best prepare himself for this 
field through broad general educa- 
tion rather than specialization. 

A man trained by broad spe- 
cialization in this field will make, 
through his over-all knowledge of 
his particular company, a candidate 
for a top management position. If, 
on the other hand, he limits himself 
to the inherent field of highly spe- 
cialized training he has placed a 
limit upon his abilities and is of 
less value to his employer. 


By Harry M. Berner 
President 

American Hospital 
Supply Corp. 


Evanston, Ill. 


® I CAN'T SEE much basis in reason 
or in fact for disputing the thesis 
that a liberal arts degree is a very 
desirable starting place in prepar- 
ing for any career today . . adver- 
tising included. However, accepting 
such a thesis more or less dictates 
that present curricula of special- 
ization at the college and univer- 
sity level be revised. It would be 
indicated that specialized and pro- 
fessional pursuits be limited to 
graduate students. In my mind, this 
scholastic approach to student spe- 
cialization is both an attainable and 
desirable ideal. 

With this kind of educational 
background, business and industry 


could better be assured of a slightly 
more mature and responsible begin- 
ner; a more generally versatile and 
more quickly competent young per- 
son upon whom to “build.” From 
the beginning specialist’s point of 
view, the problem of initial em- 
ployment and the opportunity to get 
and hold a job in his or her chosen 
field would be more reasonably as- 
sured current 
socio-economic jeopardies. Having 
founded his or her specialization 
upon a broad general education, it 
is probable that such an individual’s 
progress in business or industry . . 
either within or outside of the cho- 
sen field . . would be expedited and 
more than repay in time and money 
the two additional years spent in 
preparatory scholastic pursuits. 

Because, such a planned prepara- 
tion is not usual, the industrial ad- 
vertising departments . . or any oth- 
er professional or specialized busi- 
ness component is not often a 
good source of candidates for top 
management positions. 


regardless of any 


Also, I have been given the im- 
pression in many instances that the 
industrial professional or specialist 
is not particularly interested in 
moving outside his learned area. In 
particular, advertising men seem 
wholly pleased with the idea that 
they are specially skilled and singu- 
larly expert. They seem to receive 
great self satisfaction from their 
work and to prefer that kind of 
remuneration to the kinds common- 
ly available in more responsible ex- 
ecutive and administrative positions. 
It seems then a reasonable assump- 
tion that more often than not it is 
the individual advertising man who 
decides for management that he is 
not interested in occupational or 
professional pursuits outside his 
specialized area. He obviously con- 
siders his field offers worthy career 
opportunities and is satisfied to stay 
there. 

This combination of minimal gen- 
eral preparatory education, confined 
experience, limited interest and evi- 
dent preference for a personal kind 
of job satisfaction seems to fairly 
well identify the industrial adver- 
tising man . . and most other spe- 
cialized business personnel as well 

. as something other than the best 
source from which top management 
can seek its own successors. 5 
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Heres why they hung one on us! 


Recognition of editorial excellence is appreciated 
always. It also gives the editors of CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERING a warm glow to know that 38,000 civil 


engineers spend an average of 312 hours reading 














time with each issue of CE. After all, it is the only 
Jor Editorial national publication edited solely for civil engineers. 


Excellence . ne : . ; : 
CE’s authoritative editorial content is written by 





o%, Lustitutional aml Professional Papers 
— top-flight engineers and contractors actively engaged 
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Rae . in important projects. We believe this specializ 
Givil Engineering Pp projects. We believe this specialized 
editorial content, directed exclusively to specialized 
or outstanding single article 
vie on readers, is the reason CE receives such exceptional 
cading December M195 

onoeaeem reader response—36,715 inquiries from one issue 
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alone. We also believe that it is the reason why 175 


manufacturers of equipment and materials—more 
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Hal White 


Mixes Sales Promotion, Purchasing 


The broadening sphere of industrial admen’s 
activities is characterized in the career of Hal 
White at the Hyster Co., Portland, Ore. After 
five years in sales promotion activities, he be- 
came purchasing engineer for his organization, 
where he finds his training and experience in 
marketing of great value. For the past two 
years he has been secretary and treasurer of 
NIAA’s far west Oregon Industrial Advertisers 
Association. 


James P. Austin 


Out of the woods 


For 45 years, James P. Austin has been well 
known to lumbermen of the West Coast and 
western Canadian provinces . . in fact, for four 
years he was one of them. Mr. Austin retired 
recently after more than 40 years as western 
and northwestern manager for American Lum- 
berman, Chicago. Mr. Austin joined the pub- 
lication in 1909, left in 1917 to manage saw- 
mills in British Columbia, Canada, then re- 
turned to American Lumberman for good in 
1921. 
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Richard C. Sickler 


Knight of the Round Table 


To Dick Sickler, now in his second term as 
president, Eastern Industrial Advertisers, goes 
credit for having initiated the Philadelphia 
NIAA chapter’s successful series of workshop 
seminars. With E. I. Du Pont, Wilmington, 
since 1943, Dick has served as advertising 
manager for the explosives department, “ki- 
netic” chemicals division, petroleum chemicals 
division and photo products department. He 
has been chairman of the company’s industrial 
advertising committee, and is assistant division 
manager, product advertising. 


William P. Drake 


From sales trainee to president 


William P. Drake, a student sales trainee 20 
years ago, has been named president of the 
new Industrial Chemicals Division of Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. He will 
oversee both manufacture and sale of the divi- 
sion’s indusirial chemicals. Mr. Drake joined 
the parent company in 1934 as a trainee while 
still a Bowdoin College student. He moved up 
through sales ranks to become general sales 
manager and was elected a vice-president in 
1949. 











One of a continuing series entitled — "The Reader is the Most Important Man to Both of Us." 


Describe the Product! 


“Describe the product you have to sell” sounds like a 
Suggestion too elementary to advance to any experi- 
enced industrial advertiser. That’s what we thought, 
too, until a recent eye-opening set of interviews jolted 
us into looking longer and harder at some of the ad- 
vertising that runs in our own publication. 

In 400 field interviews with oil-industry personnel, men 
who buy for their companies were asked for suggestions 
on ways to make oil-industry advertising more helpful 
to them. First among all suggestions was the almost 
unbelievable answer . . . “do a better job of describing 
the product or service,” from 40% of the executives in- 
terviewed, 43% of the engineers, 40% of the field per- 
sonnel, and 38% of the purchasing agents. 

We examined closely the advertising pages in some re- 
cent issues, in the light of these answers. Not in every 


case, of course, but in many advertisements it was ap- 
parently assumed that all readers knew almost all about 
the products being advertised. In a surprising number 
of cases the description was inadequate except for those 
quite familiar with the product or service. 

Next we took a look at the parade of people in our 
industry. We noted how rapidly they changed in job 
interests . 
served that 13,820 changes of address or job title (many 


. how often new faces appeared. We ob- 


from one division to another) were made during 1953 
on our subscription list. There were 7,577 new sub- 
scribers, 6,189 discontinuations. 

No wonder there is such a clamor for more product 
descriptions! This parade of new faces, and older 


readers with changing job interests, explains everything. 


PETROLEUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


211 SOUTH CHEYENNE, TULSA, OKLA. 
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Metals Engineering at 


s Westinghouse 6000 C. F. H. Monogas® 
atmosphere generator is used in a variety of 
heat treating processes where an oxygen-free, 
non-decarburizing neutral atmosphere is 
required. Shown (I. to r.) inspecting the 





assembly prior to shipment are A. F. Snow, 
Design Engineer; C. E. Peck, Mgr., Industrial 
Heating Engineering and L. H. Gillette... all 
members of the American Society for Metals 
and readers of Metal Progress. 





Meadville—Westinghouse 


-..as described by L. H. Gillette 


Manager, Industrial Heating Sales, Westinghouse Electric Corporation; 


and president of IFMA, the Industrial Furnace Manufacturers Association. 


“i 
Here we produce furnaces and atmosphere generators under complete metals 
engineering control... from design and development to selection of all materials 


and components required. 


“To accomplish this, our Metals Engineers—members of the American Society 
for Metals—are responsible for assemblies from the time first conceived until 
operating in the customers’ plants. These men not only design the units, they 
specify the metals, refractories, motors, instruments, etc., required. In addition, 
some serve on our plant management team, advising on the purchase of every- 


thing from facilities to machines and supplies. 


‘“‘The importance of Metals Engineers stems from their knowledge of how 
metals can best be applied, processed and fabricated. They know our customers’ 
problems and how to solve them. They are the backbone of our organization, 
the men we depend on for consistent product quality and development”, 


Magazine of 23,000 Metals Engineers 


Metal Progress 


A publication of the American Society for Metals 


7301 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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sales promotion 


TV Test .. 7: 


comment on catalogs 


exhibits Jf motion pictures 





Televised lab test knocks 


SPS dramatically demonstrates advantages of its products 


® A TESTING laboratory at a trade 
show with the tests shown on 
television. 

That’s how Standard Pressed 
Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa., is pro- 
moting its knurled point Unbrako 
set screws. 

The company wanted to demon- 
strate dramatically that its knurled 
point set screws are better than 
the conventional cup point type. So 


company engineers designed and 
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built a compact testing machine in 
which two steel collars battered 
away at the set screws from both 
above and below. 

SPS took the machine to the 1954 
American Society of Tool Engineers 
Exposition for its first showing. A 
lightweight television camera was 
trained on the operation and the 
test was flashed over a closed cir- 
cuit to a standard TV set in the 
company’s booth. 


“a 


ideas 


booklets / direct mail 


slide films / sales helps 


At the end of each individual test, 
the result . . that is the time it took 
to knock the screw loose was 
chalked up on a blackboard to show 
comparative holding ability of Un- 
brako knurled point screws and the 
conventional cup point screws. Un- 
brako came out ahead. 

Thousands of customers and pro- 
spective customers saw the demon- 
stration during the show. The trade 
show “laboratory” was so successful 
that SPS has adopted “on the floor” 
product testing as an_ industrial 
show policy. 


Trilingual catalog hits home 
and export markets cheaply 

Catalogs in three languages. . at 
very little extra cost. 

That’s what Rodney Hunt Ma- 
chine Co., Orange, Mass., accom- 
plished with catalogs telling of its 
new continuous bleaching range 
machinery for textile manufacturers. 

Hunt produced a lavishly illus- 


Continued on page 88 


come and see 





Ca Ca INVITES YOU TO 


Growing Up... Folder (cover, above) 
announced open house at Crucible Steel 
Co.'s new warehouse in Milwaukee. 








Practically all products are packaged... 
and survey after survey shows 


MOST PACKAGERS READ 


MODERN PACKAGING! 


First... at the 1952 National Packaging Exposition. Conducted by John T. Fosdick Associates 


% RECEIVE % READ REGULARLY % MOST USEFUL 


59% 


13% 























Again... at the 14th Annual Forum of the Packaging Institute. Conducted by John T. Fosdick Associate 
% RECEIVE % READ REGULARLY % MOST USEFUL 


78% 























Third... at the 1953 National Packaging Exposition. Conducted by Daniel Starch & Staff 
% RECEIVE % READ REGULARLY % MOST USEFUL 


61% 
53% 


34% 


lm 


Fourth ...at the 1954 National Packaging Exposition. Conducted by John T. Fosdick Associates 























% RECEIVE % READ REGULARLY % MOST USEFUL 


MODERN PACKAGING 


| 58% 
: 48% 
% ee e 1 - r 


MODERN PACKAGING 


=x 


For the full report of all 4 surveys, write to: 


MODERN PACKAGING 


sa ss 
A Breskin Publication, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 25 fee 
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To sell 
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America’s huge 
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textile manufacturing 


market.... 


How much of what are textile mills buying? 
SURVEY-=MiILL ‘A’ 


Here are actual purchases made in one year by a mill with 56,000 spin- 
dles. Mill “A” is just one of 1,756 spinning mills in the U. S. that operate 
a total of over 32 million spindles. Though the name and location of 
Mill “A”—of which only a partial listing of annual purchases are shown 
here—cannot be divulged, a T.I. representative will gladly show you 
complete figures for this mill and a number of others. 


Oil, lubricating 3,330 gal. 
Oxygen, welding 
Packing materials . 
Paint (includes 

mill village)... 
Paper products 


Parts, spinning 


Acetylene welding cylinders. 32 
Aprons, long draft, 
spinning 
Bands, steel 
Bearings 
Belting, leather 
Belts, “’V” 
Bulbs, incandescent 
Casters 
Cots, spinning 
and roving 
Crayon, mill 
Cups, oil 
Gasoline 


. $70,196.00 


. $78,069.00 
$23,164.00 


$25,754.00 
$103,576.38 
Pencils 22,526 
Saddles, spinning frame . .5,160 
Soap, scouring 4,108 Ibs. 
Starch $140,927.00 
Supplies, electrical. .$50,610.00 
Supplies, hardware .$27,915.00 
Tubes, fluorescent light. . . 1,472 


Parts, total 


33,694 Ibs. 
1,912 ft. 
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INDUSTRIES 
advertising medium 


Look at one big division of the market alone—the country’s 1756 spinning mills. 
See what T. I. does for you there; why it produces more sales from advertising. 
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Through a carefully planned com- includes penetration into overseers U.S. mill circulation available. Its 
bination of paid circulation and and operating personnel. These readership by mill presidents, super- 
directed distribution, TEXTILE IN- mills operate 99.9% of all spindles intendents and top executives is un- 
DUSTRIES is read by the buyers in in the country. equalled. To sell the whole industry, 
98% of U.S. spinning mills. In This remarkable coverage pattern TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is your basic 
every case this includes one or more extends to all other divisions of the advertising medium. 

Class A readers (superintendents or industry. The result is that TEXTILE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES — 806 Peachtree 
“front office”). In most cases it also INDUSTRIES gives you the largest Street, N.E., Atlanta 5, Georgia. 
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LOOK Here is the most complete unit coverage and 
thorough penetration of U.S. textile buying 


AT THE power available to you. TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
carries the editorial assistance, industry news 

FACTS: and advertising sought for by mill executives 
e and supervisors in— 


6. CD sae 


BP 


98% of U.S. spinning mills —with 99% of the spindles 
93% of U.S. weaving mills —with 99.7% of the looms 
78% of U.S. knitting mills — with 98% of the machines 


93% of U.S. dyeing, bleaching, finishing plants and 
departments — doing 98% of the volume 


100% of U.S. synthetic fibre manufacturing plants 


‘ a.3 58 . 


OM ter 
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You buy no waste circulation. You get more for your advertising 
dollar. Only T.1. gives you this complete unit soverage plus pene- 
tration for textile mill selling. TExTILE INDUSrRIEs is your basic 
advertising medium. 
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Sales promotion ideas e e begins on p. 84 


trated, 30-page, 84x11” catalog in 
English for the domestic market. 
But the company has a big Span- 
ish and Portugese market which it 
wanted to hit with the catalog, too. 

To produce the catalogs in Spanish 
and Portugese would have meant 
extra runs at considerable 
extra cost. This problem was solved 
by translating the text in the cata- 
logs in Spanish and Portugese and 
printing miniature, 4x5” catalogs 
by offset in the two languages. 

The miniatures were laid out to 
correspond exactly, page by page, 
with the English catalog. In the up- 
per right hand corner of each page 
of the miniature, a photo-facsimile 
of the corresponding page in the 
original catalog was reproduced. 

A copy of both the original, full- 
size catalog and the miniature were 
sent to each overseas customer, 
along with a note explaining that 
the small catalog contained all the 
information found in the large one. 

John Mather Lupton Co., New 
York, is Hunt’s agency. 


press 


GE capitalizes on top news 
event in its pr program 

When the launching of the atomic- 
powered submarine, Nautilus, made 
top news across the nation, General 


Electric was one of several compa- 
nies that jumped in to take advan- 
tage of public attention on the event. 
But GE did it differently. 

The company produced a promo- 
tional film, “The Atom Goes to Sea,” 
which told how an atomic subma- 
rine works and how GE helped to 
make the atom sub possible. 

The 10-minute, black-and-white 
film got its premiere public showing 
in a Schenectady, N. Y., theater. 
Now it’s been made available to 
commercial theaters throughout the 
country. A 16mm version will be 
available for showings to company 
executives and to the press. In Sep- 
tember, the film will be available 
for general borrowing. 


11 words and a two-cent stamp 
sell a truck for White 

Picture post cards are making 
sales for White Motor Co., Cleve- 
land. 

The company has 
series of eight standard size post 
cards, each showing a_ different 
White truck model in use. 

Earl Groudel, the company’s De- 
troit branch manager, 
the cards, picturing a dairy and ice 
cream truck, to a large drug chain. 
He wrote on the back: “One of 


produced a 


sent one of 




















will it please the 


qood Td Im customer? ip 


Sales Start Here .. 
and Canadian companies. 
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Posters are supplied by Kelly-Read & Co., 


These posters urge high quality workmanship, and make production employes “sales conscious’ 
Rochester, N. Y., personnel specialists. 


e e Spray it on, 


Plastic ‘Package’ 
peel it off. That's how plastic pack- 
aging material made by Munray Products, 
Cleveland, works. Protects equipment from 
scratches, corrosion, the company says. 


these White ‘3000’s would look good 
in your colors.” 

Result: “an immediate sale and 
the opening of a new account with 
great potential,” White reports. 

The cards are sent out by sales- 
men, who also use them in making 
sales presentations and leave them 
with prospects after a call. Sales- 
men have found the cards so effec- 
tive that they are using 5,000 of 
them each week. 


Continued on page 92 


MORE SALES 
-MORE JOBS/ 


‘in 7,500 U.S. 

















On July 1 


rurom fi] (toureot 


began selling 


for you 


The first issue of the first magazine of the 
Second Industrial Revolution is already 
being read and discussed by 30,000 
Management-in-Control . . . the Engineering 
and Administrative management men who 
make the real decisions about systems, 
equipment, services and components used 
to automatically control manufacturing, 
data processing and automatic 

end products. — 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL is increasing 
your market with informative, 
interpretively written articles like these . . . 
articles that stimulate action in extending 
the acceptance of automatic control . . . now. 


Automatic Control, 

Today’s Industrial Revolution. 

A definitive article by Editor John Diebold, 
highlighting the history of the industry, its 
scope, problems anda glimpse into the future. 


Management Looks at the 

Computer: the IBM 702. 

One of an exclusive series by Hugh J. Reber 
discussing the application of computers 

to business procedures and manufacturing 
operations. 


Ultra-Viscoson: Measuring Viscosity 
with a Vibrating Reed. 

A penetrating evaluation by members of the 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL staff of the 
advantages and disadvantages of this new 
technique for the process industries. 


True Automation — 

Its Competitive Advantages. 

The outstanding exponent of automation 
machinery tells how he solves design 
problems and produces amazing savings. 
By C. F. Hautau 


Your advertising will always appear next 
to important editorial matter like this in 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL. 


A Reinhold Publication 


The Management Magazine 
of Systems Engineering 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Nut processors are food processors. Here's a partial list of equipment, 
ingredients and supplies they buy. Each * indicates an item also used 
in other kinds of food plants reached by FOOD ENGINEERING. 


sorting and grading machines 
bucket elevators 
belt conveyors 
screw conveyors 
continuous roasters 
electric eyes 

fillers 

labelers 
case-sealers: 

mills 

roasters , dryers 
bins , hoppers 
jars , cans 

flexible packaging 
\ refrigeration 
vibrating screens 


cracking machines, blanchers 
cyclone equipment 

centrifuges 

monorails , hoists 

pumps , valves , piping 
measurement & control irstruments 
fans , blowers 

truck scales , batch scales 

bin vibrators 

homogenizers 

salt , edible oils 

motors , controls 

industrial trucks 

proportioners 

insecticides , cleaning compounds 











a eS @ As the hours and billions 
of les g0 stip: Alma the Almond Sorter gets a creeping fixation 
called almond-eyes: at best, she sees fewer and fewer bad almonds 
—at worst, all the nuts begin to look normal. So Jennie is there 
to check Alma, and Bertha checks Jennie. The boss checks cost and 
quality. They won’t do. So he hauls in 50 electronic sorters with 
tireless eyes; replaces 200 almond-eyed Almas with 4 workers to 
tend the machines. Up goes quality, down goes cost. And that’s 
how engineering makes food hot ... one of your hottest industrial 
markets. 


not just | ATLULUS, this engineering revolution. Each 
year it kills thousands of antique-type food companies (Alma at the 
deathbed). It’s helping the smart ones to take over the industry’s 
growing production. It’s raised output per man-hour a big 21% in 
6 years. And this year it’ll require an $865 million capital expendi- 
ture. That’s 6% above ’53, 10% above ’52. 


| f eeds the revolution by describing this electronic proc- 
ess that can out-sort Alma on many foods, dehydrated soup to nuts. 
For one of FE’s jobs is to help each kind of progressive food plant 
use the experience of the others— bakery, brewery, candy plant, 
cannery, dairy, meat plant. 


This is why FooD ENGINEERING’s circulation has doubled in 8 
years. It’s why the men who buy vote FE tops in every industry- 
wide readership poll. It’s why FE carries far more advertising 
than any other industry-wide food-plant magazine; why that vol- 
ume keeps growing; why many advertisers who want inquiries 
find FE out-pulling all other food-plant magazines. 


Hot book. Hot market. 








READ BY THE MEN WHO BUY THE PRODUCTS TO RUN THE PLANTS THAT FEED THE WORLD 
Plants producing Baked Goods ¢ Beer, Wine * Milk, Milk Products * Meat, Fish, Poultry * Processed Fruits, Vegetables » Grain Products * Confections * Sugar * Soft Drinks * and all other Processed Foods 


A McGraw-Hill Publication Bp 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. Hi 
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Playing House? . . Some 275 miniature pieces of furniture, cabinets 
pillars, et jrad oard make up this model which Wood Office Furniture 


und graduated cork | 


Institute, Washington, uses to help buyers f 


‘Missing link’ builds sales 
for Anchor Plastics Co. 

Is a “missing link” holding back 
your sales? 


Anchor Plastics Co., New York, 


World's Biggest Picture . . An 18x60-foot 


partitions, 


lan office layouts. Goes in portable case. 


had such a problem. The “missing 
link” in this case was the link be- 
tween theoretical data on thermo- 
plastic materials and the practical 
information needed for the design of 


the product. 

There was no such link. But 
Anchor supplied one with a com- 
pact display kit that showed more 
than 250 actual parts extruded from 
various kinds of plastics. The ex- 
hibit is sent to customers and pros- 
pects who want to see it. And com- 
pany engineers go along to explain 
things. 


Impressive booklet winds up 
Alcoa’s ceramic ad campaign 


Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh, has wound up its “ancient 
pottery” advertising campaign to 
make the ceramic industry aware 
of the value of alumina. 

Final project is an impressive 32- 
page booklet containing all the 
illustrations used in the original 
campaign, which featured a history 
of ceramics, illustrated by ceramic 
ware dating back to pre-historic 
times. 

The campaign, started in 1952, 
used ceramic industry — business 
publications to put across the idea 
that alumina can improve all ce- 
ramics . . and that Alcoa has the 
alumina. 

The booklet that winds up the 
campaign was sent to all members 
of the American Ceramic Society. 


Photography in industry 


colored transparency of this industrial scene was displayed in New York's Grand 


n as part of Eastman Kodak Co.'s promotional campaign to acquaint industry with the uses of photography. 


Giant color picture pushes 
photography in industry 

To sell industry and the public on 
the value of its product, Eastman 


Kodak Co. used a spectacular ex- 
ample of the product. 


The example was an 18x60-foot 
colored photograph . . a transpar- 
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ency of an industrial scene. The il- 
luminated transparency was used in 
the Kodak Colorama series . . made 
up of the world’s largest full-color 
photos, which are displayed in 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
The series ordinarily makes use 
of amateur photographs. But pro- 
fessional photographs, such as the 


industrial scene, are used occasion- 
ally to give people a better breadth 
of understanding of photography, 
Eastman said. 

The idea of such a picture is to 
help show that photography is a tool 
of science, business and industry as 
well as a recorder of family events, 
the company said. = 


























What a picnic for a salesman! 


There was this salesman who was trying to crack the 
Doodlinger Corp. So he wangled an invitation to the 
company picnic. He played horseshoes with Sampson 
the treasurer. Softball with Joe the shop foreman, 
Toomey the sales manager and a bunch of other swell 
people. Even ran in the three-legged race tied to 
Grace, President Doodlinger’s secretary. 

He had a whale of a time. He gave everyone his sales 


pitch. They thought he was a wonderful guy with a 
wonderful product. So he thought he had the order. 

And he did. But how many salesmen can do this? 
Few ever get to see all the people who influence busi- 
ness and industrial buying — those in management 
and those below who often first mention the need for 
new products. It takes a very special salesman to get to 
all the people. It takes The Saturday Evening Post. 


Qeee fieils oapea 


—gets to ALL the people who mean business 
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This is one reason 
why, year after year, 
Architectural Record 
leads the field in 
Architect circulation 
Engineer circulation 
Advertising volume* 


* 1953: Architectural Record, 2,931 pages; second First Award 1954 — best graphic 


magazine, 1,824 pages. First five months 1954 presentation — ‘Hotel Copan, 
Architectural Record, 1,179 pages: second magazine, Sao Paulo, Brazil.’ “October 1953. 
840 pages. Source: Industrial Marketing 








For Editorial 
Excellence 


INEUSTRIAL PAPERS 
1953 


Jor Editorial 
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INGUSTRIAL PAPERS 
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Award of Merit 1952—outstanding 
graphic presentation—“Vacation 
House in Oregon,” July 1951. 


Award of Merit 1953—outstanding Award of Merit 1953—outstanding 
graphic presentation—“Building in series of articles—“Philosophy of 
the Tropics,” August 1952. Architecture” (1952). 





Jor Editorial 
Excellence 


Award of Merit 1954—outstanding 
original research—“Guns and But- 
ter and Babies,” November 1953. 


First Award 1951—best single issue 
—October 1950 issue featuring 
“Mental Hospitals and Schools.” 


The American Snstadale of Archilech 
Aechelectaral fournalom SL CAKE) S93 
i hand C laws 6 
Lholographe of architectural 
yer oA] i fab lished a congengernt 
. Vhcdongrarpther: é gra. Moller 
Sab lshad by Spe eleclarad Necord 
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Thos bnencan Instill of ‘Gehilech 
Apchilectural fournalom wards 1953 
Fist Award Class 3 
Aptacles in professonal 


archileclural maga ; eed 
‘ Adlhor t Ieelro Bellusche 
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First Award 1954—“‘Best photograph of an archi- 
tectural subject published in a magazine’ — 
American Institute of Architects’ Competition. 


Eighteen of these 31 editorial awards have come 
to Architectural Record since 1951 (four of 
them this year), including thirteen awards in 
Industrial Sipehating’s Annual Business Paper 
Editorial Achievement Competition—a record 
unmatched by any other magazine. 


Architectural Record is proud again to be 
honored this year by the judges of Industrial 
Marketing’s editorial competition for best graphic 
presentation and outstanding original research— 
two aspects of editorial content of greatest 
importance to architects and engineers. 


Architectural Record’s many editorial awards 
strongly confirm the judgment of .. . 


First Award 1951 — best graphic 
presentation—“‘Architecture in Ha- 
waii,” October and November 1950. 


First Award 1954— ‘Best article in a professional 
architectural magazine” —American Institute 
of Architects’ Competition. 


Architects and engineers who have steadily 
voted Architectural Record their preferred 
magazine in 58 out of 65 readership studies 
SPONSORED BY BUILDING PRODUCT MANUFACTUR- 
ERS AND ADVERTISING AGENCIES and... 


Advertisers who year after year place more 
pages of advertising in Architectural Record 
than in any other architectural magazine— 
40% more thus far in 1954! 


Put the workbook of architects and engineers 
to work for your sales force. You will reach more 
architects—and more engineers—at the lowest 
cost per page per thousand. And your coverage of 
over 85% of all architect-designed building is 
documented by Dodge Reports. 


F.W. DODGE 


119 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N.Y. 
OXferd 5-3000 


CORPORATION 


Architectural 
Record ‘snc 


and engineer” 
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Whos inthe Drivers Seat NOW? 


That’s why it’s good strategy to sell and re-sell the 


PA on your products, on your company. 


\fter the years of easy selling, we're now in a 
buyer’s market . . . and the Purchasing Agent is 
firmly in the driver's seat. Today, the PA is respon- 
sible for choosing freely among many suppliers 
who are eager for his business . . . promoting the 
use of materials, designs, manufacturing methods 
and facilities that will help reduce his company’s 
costs . . . evaluating all requirements in terms of 
cost-saving potential and end-product value. 


If you sell an industrial product ... 


Advertising to the PA can help you do the job. 
So make sure PuRCHASING is on your company’s 
media list. PurcHasinG Magazine is read regularly 
by the men responsible for 85% of industry’s buy- 
ing ... gives you the largest available coverage of 


industrial purchasing executives. 


put PURCHASING power behind it! 


PURCHASING MAGAZINE 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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The basic magazine on any industrial advertising schedule! 


A CONOVER - MAST PUBLICATION 
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copy chasers 


You never know how 
you'll make out with a dame 


® EVEN THE MOST ardent proponent 
of copy research as a guide to crea- 
tive work would be willing to con- 
cede that copy research is not in- 
fallible. 

In fact, copy research authorities 
admit that some of the most suc- 
cessful ads turn out to be ones that 
have violently disobeyed the laws 
set up by copy research; and it’s 
not, they acknowledge, that such 
ads have become successful in spite 
of the violations but probably be- 
cause of them. 

It is said that subscribers to Gal- 
lup-Robinson readership studies are 
sometimes confounded by spectacu- 
lar exceptions to the rules . . oc- 
curring often enough to suggest a 
generalization to the effect that if 
you want to be pretty sure of good 
readership, obey the laws, but if 
you want to go for the jackpot, 
break ’em. Then they add: at the 
risk, of course, of falling on your 
face because the great mass of fail- 
ures, too, tend to depart from the 
proven form. 

We bring this up for two reasons. 
First, we sometimes lose a loyal 
reader when, after reading in this 
space a condemnation of a certain 
ad of his, he is able to prove that 
that particular ad which we pounced 
upon is indeed the most successful 
ad the advertiser has ever run. 

That, in his mind, makes the Cupy 
Chasers a bum (several bums), and 
this department not worth reading. 

We hope enough of you disagree, 
and sympathize with our intention 
of supporting . . based on perhaps 
the better facilities we enjoy for 
examining advertising performance 

. advertising practices which usu- 
ally turn out successfully. It’s all 


in the interest of raising the gen- 
eral level of business paper adver- 
tising, and if we stub our toe some- 
where in the climb, it just proves 
that talent is better than copy 
research. Trouble is, there isn’t 
enough talent to go around, so we 
recommend relying on copy re- 
search. 

Our second reason for bringing 
up such inconsistencies is to intro- 
duce another case where the Copy 
Chasers, despite categorical state- 
ments on the subject, are compelled 
by the evidence to applaud what we 
normally condemn. 

What we have been categorically 
against is women .. that is, women 
in industrial advertising, put there 
for the purpose of capturing atten- 
tion. We’ve cited a number of cases 
over the years where sex appeal 
has been used as a cheap stunt to 
stop the reader for a pitch on some 


Hartog . . can industrial ads do as well? 


vik 


as inserted 





NY 


much less interesting subject, and 
been gratified to discover, 
occasion, where 


we've 
upon 
readership was so low that the at- 
tention-getting device actually must 
have worked in reverse. 

Couple of months ago, our sister 
publication, Advertising Age, re- 
ported on a campaign which, con- 
sisting of nothing more than 
monthly ads in one dealer magazine, 
earned for a maker of men’s sport 
shirts a widespread brand reputa- 
tion in a very short space of time. 
AA tells the story this way: 


instances 


r 


started in February this 


The advertising 
year. It was the first advertising in the 
company’s history. When the campaign 
was decided upon, Hank Daniels, presi- 
dent of Hartog, gave the agency, Carson 


Roberts Inc., just a few general ideas 
about what he had in mind. 

He didn’t want to show his shirts or 
his prices. He did want ‘class’ ads with 
appeal to men. He did want major em- 
phasis on the Hartog name. Mr. Daniels’ 
objective was to get trade 
that would help the 


distribution. 


acceptance 
company expand 

The central idea settled upon to gain 
attention was cheesecake .. but with a 


difference. 


The difference lies in the “high 
fashion” art 
ample, one ad is a combination of 
a kitchen chair back-to, on which 
sits a girl facing the reader; an open 
copy of “The Kinsey Report” on the 
floor; and a pipe. There is no man’s 
shirt in the scene, nor is there a 
shirt of any kind on the girl. 
Whether or not it reads that way 
as we describe it, the effect is high- 
quality; any hint of cheapness is 
avoided. 

As Advertising Age describes 
these ads, “all carry ‘stopper’ 
cheesecake illustrations of bosomy 
young women who apparently like 
to get things off their chest.” 

Only one line of copy appears, 
and an effort is made without 

Continued on page 100 


treatment. For ex- 
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What’s the toughest job your indus- 
trial salesmen have to do? 


For most salesmen, it’s the job of seeing and 
selling the men ‘in charge of operation in 
America’s industrial plants—The Plant 
Operating Group. Yet this same group is 
rated “most important in buying” for most 
manufacturers of equipment, supplies and 
materials. 


That’s why more and more industrial adver- 
tisers are counting on FACTORY for the big 
job of making contact with the Plant Oper- 
ating Group. For FACTORY has more Plant 
Operating readership than any other indus- 
trial magazine. 


FACTORY 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 


i) @ 


PRODUCTION CONTROL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


The Plant Operating Group 





VICE PRESIDENT 
in charge of OPERATIONS 



















CHIEF ENGINEER 


a PF vA ' 





METHODS ENGINEER 


MAINTENANCE 
SUPERINTENDENT 








copy chasers . .. vesins on: 


straining . . to keep that line cute 
and timely. For example, in the 
Kinsey ad: “89.4°% of women inter- 
viewed prefer Hartog.” 

Why does this campaign qualify 
as a permissable exception to the 
rule? Well, in the first place, the 
product . . men’s shirts . . is pretty 
closely related to a field where ad- 
vertising of this kind is not unusual. 
Secondly, the illustrations are done 
with good taste; they’re nothing 
like the ads you see in “shop” books 
featuring a $5.00 drawing of a dame 
in a low-cut dress with the head- 
line “Figures Don’t Lie.” Such ads 
make a company look cheap. Har- 
tog’s makes Hartog shirts, though 
they’re never shown, appear like a 
“class” item. 

So that was AA’s discovery. 

Meanwhile, we had our attention 
called to a campaign being run in 
trade papers for a trucking outfit 
called Transcon Lines. Again, some 
very excellent examples of feminin- 
ity and, again, the visualizations are 
of high quality: fashion-type mod- 
els, superior photography, dignified 
typography. 

There’s no particular message in 
any of the ads; purpose is apparent- 
ly just to stop the reader long 
enough to establish the Transcon 
name as a trucker. What copy there 
is, is in good humor and never neg- 


lects because Transcon is ap- 
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parently headquartered in Califor- 
nia . . to plug the Catalina swim 
suit shown on the model: 

look at 


this Catalina swim suit (or were you look- 


Now that you have stopped to 
ing at the hat), we suggest that you look 
at Transcon's service for all your trans 
continental freight movement. Direct daily 


between Los Angeles — etc. 


Another: 


the best of our knowledge, this 

young lady is neither a tratfic manager, 

a shipper nor a consignee. She is simply 

doing a swell f taking it easy in a 

Catalina swim suit - and offers us an 
, 


excuse to tell you that Transcon can help 


you take it easy with your transcontinental 


freight movements. 


We like both these campaigns. 
But please don’t interpret that 
statement as a blanket endorsement 
of cheesecake. In advertising, as in 
real life, you never can be sure 
how you're going to make out with 
a dame. 


Speaking of Women 

Equipment Mfg. Co. has for some 
time run a campaign which has 
been criticized because of its “un- 
called-for” use of what our fore- 
fathers called the “female form di- 
vine.” 

This (what a 
name for a company!) manufactures 
stacking racks for warehousing. The 
connection with the f.f.d. comes in 
the word “stacked.” This lady is, 
indeed, “well stacked” . . to use the 
words of the headline. 

Just recently, perhaps as the re- 
sult of the criticism (who knows?), 
a change in the ad illustration has 
served to “cover up” (literally) the 
features of the f.f.d. which particu- 
larly qualified the illustration as a 
fair representation of the headline. 
The lady is now completely clothed, 
and from where we sit, we can’t tell 
whether she’s. “stacked” or not. 

We don’t think it’s much of an 
improvement. In fact, the lady’s 
value as an attention-getter has dis- 
appeared. True, the reader is more 
likely to notice the equipment in 
the illustration . . but why have her 
now in the ad at all? ‘ 

Meanwhile . . just to complete the 


company vague 


record .. Kaydon Engineering poses 
a girl beside 56%” diameter bear- 
ings to give an idea of the size (le- 
gitimate enough reason) and on the 
back of the page (in Business 
Week) the Fresno Chamber of 
Commerce features Miss California 
of 1953-54 as one of the reasons 
(very legitimate) why the reader 
should “locate your West Coast 
plant in Fresno.” 


Puzzle 

Not long ago the same single is- 
sue of a weekly covered three ads 
using for illustration the hardly- 
novel jigsaw puzzle. 

But what puzzles us is how com- 
petent advertising men, in the face 
of all the findings of copy research, 
can persist in using hackneyed de- 
vices which have been proved in- 
effective in attracting readership. 

The fact that the jigsaw puzzle 
appears three times in one issue is 
merely an unusually dramatic man- 
ifestation of either the stubbornness 
or slovenliness of some admen. 

In a General Dynamics ad (the 
only one of the three with the 
slightest possibility of gaining a 
sizable audience), a picture puzzle 
of a submarine is shown half com- 
pleted, half scattered pieces. “New 
Puzzle Game,’ says the headline, 
but the copy soon reveals that the 
ad isn’t about a new puzzle game at 
all . . that’s a figure of speech which 
the ad people had to resort to in 
order to get into a story on Gen- 
on page 104 
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General Dynamics . . a little excuse 
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AGAIN in 1954! top awards for editorial excellence. 


Since 1951 when National Petroleum News entered 
Industrial Marketing’s Editorial Achievement Competition 
it has constantly won awards for editorial excellence. 


In 1951 — First Award for best series of articles 
“Multi-pump Service Stations Today and 
Tomorrow” 

In 1952 — First Award for best series of articles 
“Multi-pump Service Stations in 1951... An 
Idea Takes Hold” 

In 1953 — Award of Merit for outstanding series of 
articles 
“Lubrication and Motor Oil” series — 1952 

In 1954 — First Award for best original research 
“How Much Dirt Can Hide in an Automobile 
Crankcase?” 
Award of Merit for outstanding single 
article 
“Gasoline Wars and How To Stop Them” 


National Petroleum News (mae 


Oil marketing men learned years ago to depend on Nation- 
al Petroleum News for information that would help them 
improve their business. They find “editorial excellence” 
in every issue of National Petroleum News. 


Oil marketing men from the major oil companies and 
thousands of distributors and independent jobbers buy 
most of the equipment, direct the building, maintenance 
and operation of all facilities (bulk plants, terminals, serv- 
ice stations and truck fleets) used in moving oil to market. 
Also, they select the brands of non-petroleum products 
sold in service stations. Advertisers of equipment and 
resale products for this industry get a bonus in terms of 
impressions on potential buyers when they advertise in 
National Petroleum News because of its proven “editorial 
excellence.” 


WOW 
ABP 
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The Audit Bureau of Circulations’ semi-annual Audit When ce] ectin g 


Reports of McGraw-Hill’s business publications show 
a total of well over a million paid subscribers. b ° 

Each of these subscribers has indicated, by his us l n ace 
willingness to pay for the magazine, that he wants 


it .. . and wants to make sure that he gets it. Du b icgtio ng 


Each of the magazines represented in the total 


circulation figure is directed, editorially and 
advertising-wise, to a specific industry or job function. ae) 
And when you give the reader what he wants... ——— 


eer Le 
and is willing to pay for... he has a greater interest { Cocca \\ 
in the editorial and advertising contents. WHICH IS WHY... “yg i i 


\ = 


I a? 
Renee 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


N 
App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N., Y. C186) 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BUSINESS INFORMATION 
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copy chasers 


eral Dynamics’ participation in the 
building of the first nuclear-pow- 
ered submarine. (“No one has ever 
before put together a nuclear pow- 
ered submarine.’) 

Now, granted that General Dy- 
namics cbviously has a problem . . 
it can’t go into much detail about 
this project . . there’s no similar ex- 
cuse for the other two. 

System's 
stands 


In General Telephone 
ad, a telephone lineman 
astride a number of states that have 
been cut out, jigsaw fashion, from 
the map of the U.S. As so often 
happens when the illustration is 
trite, the copy offers not the slight- 


to represent, we assume, the assets 
of the area served by this system. 

Headline is a title: “Basic Needs 
for Manufacturing Success,” and the 
copy, starting off with “Many an in- 
dustry’s ideally 
met ..., ends up as might be pre- 


requirements are 


dicted, with something about “the 
friendly pride (the what?) 
the people of its pleasant, 
towns take in their industries and 


which 
small 


their jobs.” 


Miscellany 

We can’t understand Allis-Chal- 
While we admire their spirit 
full-color spreads in 


mers. 
in running 


That’s one criticism we have: the 
point of the ad is so self-evident 
that it requires no remarking upon 
and certainly doesn’t come upon the 
reader as earth-shaking, or even 
mildly interesting information. 

In this same connection, the copy 
is written as though addressing chil- 
dren. Certainly, an adult . . and 
especially a man in a position to in- 
fluence purchases of pumps. . needs 
not be reminded that a pump pumps 
a lot of things besides water. 

Secondly, there’s not a thing in 
this ad that makes a point for Allis- 
Chalmers . . any other pump brand 
name could be dropped in without 
requiring any adjustments in copy 

. other than the implication that a 
manufacturer who can afford all 





the America 
where we 
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Behind the|Modern Good Living 
Every |Family Enjoys — 




















= ALLIS-C 


on MACHINERY BIVISION 


ous doremaitiniinaineno. OOS 
Produce More—Have More—LIVE BETTER! 


LMERS© 








qyuipment doub] 
e extending ste 
stronger under our 
free enterprise where 


f service is growth. 


We forgot to say that the awk- 
ward headline on this ad is, “The 
America where we are growing...” 


In the third ad . . West Penn Elec- 
tric System . . a happy looking “ex- 
ecutive-type” is fitting a piece called 
“markets” into a_ partially con- 
structed puzzle which is supposed 
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various places demonstrating a 
heartening faith in advertising 
we don’t dig this one. 

There’s a picture of a pump in the 
middle and the piping connected to 
it serves to frame full-color draw- 
ings of scenes in a home represent- 
ing various industries (paper, metal, 
plastics, etc.) which use pumps. 

Headline is “Behind the Modern 
Good Living Every Family Enjoys 
— The Centrifugal Pump.” 

True enough, but the same thing 
could be said for the motor, the 
valve, the steam boiler, petroleum, 
the grinding wheel, the bolt and its 
nut, and countless other items that 
Allis-Chalmers also makes or 
doesn’t make. 


he hard way .. using 


dollars and little else 


this advertising must be a big and 
successful company. 

Our opinion is that Allis-Chal- 
mers, apparently determined in face 
of the general slackening of busi- 
ness, to get a bigger share of the 
market, is going about it the hard 
way, using dollars and little else. 

These comments of ours will al- 
most certainly inspire a retort to the 
effect that the ad got a high Starch 
readership score (copy is very 
short), but we still think that A-C 
has failed to reveal itself as strik- 
ingly . . in terms of leadership, scope 
of product and engineering talents 

. as might be expected for all that 
expense in artwork, plates and 
space. 

Continued on page 108 














How §1.2 billion 
is being spent by 


210 Gas Companies 


FRE Seventh Annual Report 
Just off the press! 


The inside story of gas construction budgets for 1954 


Here’s authentic information to guide you 
in your sales and advertising programs 
... the budgets of 210 major gas utilities 
and pipeline companies, aggregating $1.2 
billion. 


This 1954 Report —a GAS exclusive — 
breaks these budgets down by companies 
and categories, pin-pointing specific pur- 
poses for which the money will be spent. 


Manufacturers seeking new markets 
should take a look at the gas industry. 
Official industry forecasts are that $2.6 
billion will be spent on new construction 
alone in the 1954-1956 period. 


Send for your free copy of the 1954 An- 
nual Report... and get your share of this 
gas industry business by advertising your 
products in GAS. 


provides the only complete coverage of the gas industry and carries more 
‘advertising per issue than the next two gas publications combined. 


1948 1949 1950 951 1952 195 ’ ' 1950-195) 1982 1953 


Circulation [vers] | 














®More circulation 








*More editorial pages 
per issue 





*More advertising pages 
per issue 








*Lowest advertising cost 
per thousand:circulation. 


IN BLP 


A JENKINS PUBLICATION 


198 S. ALVARADO STREET 
LOS ANGELES 57, CALIF. 
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| HE PUTMAN AWARDS 
First Place 
Joe Serkowich » 


Le Tourneau - Westinghouse Co. 


; for the best use of 
Industrial Ad vertising 


and. the Best Documentation 
of Su use In helt uj 
l 


make Sales to sneniry/ 
1954 


(PreseNteD By 
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copy chasers... 


Lesson from the Latins 

George Zealand of Panamerican 
Publishing Co. sends along an in- 
teresting story of how a firm down 
in Uruguay solved a difficult mar- 
keting problem by use of advertising. 
Lanera del Uruguay 
produces _ top-quality 
For many years 
offered by 


retailers as im- 


Industria 
(ILDU) 
worsted suitings. 
this cloth had 
wholesalers and 
ported English worsted and charged 
Moreover, Uru- 
guayan tailors (there’s no ready- 
men’s clothing business in 
refused to handle cloth 
markings (in other 


been 


for accordingly. 


made 
Uruguay) 
with 
words, branded). 

ILDU considered this an un- 
healthy situation and, through its 
advertising agency, took steps to 
end the misrepresentation. 

First, it began marking the sel- 
vages; then it embarked upon an 
advertising campaign directed to 
the public calling attention to the 
fact that what had been presented 
as “imported English” was indeed 
homeproduced and would hence- 
forth be branded. 

Headlines like the following: 
“You have been using me since 1936 

without knowing my name.”; 
“So as not to confuse you, NOW I 
have aname!”; “You always thought 
I was English!” introduced copy ex- 
plaining the situation, emphasizing 
that the quality that has always 
been woven into ILDU fabrics is 
the equal of imports, and suggesting 
that the customer look for the sel- 
vage marking. 

Apparently, this advertising put 
all the “middle men” right over the 
barrel an accomplishment that 
possibly only advertising could have 
brought about 


selvage 


Motivation Research 

We're going to keep out of the 
psychology of advertising until 
somebody gives us simpler words 
about it than “automa- 
tion”). . 

But we've always been fascinated 
by the degree to which a man’s in- 
ner self enters into a purchasing 
decision and by the opportunity 
which may. exist to influence him 


(simpler 
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toward the action we wish him to 
take by appealing to that inner self. 

Most advertising to industry ei- 
ther describes products and services 
or gives evidence of performance . . 
from which the reader is to make 
up his mind regarding need, suit- 
ability, superiority, etc., ete. In a 
way, he performs an act of assuring 
himself that he is making a wise 
decision. 

But how often do we 
build (or shake) assurance by a di- 
rect appeal to the reader’s own in- 
security as an individual? Not oft- 


seek to 


en. 


*Now we're getting in over our 
heads with this speculation, but we 
do want to call your attention to the 
recent advertising of Mosler Safe 
Co. which addresses the reader not 
as a business man among the mass 
of business men with common prob- 
lems, but as a very particular you. 
Here’s one: 


Do Top Executives Delegate 
Too Much Res; 
Yonsciously, most key men 
allow important responsibilities 
jet out of their 


ence shows that unconsciously they 


own hands. But 


And in one particular matter 
sults can really be disastrous. 
ets 
of y 
ther | 


> the matter 


‘an incinerate records 


isiness. 


Ad goes on to tell why “being lo- 
cated in a fireproof building doesn’t 
lessen (they 
just “wall-in” an office fire, make 
it hotter) and why fire insurance 
isn’t protection enough. 

Another Mosler ad, 
dramatic photograph of a man leav- 
ing a building (you get from it a 


the danger one bit” 


under the 


strong impression of disaster and 
loss), asks “At What Age Should a 
Man Retire from Business?” Copy 
says: 


One thing is sure. 
for your retirement retired” 
prematurely by a disastrous fire which 
destroys the records your firm must have 


to stay in business. 


ildn't happen? Don't be too cer- 

that. Even if you keep your 

ceivable and other vital rec- 

j, solid-looking safe ... even 

if that is in a fireproof building... 
even if you're well covered by fire insur- 


ance — it could happen. 


Clincher in both pieces of copy is 
fact that “43 out of 100 firms that 
lose their records in a fire never 
reopen.” 

Swell “scare stuff,” we think, with 
a rather unique appeal to the man 
inside the business man. Written 
by RANALD S. WEST, copy director 
and JOSEPH D. WALTZ, associate copy 
chief, Stockton, West, Burkhart, 
Inc., Cincinnati. 


Informative Advertising 
We like this ad because they seek 
to sell by informing, rather than by 


At what age should a mon retire from business? 


claiming, bragging or hitting the 


reader over the head. 


* “Never Ventilate a Ceiling or 
Wall Space to the Inside” is the 
headline on an ad for Infra Insula- 
tion Inc. which gives service before 
the sell starts, but the sell is im- 
plicit in the service: 

If you d 


Vy 
2 


(the copy continues), the | 
the insulation, the worse will | 
condensation; for the colder the air 


space between insulation and 


walls, the less vapor can it support 
In new construction, moisture is evar 
rating from many tons of cement and 


Vapor flows from areas of great- 


plaster. 
er density into this small, cold space, an 
area of less vapor density and small va 
por capacity. 

Continued on page 112 














CIRCULATION 


Largest in Metalworking! 
Modern Machine Shop alone 
has the effective mass 
circulation to give both deep 
penetration in the large 


circulation of many well-known 
metalworking publications. 


° o 
Important too, this vast : media facts for you ! 
circulation is personally 2 WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPIES 
directed to men who have 
. . FLEXOPRESS 
the authority to specify and SUCCESS STORY 
buy ... men, who, in ...The story of how 
sales in 1953 in- 
regularly conducted surveys, creased 700% over 
state that Modern Machine previous year! 
Shop is valuable to them. 


Take advantage of the 

largest, most effective CIRCULATION EXCELLENCE 
. iced : : a hensive study 

circulation in the industry, isin Machine Sh te 


Put Your Money Where ‘ circulation . . . why it's\so 

é Market is : good ... how it got that way 
Your Market is...in b ... why it stays that way! 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP. ‘ 


plants and complete coverage 7 
of the medium and smaller 
plants. Modern Machine 7 
Shop’s plant circulation alone F 

over 30,000 plants SUB-ZER@ SUCCESS STORY 
ee : . ‘ ...Putman Award win- 
receiving one or more copies ning advertising case 
. . . is comparable to, or —s Pes 7 

crease % in 

greater than the total — 


“HIGHWAYS TO METALWORKING” 
.. basic reference file of Modern 
Machine Shop facts and figures 


a } on market, circulation, reader- 
MODERN MACHINE $s ei, i ship, editorial and advertising 
431 MAIN STREET 


policies. 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO CHICAGO READERSHIP SURVEY 


...a desk-to-desk study on Modern Machine 
Shop readership in three typically large, 
medium-size and small plants. 
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HYDRAZINE ZOOM! Production’s set big as 
this inorganic chemical blossoms from 
rocket fuel to building block for a vast 
family of marketable compounds. Mov- 
ing ahead fast in agricultural, drug and 
oxidation fields. Look for more capacity, 
reduced prices . .. a familiar combination 
in the CPI where $37 billion was spent last 
years for chemicals and raw materials, 


hydrazine zoom, fat stripper, 


There are opportunities galore in the Chemical Process Industries .. . 
in development of better, low-cost raw materials ... in byproduct 
utilization, packaging, safety equipment. It’s a prolific, volume-bump- 
ing field, driving hard to smash last year’s $59 billion output record 
...a wide-awake field, quick to capitalize on fresh developments with 
new profit implications. And that’s why CHEMICAL WEEK is so widely 
read by CPI businessmen .. . its two-jumps-ahead reporting and ac- 
curate analyses provide a solid basis for management planning. 


It’s interest-prodding, tightly-edited .. . all business! CHEMICAL WEEK 
concentrates its journalistic firepower on dollar prospects of the news 
and bangs away at problems common to all process executives. That’s 
why industry leaders continue to attest its value and unique service, 
readership study after study consistently proves its dominant position 
among businessmen of the market. That’s why CHEMICAL WEEK is 
singularly suited to cultivate this important sector of buying influence 
for you... it’s chemical management’s own magazine. 





FAT STRIPPER plays key role in Antara Chem- 
ical’s new process for tallow-based syn- 
thetic detergent — first commercially avail- 
able. Here’s good news for processors facing 
mounting surplus tallow supplies. Richest 
plums are home and commercial launder- 
ing, dish-washing markets. Big potentials, too, 
in textiles, paints, paper and other fields. 














no deadheads, 


ALERT MANAGEMENT has 
made the Chemical Proc- 
ess Industries’ safety rec- 
ord one of the best in 
all manufacturing. Here’s 
Safety Director C. M. Ol- 
son of Oldbury Electro- 
Chemical Company who 
summed up his plant’s ac- 
cident prevention policies 
in a recent interview with 
CW editors. About the 
magazine, he says, “CHEM- 
ICAL WEEK’s timely, accu- 
rate reports keep manage- 
ment on its toes... it has 
universal appeal for every 
executive in the market.” 


alert management, and... Chemical Week 


in the chemical process industries . . . it’s management’s own magazine 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. * ABC-ABP 





NO DEADHEADS on return trips when producers 
ship chemicals in these containers. Here’s a model 
of Willys Motors’ Nesta-bins, for shipping liquids, 
granulars and powders. Available round as well 
as square, air-tight and vacuum-sealed to pre- 
vent product losses and contamination . .. ten 
empties nest in space occupied by one full bin. 
Makers claim 90% savings in return freight costs. 











A drawing of an installation in a 
church illustrates diagramatically 
what the copy asserts. 

This ad was written by JOEL L. 
LIFFLANDER, account executive, Pic- 


ard, Marvin & Redfield, New York. 


Eye-Catchers 

*Timken has made what we call 
an improvement in a series that we 
would have said didn’t have much 
room for improvement. 

It’s the fine “Another Problem 
Solved” campaign on Timken Steel. 
Main picture has been made larger, 
and the type has been 
changed. More handsome than ever. 

Good headline, too cute, but 
not strained: “Steel That Puts on a 
Take a Bath.” Copy ex- 


space 


Coat to 


plains: 


avin 
stay on. One ou 


ingers had to be rejected. 


> defects in 


Written by the copy group of Bat- 


ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


Cleveland. 


*%One thing we periodically warn 
you against and refrain from tack- 
ling ourselves unless the Muse is in 
particularly good humor that’s 
dialog. 

Chesapeake Ohio Railway, 
we would guess, has a tough enough 
problem selling 
coal (the mines are a major source 


and 
the advantages of 


of its freight revenue) without try- 
ing to tell the story in the form of 
dialog. Or perhaps the story has 
to be told indirectly. 

Anyway, the dialog FRANK DEN- 
MAN, copy chief of Robert Conahay, 
Inc., New York turned out for this 
C&O ad is excellent. Under a draw- 
ing of a determined woman stand- 
ing over a blueprint and the head- 
line “It’s a good thing for you that 
Mrs. MacTavish was on the School 
Board,” appears this copy: 


completed and 
the Board 
asked Mrs. MacTavish, 


“And 
“should the new building burn oil 


why,” 
instead 
of coal? 

“Well,” very 
patiently, 


Mrs. Mac 


Tavish. 

“And oi! is clean.” 

than coal if you use the 
right. What's 


you can alway get coal and maybe 


cleaner 
jrade and burn it 


can't get oil. Remember how the 


ver at Jamestown had to shut 

for weeks at a time during the war 
cause they couldn't get oil?’ 
‘Anything Mc 
Indeed I always save my 


l's a_ sight 


think 

difference. 
money, I 
know. 


lway has 


u 
cheaper. 
“There should be a Scot on 


snapped Mrs. 


every 


MacTavish. We're 


board,’ 


the only people left who seem to care a 


hoot about the taxpayer’s pocketbook.” 


Contrived, yes, but done well. 
We like the narrative style, the be- 
lievable conversation, the direct ap- 
proach to the arguments normally 
used against the advertised prod- 
ucts, and even the impression given 
the reader that he is being scolded 
for not being as conscientious as 
Mrs. MacTavish. ® 





NEVER ventilate a Ceiling or 
Wall Space to the Inside... 


COST OF MERA IRLATION *ST AL ED 
Wa nee tem orten mereere weer ow 
Type es ender Pipe 
Tepe 6 Hondo “sf 








Steel that puts on a 
coat to take a bath 





it's a good thing for you that Mrs. MacTavish 
was on the school board 


oud denthe, est 


Chesapeake and Ohio 
Rall 


—— ee * . 
COAL...PUEL OF THE FUTURE *- 





handsome than ever 


a & are 


ntrived, but done well 














TEXTILE WORLD reaches more men with buying influence in textile mills 


than does any other textile-industry magazine . . . and at lowest unit cost! 


aaah 


IN THIS ISSUE 


The above statement is signifi- 
cant to all who sell products or 
services to the textile industry. 
It is a fact that “markets are peo- 
ple” and it is to them, not build- 
ings or plants, that you must 
direct your selling and advertis- 
ing effort. Buildings just can’t 
sign orders — people can and do. 
And there are people and peo- 
ple. We are concerned here with 
an analysis of just how well 
TEXTILE Wor.p and some of its 
contemporaries do the job of 
covering the right people — 
those who influence and buy. 


To prove this statement is as easy as ABC (in this case ABC means Audit 
Bureau of Circulations ). The ABC breakdown of title classifications is uni- 
form and standard for all textile ABC-member magazines. The people 
with important influencing and buying power in the mills are listed only 
under classes 1 and 2, so let’s look at the figures ~ 


: p : : Textile World PoperB PoperC -PaoperD Paper E 
Textile Manufacturers, Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Treasurers, 
Secretaries, Mill Agents, Superintendents, Assistant Superin- 
tendents, Managers & Purchasing Agents of Textile Mills... ... 9021 6884 3908 1882 1545 


Overseers, Master Mechanics, Engineers, Designers & Depart- , 
ment Heads... .... Beran te Ait steed gd WEA g alae a oe Va a ee Pe 8861 4758 2649 1865 360 


TextiLeE Wortp has 2,137 more subscribers in Class 1, 4,103 more in 
Class 2, or a total of 6.240 more subscribers in Classes 1 and 2 together 
than its closest contemporary (if you can call that close). No wonder that 
more companies place more pages of advertising and spend more money 
in TextiLE Worvp than in any other textile magazine! 

°From Dee. 31, 1953, ABC statements. 


FIRST in circulation 


FIRST in mill-management subscribers 
FIRST in readership 
D ABE) FIRST in advertising volume 
Y 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
‘AS MWA Co (He? NeE cP ON TH E Mt tk?" 
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Brest 


TWO-MILLION-POUND GIANT! That's the weight of the __ right. It’s a dramatic example of the kind of automated 
Birdsboro draw press— biggest in the world—now stamp- new machine tools industry is investing in now, to 
ing out heavy-gauge aluminum alloys and stainless steel produce more—faster—for less. And practically every 
parts in Lockheed’s new “Hall of Giants.” Man masters step in its design engineering poses problems covered in 
the monster with the electrical controls in the panel at ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. 





An exciting new technology 


With new ideas and materials streaming from 
the labs these days, there’s a terrific bustle and 
stir in electrical product design. Everywhere, there’s 
pressure to get new machines to up production 
and down costs...a hustling to get new appli- 
ances with new ideas out on the sales line...a 
steady call for instruments to test or control 
machines or to speed research...a demand for 
robot “brains” to take over office work. Result 
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WHOPPER LAMP...QOn the 107th anni- 
versary of Edison's birth, G-E announced a 
new 75,000-watt incandescent lamp—half 
again as big as any we've had before. Its 
121% foot filament takes enough tungsten 
fos 67, 000 ordinary 60-watt lamps. The 
designers of lamps and lighting equipment 
(ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING readers) 
are big customers 


MIDGET MATHEMATICIAN...Now a 
bright gal with an analog computer on 
her desktop can solve differential equa- 
tions up to the sixth order of magnitude. 
This 20 x 25 inch “‘brain’”’ developed by 
Reeves Instrument does the work of an 
earlier 7-footer! Putting big performers 
in smaller packages is making many 
areas of the ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 
market grow bigger. 


NOW PARTS PLUG IN...Neatly sealed 
in plastics, this time delay relay doesn’t 
need to be wired into a machine; it just 
plugs in. Used in automatic venders, com- 
ation control systems . . . wherever 
time delay is needed ... it’s typical of the 
unitizing of parts now making complex 
machines easier to manufacture... and 
easier to service. 


HOW TO SEE A VIRUS...Just press a 
button; you can look at a polio virus or 
the inside of a cell, magnified from a 
millionth-of-an-inch to 200,000 times its 
size. Dr. Picard and Engineer McGarry 
say this new RCA electronic microscope 
(whie h takes pictures automatically) is on 
its way to do biological research in Sweden. 
Industry, too, is clamoring for new instru- 
ments. . and gobbling them up fast. 


HAPPY WEDDING of technology and a 
luxury look is the electrical Cook-N-Fryer 
that has won a design award for Westing- 
house. It French fries, stews, boils, roasts! 
The bowl is aluminum with a cast-in elec- 
trical heater finished in polished chrome, 
the handle’s black phenolic ...combin- 
ing new electrical ideas with the forms 
and materials of modern design. 


DOWN THE HATCH .. . 100 TONSA 
MINUTE! High in a cab overlooking the 
Orinoco, an operator surrounded by elec- 
trical controls loads 6,000 long tons of ore 
an hour into waiting ships. Link-Belt 
planned this Venezuelan ore-handling 
system; Wellman Engineering built the 
monster shiploader. The market for 
America’s new electrically controlled 
machinery is mighty nigh worldwide! 


makes a market boom 


is a booming market for the makers of all the 
materials and components that go into electrically 
operated products. 

How can you ride with this boom’ A very sure 
way is to use consistent, informative advertising in 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. This is where the 
men in charge of design engineering the new elec- 
trically (or electronically) operated products get 
their know-how and know-where. They shop here 


for everything from the latest components to the 
materials and finishes to develop the complete, 
integrated electromechanical system of products 
designed to doa better job—or chalk up bigger sales. 

Today, as you’d expect, ELECTRICAL MANUFAC- 
TURING is read and used more by the men who 
design engineer these new products. It sells them 
more, because it really comes to grips with more 


of their problems. 
LEE: 


Electrical 
Manuf: ictur ing 


Electrical Manufacturing | % 


The essential magazine for every engineer designing electrically operated products fis 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY e 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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employe communications 


public relations 


All on Tape .. One music supplier 


by Robert Newcomb 
and Marg Sammons 


jramatizes’ how many records (61 


Foremen may scratch heads 


over it, but music helps work 


Study shows nine out of 12 ‘best managed’ companies use it 


® WHEN the American Insti‘ute of 
Management conducted a compara- 
tive audit of 3,000 leading companies 
in the U. S. and Canada, it was dis- 
covered by some gimlet-eyed ob- 
server that nine out of 12 “best 
managed companies” are subscrib- 
ers to a music service in plant or 
office. 

This statistic is significant for a 
Perhaps the 
most significant is that the average 
plant industrial relations man, or 
public relations director concerned 


number of reasons. 
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with personnel, still doesn’t appear 
to realize that the impact of music- 
by-wire is so great. Yet to anyone 
who has done any large-scale roam- 
ing among the offices and shops of 
the nation, acceptance of the medi- 
um as “a technique of good man- 
agement” is sincerely acknowledged. 
The authors of this department, 
in their professional surveys from 
coast to coast, have found employe 
attitudes highly favorable to this 
type of communication. 

Music in the plant, of course, is 


Industry’s relations with 
Employes/ Stockholders 
Distributors/Suppliers/ 
Neighbors 





communication with employes, or a 
form of it. It is a form of communi- 
cation in that it conveys a feeling 
of well-being to the listener and 
projects a pleasanter working en- 
vironment. To get over on the lofty 
side, one might say that it occurs 
at the emotional, non-verbal level, 
and that it tends to unite groups, 
integrating each individual into the 
whole and setting the emotional 
tones for the particular purposes of 
the groups. A shop foreman might 
scratch his head over that dignified 
concept of it, but he’d tell you in 
his own words that his boys like 
the music, seem to work better un- 
der its influence, and that the bick- 
ering among people slows down. 
By way of a parenthetical news 
item, the music service known as 
Muzak has recently transferred its 
affections from phonograph records 
as a means of recording to magneti- 
cally recorded tape. Thus approxi- 
mately 140 selections from Muzak’s 
library are recorded on one 14” reel 
of tape. A single reel plays up to 
eight hours of music without re- 
peating a single selection, and with- 
out requiring any standby attention. 
By the time this department gets 
into print, all of the music compa- 
ny’s 75 franchisers around the coun- 
try should be getting their music 
via magnetic tape. The franchisers 
in turn reproduce the music on 
special playback units and pipe the 
programs over telephone lines to 
subscribers in their area. Every 
franchiser plays completely new 
tapes every day. Music-on-tape can 
now be furnished to service any 
factory or industrial plant in the 
country, no matter how remote. 
These are highlights, general and 
generally known facts about the 
system, but it is important for the 
person in the area of employer- 
employe communication to look up- 
on the device as a relatively new 


Continued on page 118 
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How to get the most out of 
Media Salesmen 


There’sa way that is very simple, and very rewarding. 


Treat them as responsible working partners. For that 
is what most of them are, or would be if given the 


opportunity. 


We make an honest effort to give an open-minded 
hearing to every one of the hundreds of men who have 
something to tell us about magazines, newspapers, 


outdoor advertising, radio, and television. 


That does not mean that our account people can 
always see every representative on every call. It does 
mean that over a reasonable period of time every 
representative will have an opportunity to tell his 
current story, completely, to someone of responsi- 
bility, account men as well as media personnel. And 
not infrequently he will be invited back to tell it again 


to others not able to hear it the first time. 


Naturally, in a busy agency, it is a real problem for 
account men to find time to talk with the small army 


of media representatives who call. 


That we find that time is not due to any unusual 


politeness on our part. 


It is due, rather, to a belief that the best advertising 
is produced not by agencies alone, but by a three- 
member team consisting of Advertiser, Agency— 


and Media. 


A good media representative is more than a space or 
time peddler. He is a specialist. Because he spends all 
of his time in one field of marketing, or on one market, 
he can (and should) know more about it than most 
individual agency men ‘or advertising managers. 

In addition to his own background of personal 
experience, he places at our disposal the accumulated 
experience, knowledge, and facilities of his medium. 

He gives us statistical information about his market, 


or helps us in developing such information. 


He alerts us to trends we might otherwise miss, or 


see too late. 


He helps us to know—more rapidly than we could 


in any other way—the attitudes and problems of the 


people making up his market. To this end we expect 
him to bring in, periodically, members of his editorial 
department, men and women who spend all of their 
time studying and appealing to the very people we 


are trying to sell. 


He helps us coordinate advertising, sales-promo- 
tion, and merchandising into a unified marketing 


effort that has the best possible chance of success. 


In short, he is an important member of our service 
team. He helps us do a better job of getting to the 
right people with effective messages that move those 
people to do things beneficial to our clients. And that, 


after all, is why we’re in business. 


P.S. To media representatives who may be reading this: 
Please try phoning before you stop at the office. 
That little thoughtfulness will not only help us 
schedule our time, but will reduce your “‘receplion 


room wait” as well. 
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employe communications. . 


and extremely useful tool of com- 
munication. Specifically, Muzak is 
a useful medium in that the simple 
addition of a microphone converts 
the amplification system to a high 
fidelity public address system. This 
conversion opens plenty of interest- 
ing vistas for the plant communi- 
cator, who values the medium that 
can put management in fast, accu- 
rate and audible touch with em- 


ployes. 


What's New at Mid-Year? . . 
This seems like a good time to pause 
for a quick examination of com- 
munications products so far in 1954, 
with particular regard to trends and 
developments. Here are a few of the 


communications highlights: 


explaining stock- 
More and 
more letting em- 
ployes know about the people who 
own the company. Best current ex- 
ample is found in recent “U. S. 
Steel News,” edited by G. L. Lacher 
and published at 525 William Penn 
Place, Pittsburgh 30. Article is 
called “What Kind of Folks Own 
U. S. Steel?”, and it presents a clear, 
compact story of shareholdership, 
showing graph-wise such relation- 
ships as stockholders and shares 
held, along with stockholders’ in- 
steelworkers’ wages. 


Companies are 
holders to employes: 


companies are 


comes VS. 


Company “house organs” in paid 
newspaper space: Several concerns 
tested the idea of using a newspaper 
page to publish an employe maga- 
zine. Good current example is a 
page published monthly in the 
Coatesville, Pa., newspaper; page 
is called “Lukens News” and is 
produced by Lukens Steel Co. there. 
The page carries company and per- 
sonnel news and reaches out to 
everyone in the community rather 
than to employes alone. 


Giving the stock plan facts: Today 
25,000 employes are part owners of 
Westinghouse. The stock plan is ex- 
plained in a recent issue of “West- 
inghouse News,” Box 2278, Pitts- 
burgh 30, where full answers to 
questions are given. With stock 
ownership by employes on the rise 
on a national scale, here’s a good 
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pattern for communicators to follow. 


Getting back to selling: Biggest 


shift in communications emphasis 
eccurred when managements shifted 
back to the selling theme, customer 
awareness, quality consciousness, 
etc. Article after article in employe 
resolve 


journals shows this new 


on industry’s part to get employes 


awakened to the need for getting 
Good, 
typical example of shifting emphasis 
is in “We’re Back to Selling,” an 
article in “Southwestern Telephone 
News,” published in St. Louis. (Ad- 
dress is 1010 Pine St.; the editor is 
Gene Potes.) Here the employe gets 
a solid, clear look at the problem, 
and is encouraged to help out. * 


the customer on his mind. 





Communications man of the month.. 


Keep it simple, keep it moving, 


measure results -. how to sell an idea 


Francis J. Burtt 


® FRANCIS J. BURTT, who directs in- 
dustrial relations for the American 
Steel & Wire Division of U. S. Steel 
Corp., believes in working according 
to plan. 

No alumnus of the rule-of-thumb 
school of personnel administration, 
Mr. Burtt believes in bedrock ex- 
perience and its application to the 
problems of the day. The substance 
of his philosophy: “The industrial 
relations depa:'tment, by itself, can- 
not guarantee good industrial rela- 
tions. Industrial relations is some- 
thing that must be practiced every 
day by every member of the man- 
agement team and by every employe 
of the company.” 

Because Francis Burtt has di- 
rected the building of sound work- 
ing relationships at American Steel 
& Wire, and because his method is 
widely respected throughout indus- 
try, a breakdown of the formula is 


in order. Here it is: 


1. Define the problem. Take an 
opinion survey to find out what 
employe thinking is in a particular 
area where there may be some mis- 
understanding. 


2. Determine 
sifting the 


After 
pinpoint the 
problem. If it’s of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant a full-scale cam- 
paign, pick one clear-cut issue on 
which to concentrate. 


the approach. 
results, 


3. Plan the campaign. Make it out 
completely, well in advance of “D- 
Day.” 


4. Spread your fire. Use a wide 
variety of media . . employe maga- 
zines, booklets, movies, bulletin 
boards, reading racks, letters to 
employes, etc. 


5. Build in believability. Wherever 
possible, use an outside “name” au- 
thority to by-line articles, books, 
etc. Also where possible use official 
U. S. Government facts or figures or 
data from an unimpeachable source. 


6. Keep it simple. Stick to simple 
facts, interestingly told in plain 
language. 


7. Keep it moving. Don’t expect a 
“one-shot” campaign to do the job. 


8. Measure the results. Take a fol- 
low-up survey to check effective- 
ness. 


That’s the Burtt formula. The 
communicator, after doffing his hat 
to Francis Burtt, should paste the 
formula in it. e 














Orders harder to get ? Competitive pressure increasing ? 


Where is the management who won't agree it’s time to urge 
the sales force to fight harder—to step up its sales 


calls—to develop more new customers ? 


Grabbing the initiative in times like these is what makes 

new leaders. The company that steps out boldly today capitalizes 
on competitive weakness. It pushes volume to win a larger share 
of available business. It improves its industry position and 


challenges old line leaders. 


Yes, this is the time to be bold—in selling—and in 
advertising. The company that aspires to leadership makes 


no little plans. 


It hits—and hits hard with everything it’s got. It 

demands that its advertising work harder—that its impact 
be increased—that its contacts be stepped up. Alert 
management today is giving advertising more jobs to do, in 
order that its sales force can become more productive. Has 


your company raised its sights to fight harder with advertising ? 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Four ways to stimulate 


business paper advertising 


More space? That may require more help for the ad manager 


By Raymond P. Wiggers Vice-President 


® WHERE DOES the responsibility of 
an industrial publication begin and 
end? Every publisher, perhaps 
every sales representative, has a 
different idea of what could and 
should be done. 

One publisher will concern him- 
self only with the development of 
the editorial content, the construc- 
tion of a specific type and size of 
circulation and the selling of that 
content, type and size of circulation 
to the advertisers. Another will of- 
fer the additional evidence of proved 
A third will develop 
valuable market information which 
can be used by the advertiser for 
sales analyses, budget presentations 
and other purposes. A. fourth may 
carry out an institutional campaign 
designed +o sell industrial advertis- 
ing to management in general. All 
contribute in varying degrees to the 
welfare of the advertiser. 


readership. 


All publishers have one thing in 
common: they tend to profit in di- 
rect proportion to the increase in 
dollars spent for advertising. They 
profit directly from any improve- 
ment made in management under- 
standing as to the value of adver- 
tising. Thus they profit each time 
an advertiser skillfully proves the 
results of one year’s advertising ac- 
complishments to his management 
and imaginatively plans and pre- 
sents the potential accomplishments 
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it makes possible for the next. 

As a former advertising manager 
and as an agency representative, I 
can well appreciate the time, the ef- 
fort and the motives behind the 
hundreds of publication charts, 
comparisons and surveys I have ex- 
amined during the past ten years. 
All of them, I am sure, have accom- 
plished a great deal toward bring- 
ing vital information to advertisers 
and agencies alike information 
which has assisted us in making 
wiser decisions and has saved us 
from wasting uncounted dollars. 
Like many others, however, I have 
reached certain personal conclusions 
as to further steps which a publish- 
er could take to further his objec- 
tives. They are as follows: 


1. Measure Up to these major re- 
sponsibilities: (a) edit and publish 
a book worthy of the reader’s time 
and with full consideration of his 
best interests, (b) help sell indus- 
trial advertising to business man- 
agement in general and (c) help sell 
the specific advertising programs of 
the advertisers (and prospective ad- 
vertisers) to their respective man- 
agements. 

Selling industrial advertising and 
selling specific advertising programs 
offer the greatest possibilities for 
publishers today. Here is a func- 
tion every ad manager and/or agen- 


cy must perform at least once each 
year . . a function for which they 
are least prepared, and a function 
concerning which they will most 
likely welcome trained assistance, if 
available. What greater service can 
a publisher perform for an adver- 
tiser or a potential advertiser than 
to assist him in procuring more dol- 
lars for his program, greater ap- 
proval from his management and its 
broader acceptance of his promo- 
tional counsel? 

Advertisers are seldom trained 
for the full development of the ad- 
vertising-management relationship. 
To the best of my knowledge the 
subject is not taught in schools or 
universities; is not included in com- 
pany or agency training curriculum; 
is only occasionally (and only par- 
tially) 
meetings. 


discussed at advertising 
It’s a subject which a 
publisher will find difficult, complex 
and never ending in possibilities. 
Yet with his access to a broad cross 
section of the industrial advertising 
field he may, if conscientious, piece 
together a technique which will be 
invaluable to certain advertisers 
who will take advantage of his as- 
sistance. 


2. Become an Expert. . A pub- 
lisher should become an “expert” in 
advertising-management relation- 
ships through his individual sales- 
men. He can only excel if his en- 
tire staff takes advantage of each 
contact with the advertiser. Like 
bees which serve to cross pollinate 
(and thus germinate) plant life, 
publication salesmen should serve 
to germinate more industrial adver- 
tising dollars by the interchange of 
ideas and techniques used by suc- 
cessful advertisers in selling man- 
agement. 

In my mind there are two differ- 
ent types of salesmen: the average 
“salesman” whom the advertiser or 
account executive feels he ought to 
see, and the above-average “con- 
sultant” whom the advertiser or ac- 
count executive is anxious to invite 
into his office. 

The “consultant type” is usually 
identified as a man who looks be- 
yond his own publication, knows 
and understands the application of 
the advertiser’s products, is closely 
familiar with the ad manager’s per- 
sonal promotional objectives, has a 







































































































general understanding of the ele- 
ments of his program, maintains a 
personal interest in the results 
which have been obtained from that 
program, understands the ad man- 
ager’s personal weaknesses and 
knows how to reinforce them un- 
obtrusively and always has one 
idea (and knows how to tactfully 
introduce it) as to how the ad man- 
ager might do his job better! 


3. Develop the Idea. . If I were 
a publisher’s salesman, I would not 
anticipate great difficulty in acquir- 
ing one important idea which I 
right pass along to my advertisers 
and prospective advertisers. By 
keeping abreast of each advertiser’s 
program . . by allowing your en- 
thusiasm to grow and to show. . 
by learning the techniques applied 
by one advertiser to a particular 
problem . . by applying and adapt- 
ing those techniques to another 
non-competitive advertiser’s specific 
problem . . by leaving one idea and 
picking up two at each port of call 
. you can establish an earned rep- 
utation and welcome from every 
conscientious advertiser. 


4. Help Advertisers sell a specific 
budget. 

Here’s a problem that requires all 
the patience, the understanding and 
perseverance that goes with selling 
an intangible product, but a suc- 
cessful approach will reap worth- 
while dividends. Such an approach 
might include these steps: 

a. Create and develop spontane- 
ous interest among the advertisers 
upon whom you call for tracking 
down and proving their own adver- 
tising results in a tangible manner. 
Every salesman will have his own 
methods for achieving this objec- 
tive. My own would include the 
following. I would: 


* Emphasize the importance of the 
budget presentation and the com- 
mon problems which require so- 
lution. 


Cite specific case histories of ad- 
vertisers who have successfully 
sold management on their pro- 
gram year after year. (The Put- 
man Publishing Co., Chicago, 
maintains a library of hundreds 
of examples.) 


* Provide the nucleus for making a 
start, provide the tools and the 
instruction on how to use them. 


b. Provide the selling tools. Any 
publisher could profit from the ex- 
ample of many advertisers who 
merchandise their products or their 
services through the medium of 
pocket sized “educational” booklets 
providing “how to do it” informa- 
tion for prospect applications. Imag- 
ine the spontaneous reception you 
would experience from advertisers 
everywhere were you to make 
available booklets on any or all of 
the following subjects: 

“The Importance of Translating 
Advertising Results into Tangible 
Terms.” 

“What Management Expects and 
What it Needs.” 

“Management Psychology and 
Management Language.” 

“Ten Steps in Developing a Budg- 
et Presentation.” 

“How to Present Your Budget to 
Management.” 

c. Establish an accurate record 
keeping system. By working di- 
rectly with the advertising manager 
and agency you can easily apply 
standard record keeping forms to 
specific cases. Once established this 
system will encourage the adver- 
tiser to maintain an accurate meas- 
ure of results and to plan his pro- 
gram more effectively. It is only 
the lack of conception of “how to 
acquire a measurement” that holds 


many advertisers from starting. 

d. Maintain consistent interest in 
the advertiser’s progress. The de- 
gree to which a salesman may wish 
to follow the advertiser’s progress is 
of course dictated by many factors. 
Any information which the publish- 
er may supply from personal con- 
tacts in the field and through con- 
ference with the advertiser will add 
just that much more momentum to 
the budget presentation. Your own 
ingenuity will be your guide in 
helping the advertiser obtain proof 
of effectiveness from home office 
records, dealer information, custom- 
er acknowledgment, etc. 


Something New to Sell .. Per- 
haps I’m expecting too much from 
publishers. Perhaps I’m assuming 
too readily that the advertising 
manager will permit this close in- 
sight into the more personal aspects 
of his program administration. But 
remember, you publishers are losing 
business every day due to inade- 
quately prepared budget presenta- 
tions. If you don’t do this job, who 
will? Such a program will give you 
something new and valuable to sell. 
You'll do more for yourself and in- 
dustrial advertising if you sell it. 
The advertising manager, in gen- 
eral, will welcome your assistance 
because he’s very much like a man 
who makes out his own income tax 
return he can do it alone but 
he’d get better results with profes- 
sional assistance. 2 


Big Wheeler . . Truck industry's largest spectacular, this 75-foot, three-dimensional 
sign perches atop new New York terminal of Yale Transport Corp. 
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“Would you two be interested in knowing we're floodlighting this park. 
... The men are installing the Lindberg Special Transformers now! 


Ingenuity cuts ad costs... 


mo mirrors, no rubber type 


Gets more ‘sell’ and more fun for less money 


with 
Two-thirds page plates . . 
that fit half-page space. Yes, you 
can have your cake and eat it, too 

at least, one industrial adver- 
tiser did. 

The advertiser started with a 
problem: a limited budget. The 
advertising appropriation of the 
transformer division of Lindberg 
Engineering Co., Chicago, was small 
compared with those of the com- 
pany’s other divisions. So only 
two business publications . . Elec- 


® A DEADLY SERIOUS ad 
humor. 
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Electrified 
Industry .. could be used, and pro- 
duction costs had to be watched 
closely. 

Electrical Engineering is a stand- 
ard 7x10” publication with a three- 
column make-up. Electrified In- 
dustry is king sized with an 
834x113s” page and a two-column 
makeup. 

Lindberg wanted to run a two- 
column, two-thirds page ad in Elec- 
rical Engineering, which would re- 
quire a plate 414” wide and 10” 


trical Engineering and 


Two for the Money .. Ingenuity en- 
abled Lindberg to run same ad plate in 
=lectrified Industry (left), with large format, 
and Electrical Engineering (right), with 


smaller format. Use « 


f cartoon below and 
trimming of electro gave company two ads 
for the (pr 


matter runs alongside each ad. 


f one. Editorial 


ction) price 


< 


deep. The plan was to use the same 
plate in Electrified Industry in a 
half-page space that called for a 
plate 414” wide and 113%” deep. 

Under ordinary circumstances, 
such a thing could not be . . the 
plate would either be too big or too 
small for one or the other of the 
publications. 

The solution to the problem was 
to produce the ad as a 5,%,x105¢” 
engraving. Two electrotypes were 
made. One was trimmed to 44x10”, 
which took care of Electrical Engi- 
neering. 

Then Lindberg paid an extra $25 
for bleed in Electrified Industry, 
which permitted use of the full 
width, electro, and 
would result in a half-page ad that 
would bleed top and one side. But 
the electro was too short to bleed 
off both the top and bottom of the 
page . . in fact there was an extra 
214” of white space below the ad. 

Normally, this would make an 
art director deliriously happy be- 
cause he could use the extra white 
space to open the ad up a bit more. 
But this was a reverse black and 
white ad, so it was impossible to 
hack up the electro and throw in 
more white space. 

The contrast between the mid- 
night black of the ad and the white 
. so Lindberg 
Cartoonist Sid 
Hix created a series of cartoons to 
fit the 214” space. Each cartoon 
kidded Lindberg transformers and 
provided a good hook for dragging 
readers up into the ad. 

Although the ad was repeated, a 
different cartoon was used for each 
insertion. 

The result: humor and seriousness 
in one ad . . and production econ- 
omy because electrotypes for both 
two-thirds page and half-page ads 
could be made from one engraving. 

Saunders, Shrout & Associates, 
Chicago, is the agency. » 


untrimmed 


space was terrific 
capitalized on it. 














REDUCE ADVERTISING IMPACT 








AVERAGE READERSHIP OF ADVERTISEMENTS BY THE 
NUMBER OF MONTHLY ISSUES USED BY ADVERTISERS 


NUMBER 
OF ADS 


NUMBER OF 
MONTHS USED 


12 534 


7 toll 


P , 287 
inclusive 


6 261 


2to 5 
inclusive 


86 


INDEX OF AVERAGE READERSHIP * SCORES 


INDEX OF COST 
PER READER 


100 


109 


121 


132 


* READERSHIP SCORES used in this analysis are based on data developed by Daniel Starch and staff through personal 


interviews of readers. Field interviewers conducted approximately 2,400 readers through the issues page by page and 


asked in each case, 


“DID YOU READ HALF OR MORE OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT?” 





TO DETERMINE the impact and cost per reader 


of industrial advertisements in relation to their 
frequency, McGraw-Hill Research analyzed 2,400 
Starch Readership scores of one-page advertise- 
ments appearing in the 1952 issues of two business 
publications. 

THE RESULTS show that interrupting a twelve- 
month schedule could reduce the readership score 
for each advertisement by 6% and —at the same 
time, because of rate differentials, increase the cost 
per reader by 9%. Advertisers using two to five 
advertisements a year have proportionately fewer 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


readers and proportionately higher cost per reader. 


CONCLUSION: Thisstudy (based on Data Sheet 
#5126) indicates that advertisers whose advertise- 
ments appear consistently—in issue after issue— 
get greater impact from their investment at a 
lower cost per reader. 


ADVERTISING PERFORMANCE and techniques 
are constantly being studied by McGraw-Hill Re- 
search for advertisers and their agencies. For the 
latest facts on subjects related to business paper 
advertising, see your McGraw-Hill man. 
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June /volume 3.3% (in pages) under 1953 
1954 


page change 


permission. 


% change 





Total 
Year to Date/ volume 1.0% (in pages) under 1953 
1953 


862 
188 
264 
16] 


1,238 


page change 


% change 





43 


139,9 
19,020 
36,969 
18,120 
7275 


221,327 


June pages’ Pages to date 
Industrial group 1954 1953 1954 1953 


0.4 


Advertising volume drops 1% 
in first half of 1954 


® A GROUP OF 282 business publica- 
tions showed a loss of 1% (2,275 
pages) in advertising volume for the 
first half of 1954. The drop in June 
was 3.3% (1,238 pages) below June, 
1953. 


Industrial publications, number- 
ing 175, showed a loss of 0.4% (488 
pages) for the year thus far, and 
dropped 3.6% (862 pages) in June. 
The nine product news papers 
showed the only increase . . 5.9% 
(188 units) for June, and 1.7% (324 
units) for the first half of 54. 


Trade papers reported a drop of 
4.39% (1,594 pages) for the year, and 
48% (264 pages) in June. The 
group of 27 class publications re- 
ported a decrease of 4.5% (139 
pages) for June, and a small loss of 
0.39 (62 pages) for the first six 
months of 1954. Export papers 
dropped 13.1% (161 pages) in June, 
and 6.3% (455 pages) for 1954 thus 
far. 


June pages’ Pages to date 
1954 1953 1954 
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B. C. Gosney 


WHICH piece of equipment 
c” did the water superintendent buy? 


answer: Both! 


Auburn, Washington (population 
6,497) spends $30,000.00 a year on 
water works and sewerage equipment. 
The key man is B. C. Gosney. His 
title is Superintendent of the Water 
Department. But, like many other 
water works superintendents, he also 
acts in the capacity of Sewerage 
Superintendent. 

Mr. Gosney has a lot to do with 
purchasing, and he takes his magazine 
reading seriously. Years ago he studied 
all the hydrant advertising in THE 
AMERICAN City and selected those 
made by Eddy Valve Company, which 
he now uses exclusively. An article in 
THE American City onsewer cleaning 
led him to the purchase of a Flexible 
SEWERODER Cleaning Machine. 





American City —= 





Mr. Gosney writes: “THE AMERI- 
cAN City has been crossing my desk 
since 1928. I leaf through each issue 
looking for articles and information 
on sewerage and water works. I often 
show stories on other municipal prob- 
lems to the appropiate department 
heads.” 


THe AMERICAN City is written to 
satisfy not only the needs of men 
like Mr. Gosney, but also the officials 
in charge of street construction, 
trafic, parks, street lighting, and 
public utilities. City managers and 
mayors find in it a wealth of material 
to help them in their administrative 
jobs. Boost your sales to cities and 
towns by a continuous advertising 
program in THE AMERICAN City. 


The e ® 
Va American City 
At HY 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16,N.Y. 
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¢ SRemeeeuateEa me: Ser A ee 


The cost of untangling traffic jams involves more than laying demolition, drainage, utility relocation, bridges, and often’ 
concrete. Economic and traffic studies, right-of-way acquisition, buildings are also part of the highway picture. 


Needed: $50 Billion Worth of Highways 


MoTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS now top 56,000,000 — up more than 110% 
since 1931. — mileage, in the same time, has increased only 10%. In 
spite of $17 billion poured into highway construction and maintenance since 
1946, highway officials say we're slipping behind, need $50 billion more in the 
next 15 years. 

A nation that needs $3.5 billion a year in new highways — just to keep up 
with itself — both demands and produces a strong economy and a strong 
construction industry. 

The men who guide, produce and pay for this work must have wide-angle 
vision. They must integrate earthmoving, paving, drainage, bridge structures, 
toll collecting facilities, and many other problems that go w.th highway con- 
struction. On top of their technical skills they must know financing, costs, 
labor relations, logistics, local ordinances, governmental activities, and other 
non-technical subjects. 

Engineering News-Record, with its wide-angle reporting, is the only publica- 
tion that keeps them informed on all these forces and factors that affect building 
and construction. That’s why, as this greater America is built, you'll find your 
most important customers reading Engineering News-Record. Photos courtesy of Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 





Good highways cal PA of people and 
goods, opening the door for new economic activity 
and construction of all types in new areas. 


In building and construction 
3 Write for the new EN-R Market Report on the 


IF YOU'RE IMPORTANT YOU EITHER READ New York Thruway. 


ENGINEERING A McGraw-Hill Publication 
NEWS-RECORD ——— 


OR YOU ADVERTISE IN IT, OR BOTH. 
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June pages Pages to date June pages Pages to date 
Trade group 1954 1953 1954 1953 Class group 1954 1953 1954 1953 


44 266 27 What's New in H conomics 55 66 S08 496 
4 2,929 3,068 18,058 18,120 








June pages’ Pages to date 
Export group 1954 1953 1954 1953 





American itomobile (overseas 

edition : B 422 479 

American Ex; 12° 3 1001 1063 
rican Exporter Industrial 

jitions) 122 ~ 917 1053 

tive World (3 editions) 95 ' 505 447 

vil American : 534 584 

»s y Construccion 33 33 161 174 

< 3 224 243 

I 573 583 

Pages to date I spital ) 100 95 

1954 _1953 Implementos Tractores 29 183 156 





324 367 
i ] 404 439 
Digest 32 139 168 
Interamericano 9 | 335 366 
Pharmacy International 16 is 122 134 
I Latinoamericana 3 62 86 
20 32 
Spanish 

(4-5/16x7-3/16 35 35 195 191 

Textiles Panamericanos 3 <¥ 261 


World Mining 338 


le classified and display advertising. 
publications are monthlies and have 
ertising page. 


$Includes special issue 


‘Estimated 





ivertising in special Western section 


ages 





Media changes iw lowing appoi nts: Edward Fregan, Robert H. Sidur . . former southeastern 


tative American manager, Business Week, New York, has 


been appoined district manager with 
. has been named advertising sales headquarters in Chicago. 
manager; Leonard §. Alexander, former 
sales representative, Bedding magazine C. A. Hurt . . former director of sales de 
has been n ' advertising sales prom velopment, Solar Stee! Corp., has been 
Harry Wulforst, former edi- named sales manager, Tooling & Produc- 
2le-Tech and Electric Industries, ha tion, Huebner Publications, Cleveland. 


been named managing edit 





Richard H. Bancroft . . former advertising 
Black Paul V. Farrell . . former associ sditor representative, Modern Materials Han- 
of Purchasing, has been named i dling, Boston, has been named midwest 
Fischer S. Black . . edit of Electrical editor. advertising manager in Chicago. John 
ld, McGraw-Hill, has been appointed S. Goebel, former vice-president, Modern 
He succeeds Ralph H. Flynn Electrical Equipment and Contractors’ Elec- Industry and Tide, has been named cen- 
ar Science Publishing trical Equipment . . Sutton Publishing Co., tral advertising manager in Cleveland. 
and treasurer. re now accepting space equivalent to 1/3 
and 2/3 pages in standard 7x10" mag- Earl F. Theisinger . . former executive 
Automatic Control . . Reinhold Publishing azines. There is no other change in ad- editor, Bus Transportation, has been 
Co., to be published in June, made the fol- vertising rates. named chief editor. 
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But why MEN over 45? 


Our doctors still don’t know why, but if you are a 
man over 45 you are six times as likely to develop 
lung cancer as a man of your age twenty years ago. 
They do know, however, that their chances of sav- 
ing your life could be about ten times greater if 
they could only detect cancer long before you 
notice any symptom in yourself. (Only 1 in, every 
20 lung cancers is being cured today, largely be- 
cause most cases progress too far before detected.) 
That’s why we urge that you make a habit of hav- 


. > ¢ 
“MAN, OVER 45 ras 
5 4 ‘ eC 


B MAN OVER 45 pi 


. * pee 
Pal i lak 


ing your chest X-rayed every six months, no mat- 
ter how well you may feel. The alarming increase 
of lung cancer in men over 45 more than justifies 
such precautions. Far too many men die needlessly! 

Our new film ““The Warning Shadow”’ will tell 
you what every man should know about lung 
cancer. To see this film and to get life-saving facts 
about other forms of cancer, phone the American 
Cancer Society office nearest you or simply write 
to “Cancer’’—in care of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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f HEART OF THE RADIO-ELECTRONIC INDUST 


IRE DIRECTORY alone 
furnishes facts 
radio-electronic 


engineers must have! 


How 
IRE DIRECTORY 


serves 


So breathtaking is the pace of prog- 
ress in the radio-electronic field, 
that 35,000 IRE members who 
spark new developments consume 
all the latest facts as creative fuel. 
The IRE DIRECTORY is their 
working encyclopedia...it organ- 
izes, codes, simplifies and “indexes 
for use’ a vast and complex indus- 
try. They look to its listing of men, 
firms and products as vital working 
information. Wherever you find 
IRE members, you'll find IRE 
DIRECTORIES close at hand for 


ready reference. 
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How it SELLS 


For 365 days each year, the IRE 
DIRECTORY puts and keeps 
your detailed “buying data” in the 
hands of engineers who write speci- 
fications. This essential information 
provided by you is cross-indexed in 
each product listing to enable busy 
radio-electronic engineers to quickly 
find the facts they seek. Yet the cost 
of keeping your product story be- 
fore 35,000 IRE members is much 
less than you’d expect. Price of one 
page is less than one-half the three- 
cent postage required to mail 35,000 


letters. 


a 


= 
RY ; 


— 


consulted by 
IRE members 


Engineers are educated 
fo specify 


and buy 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


Advertising Department 


1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. e¢ BRyant 9-7550 

















Institute starts $200,000 drive 


Pushes for 1,000 additional 
sponsors to bolster work; 
Wedereit reelected chairman 


® MONTREAL .. A drive to boost an- 
nual revenue to $200,000 will start 
July 15 for the NIAA Industrial Ad- 
vertising Research Institute. 

The Institute’s current 
revenue is $85,000. 

To reach its goal, the Institute will 
need to increase its present mem- 
bership of 325 companies by about 
1,000. 

The medium will be direct mail. 
A mail campaign will aim at 3,000 
industrial companies and agencies to 
raise the funds to make the Institute 
a useful research tool of industrial 
advertising. 

The campaign will be directed by 
Gene Wedereit, who was reelected 
chairman of the Institute’s board of 
trustees at the annual NIAA confer- 
ence, and W. B. Montague, who took 
over as managing director of the In- 
stitute last December. 

Mr. Wedereit said that the Insti- 
tute will concentrate on the type of 
advertising problems that are close- 
ly tied to top management problems 
“We have working for us the type of 
professional research organizations 
that are familiar with top manage- 
ment problems and are known to 
management,” he told IM. 

Mr. Montague said that the In- 
stitute should become the research 
arm of NIAA. “It has been that 
only in name,” he asserted to IM in 
an exclusive interview. He said 
that, with the help of an increased 
membership attained through the 


annual 


Congratulations . . New trustees of 
Industrial Advertising Research Institute 
are Maurice Phillips (left), International 
Nickel Co., 


French & Associates. 
(United Press Photos) 


and Ken Bayer, Oakleigh R. 


new drive, the Institute intends to 
become a true research arm and to 
fullfill the original purpose of the 
Institute .. to take the work load off 
the volunteer committees of NIAA.” 

“You cannot get the committees 
to do a complete job,” he said. 
“They are busy men.” 

Mr. Montague said that one of the 
objectives of the new membership 
drive is to get more subscribers 
from among the 2,500 organizations 
whose advertising and marketing 
executives belong to NIAA. At 
present only about 275 of these or- 
ganizations are supporting the In- 
stitute. Its total is 325 subscribers. 

“If NIAA members will bring 
their companies in,’ Mr. Montague 
said, “ample funds will be available 
for needed projects.” 

The Institute has issued four 
studies in recent months, the most 
extensive of which were one on 
methods of handling inquiries and 


results obtained and one on adver- 
tising budgets. The other reports 
covered another aspect of inquiry 
handling and_ research criteria. 
Projects planned include studies of 
markets, advertising department or- 
ganization, direct mail lists and 
evaluation of copy and layout. 

Subscribers to the Institute pay 
anything from $100 to $2,000 an- 
nually on a three-year pledge basis. 
The sum depends on volume of in- 
dustrial advertising business placed 
or handled by the advertisers, agen- 
cies, publications and suppliers who 
are eligible to subscribe. 

New board members of the Insti- 
tute elected to three-year terms in- 
clude Kenneth J. Bayer, Oakleigh 
R. French & Associates, St. Louis; 
Maurice J. Phillips, International 
Nickel Co., New York; and William 


yontinued on page 134 
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Strictly Business . . ‘Miss Topper’’ 


and J. W. Dolson, Hercules Powder Co. 


discuss (Mr. Dolson is at right.) 
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here’s all 


we pay the bill... pos 


a list of individuals who you know are key buyers of 
your product—and are friendly enough to answer a 
questionnaire— 


feyQetie0)a-me for them the front covers of all plant operating maga- 
zines you would consider in your selection of media— 


Et Mh iat-taame on YOUR OWN LETTERHEAD in which one or 
two of the selected group they would be most likely 
to see your advertising. Check with our representative 
before you make the study. Send us the bill when call 
completed. DEarborn 2-5446 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


\ 


ing 


TECHNICAL PUBLISHING CO.,110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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NIAA NCWS 


begins 


D. Crelley, Sweet’s Catalog Service, 
New York. Mr. Crelley, who has 
completed a one-year term as trus- 
tee, was renamed secretary. 


Battle of catalogs comes 

to light at NIAA conference 

® MONTREAL A battle has de- 
veloped between printers specializ- 
ing in industrial distributors’ cata- 
logs and the industrial distributors’ 


associations, IM learned at the 
Montreal conference. 

Claude V. Meconis, Rapids-Stand- 
ard Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
dropped a hint on new and contro- 
versial catalog production methods 
during his report as NIAA catalog 
committee chairman. 

IM followed this lead and learned 
that a joint committee on catalogs 
of the National Industrial Distrib- 
utors’ Association and the Southern 
Industrial Distributors’ Association 
has developed a plan for producing 


distributors’ catalogs which, the 





Staudt pledges 
Will work to carry out NIAA 
reorganization; asks help 

of individual members 


Following is the condensed text 
of the acceptance address by George 
L. Staudt, advertising manager, 
Harnischfeger Corp., and new chair- 
man of the board of NIAA: 


# “When Keith Evans [director of 
marketing, Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son] and G. D. Crain, Jr. [publish- 
er, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING] organized 
NIAA in Milwaukee 33 years ago, 
they were concerned primarily with 
individuals . . concerned primarily 
with advancing both the position 
and the performance of individual 
advertising men. Thus NIAA be- 
came, and will probably always re- 
main a friendly, almost informal as- 
sociation of individuals, professional 
men .. business men if you prefer. 

“NIAA has helped all of us, and 
all of our companies, do our jobs 
better. And NIAA has grown. . 
fabulously, and perhaps somewhat 
awkwardly . . in the process. I per- 
sonally believe that NIAA has 
grown through adolescence, and is 
rapidly becoming a man-sized or- 

. man-sized in mem- 
responsibilities and the 


ganization 
bership, 
complex problems that face it. 

“As individuals, and as repre- 
sentatives of our companies, we 
need and we demand ever-increas- 
ing service from our association and 
its headquarters. Even though 
Blaine Wiley and his staff are do- 
ing a Herculean job well, we as 
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Old and New .. Retiring NIAA presi- 


nm 


Jent Bill Sproull (left) congratulates board 


chairman George Staudt, new chief. 


members always demand more. 

“Bill Sproull recognized these 
constantly growing demands upon 
NIAA when he appointed Bill Col- 
lins to head up a distinguished and 
hard-working policy and planning 
committee. 

“That committee has _ already 
made tremendous accomplishments. 
Continuation of that committee’s 
job, and carrying out the fundamen- 
tal organizational changes that our 
membership demands, is the most 
important task the incoming admin- 
istration faces. 

“I would like to make one thing 
clear. NIAA is too big to be run by 
one man, or any committee, or any 
. NIAA’s real strength lies 
in its individual members, and in its 
chapters. 
and help from all of you.” * 


clique. . 


We want and need ideas 


committee claims, will cut produc- 
tion costs by 40%. 

Under this plan, distributors 
would get proofs of catalog data di- 
rectly from manufacturers and as- 
semble the data into pages for print- 
ing by photo-offset. 

Anyone can see that this plan 
would eliminate the major catalog 
producers, who have had a tight 
hold on the business for half a cen- 
tury. These include R. R. Donnel- 
ley & Sons Co., Chicago, which, be- 
cause of a method of compiling data 
in standard units for assembly into 
catalogs of authorized distributors, 
has been printing approximately 
75° of all distributors’ catalogs. 
Other major catalog producers are 
Weinberg & McKee and The Cuneo 
Press, both of Chicago. 

James H. Ruddell, president, Cen- 
tral Rubber & Supply Co., Indian- 
apolis, who is chairman of the NIDA 
and the SIDA committee, said that 
besides cutting costs, the new pro- 
duction system would increase the 
value of catalogs greatly because net 
prices could be used instead of list 
prices. This would be done by com- 
piling the net prices by Varityper 
and pasting them in alongside the 
catalog data. 

Mr. Ruddell said some distribu- 
tors’ catalogs have been produced by 
this method. 

The catalog printers say such pro- 
duction methods result in a home- 
made type of catalog lacking the ap- 
pearance and authority of the stand- 
ard books. They also say that cata- 
log compilation and production call 
for expert service and that the al- 
leged saving in production hoped 
for by the joint committee will be 
more than offset by the cost of time 
and by additional costs forced on 
the manufacturers in supplying cat- 
alog material to their distributors. 

Whatever the outcome, a lot is at 
stake. The average distributor’s 
catalog costs from $50,000 to $100,000 
. . making a total business running 
intc many millions a year. 

Besides dropping the hint on the 
catalog battle, Mr. Meconis reported 
on a survey of catalog practices, 
covering 252 companies. 

The survey showed: in most 
cases the advertising department 
plans catalogs and the sales depart- 
ment produces the catalogs; sales- 
men are the principal distributors 














of catalogs, with distribution 
through advertising and direct mail 
following; most companies redesign 
catalogs every two or three years; 
the majority of companies initially 
order 10,000 to 15,000 catalogs but 
almost as many order 20,000 to 
30,000. 

Mr. Meconis’ committee recom- 
mended: the 1936 catalog commit- 
tee report be reissued with a new 
set of definitions to bring it up to 
date; NIAA headquarters keep a 
reference file of all members’ cata- 
logs; studies be made of catalog 
distribution methods and standard- 
ization, and that more case history 
type information be issued on cata- 
log production and distribution. 


How NIAA competitions have 
grown in past 30 years 
@ MONTREAL With this year’s 
various competitions, more than 575 
awards have been presented under 
the auspices of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association to out- 
standing advertisers, NIAA chapters 
and business paper publishers. 

J. Whitford Dolson, chairman of 
the NIAA awards administrative 
committee, pointed this out at the 


awards session of the Montreal con- 
ference. Mr. Dolson, of Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., said 
that during the last 30 years cash 
outlays estimated at $46,000 have 
been made by competition sponsors. 


NIAA reorganization program 


begins on p. 53 


nance the following year’s conven- 
tion. 

Proponents of the program argued 
that NIAA’s best brains . . the 
elected officers and their appointed 
committees had spent a year 
painstakingly studying and develop- 
ing the program. Statements favor- 
ing the program were made by 
members of the executive commit- 
tee, including J. A. Duvall, A. O. 
Smith Corp., Milwaukee, and Arthur 
W. Cowles, Henri, Hurst & McDon- 
ald, Chicago, in addition to Forrest 
Webster, Detroit, a member of the 
policy and planning committee, and 
various delegates of widespread 
chapters. 

Robert D. Towne, W. L. Towne 
Advertising, New York delegate, 
was one of those who summed it up. 





How the chapters voted on the reorganization program 


@ Montreal . . The following is an un- 
official tabulation of how the chapters 
voted on the victorious reorganizction 
plan. The final count was 188 to 68 for 
the plan. 

The tabulation was jotted down by an 
IM reporter during the voting at the an- 
nual NIAA business session. Omitted are 
one or more small chapters who voted no 
and whose votes total eight. Each chap- 
ter is allowed one vote for every ten ac- 
tive members. 


No. of Voted Voted 


Chapter Votes No 





1] 
6 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Co lumbus 
Dallas ; 
Dayte n 
Detroit 
Hamilton 


No. of Voted Voted 


Chapter Votes Yes No 





Hartford ¢ N 
Los Angeles oa 

Milwaukee g Yes 
Minneapc lis 
Montreal Abstained 
New Jersey 

New York 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland 
Rochester 

St. Louis 

= 

San Francisco 
Seattle 

= 

Toronto 
Youngstown 


At Large 
Untabulated 
chapters 


Totq) 
,0Idi 


president 


r ' 
N. L. 


1 to Phil- 


Ror 


EIA Wins . . McGraw-Hill vic 
ams .. McGraw-nHill vice 
‘i I 1 presents chapte 


1delphians Pete [ in, Walt Mitchner. 
He said: “Even though we don’t and 
can’t know yet what the results of 
the program will be, we in New 
York place our trust in the leader- 
ship of NIAA.” Calvert Haws, di- 
rector of advertising, Western Pre- 
cipitation Corp., Los Angeles, also 
made a strong appeal for support. 

The debate went on with attempts 
at counter-proposals, points of or- 
der, a ruling limiting debate by both 
sides and a five-minute recess be- 
fore, finally, the original motion was 
put to a vote and passed decisively. 

The session was by far the top 
excitement of the four-day conven- 
tion, and appears to have furthered 
NIAA’s reputation as (1) a highly 
democratic association and (2) a 
group with a blossoming tradition of 
transforming the annual business 
meeting . . a dull routine in most 
associations . . into an arena for 
thrashing out conflicting opinions. 
As recently as 1951, the annual 
business session was turned into 
turmoil when several chapters nom- 
inated their own candidate from the 
floor and attempted to defeat the 
NIAA nominating committee’s slate 
That unorthodox move 
was beaten soundly by a vote of 
184 to 43. 

The delegates, demonstrating how 
agreeable they actually can be, 
wound up their session by unani- 
mously electing George L. Staudt, 
advertising manager, Harnischfeger 
Corp., Milwaukee, to be chairman of 
the board for the coming year. This 
is the new top elected officer, equiv- 
alent of president in past years. 

* Continued on page 138 


of officers. 
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Completely new and up-to-d 





on 63 industrial and trade markets! 


Here's what you'll find in the 1955 Market Data 
& Directory Number of Industrial Marketing: 


Basic information on (3 major classifications 
and 42 sub-classifications of industrial and 


trade markets 


Rates, circulation and mechanical specifica- 
tions for more than 2,400 industrial and 


trade publications 
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Media presentations describing the services, 
markets, circulation, coverage, etc., of over 


200 leading publications 


Lists of the national trade associations which 
are authorities and sources of information 
in their fields 


Digests of market analyses available from 
publications serving each industry 

















to these 7 fundamental questions of 
industrial marketers on markets and media: 


What current trends and developments in the 
industry are noteworthy? 


What are the industry's basic statistics — 
plants, employment, location, sales, etc.? 


What does the industry buy — what products 
and services, and how much? 


How does the industry buy — buying standards 
and factors who specify? 


What sources are available for further detailed 
market information on specific products? 


What publications serve the market — basic 
facts about them? 


What publications are best qualified for 
- schedule consideration? 


The Market Data & Directory Number of tailed information on industrial and trade 
Industrial Marketing is an exclusive. infor- markets. Be sure that this reference book is 
mation source designed to help you evaluate available for your use. 

the basic sales and advertising potentials of , 
industrial and trade markets—and the media 
serving them. 





Your personal copy of MD&DN is included with 
your subscription to Industrial Marketing. Sub- 


ae ipti i 3 per year including MD&DN 
steits n scription price, $3 per y g ; 
To uncover new market opportu suadiies d Send orders to: Myron A. Hartenfeld, Circu- 


to help plan sales and advertising strategy to lation Director, Industrial Marketing, 200 E. 
meet today’s competitive situations, MD&DN Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


is your most up-to-date, quick source of de- 
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NIAA reorganization program 


By an odd accident in the trans- 
formation from the old organization 
structure to the new, NIAA is now 
technically without a president or 
executive secretary. The past ad- 
ministration’s term expired June 30. 
The new board of directors assumed 
office July 1, when the revised con- 
stitution also took effect. 

Officially it now remains for the 
new executive committee to meet 


Thomas, GE 


Hat Trick ..C. E£. &. 


Carboloy, switches hats 


. and persona!- 


ities . . tc show advertisi 


g effectiveness. 
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late this summer to select the new 
president and for the board to ap- 
prove the selection when it holds its 
first meeting in September. Blaine 
G. Wiley, who has served as execu- 
tive secretary, is continuing to per- 
form those functions. 

In addition to Mr. Staudt, other 
officers elected include the new 
NIAA secretary-treasurer, Henry 
W. Leland, manager-administrative 
studies, apparatus advertising and 
sales promotion department, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., and the following: 

Vice-presidents: David F. Beard, 
general director of advertising, 
Reynolds Metal Co., Louisville, Ky.; 
T. Stanley Glover, account execu- 
tive, Ferres Advertising Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont.; John J. O’Rourke, prin- 
cipal, Wank & O’Rourke, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; and Richard C. Sickler, 
assistant division manager, product 
advertising, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Director-at-large: Claude V. 
Meconis, advertising director, Rap- 
ids-Standard Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. (two-year term). 

Associate directors: William K. 
Beard Jr., president, Associated 
Business Publications, New York, 
(two-year term); and Robert Har- 
per, president, National Business 
Publications, Washington, (one- 
year term). 

Some 1,200 members of the indus- 
trial advertising, selling and busi- 


Time Out... In a quiet talk are C. 
Karlsruher (left), 


I 


Pennsylvania Salt, 
Richard Giovine, Commercial Solvents. 
ness paper publishing field attended 
the Montreal conference. Among 
those making the long trek were 
NIAA members from as far away as 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Dallas. 

A highlight of a meeting of the 
international directers at the con- 
ference was the announcement that 
NIAA had boosted its roster to 4,- 
386 members, as of June 1, strength- 
ening its position as the world’s 
largest advertising association of in- 
dividual members. The total in- 
cludes 2,590 active members, 1,781 
associate members and 15 junior 
members. 

Among the changes in the reor- 
ganized association is a provision 
that local chapters will no longer 
operate the national convention. The 
headquarters staff will take over 
this function. Washington will be 
the conference site in 1955 and 
thereafter the conference will al- 
ternate between New York and 
Chicago. 


Philadelphia NIAA chapter 
tops McGraw-Hill competition 

™ MONTREAL . . Eastern Industrial 
Advertisers, the Philadelphia NIAA 
chapter, won the $1,000 first prize 
and certificate in the McGraw-Hill 
chapter achievement awards. 

EIA’s winning program was aimed 
at fostering interest in industrial 
advertising among students taking 
advertising courses in college and 











me: 


Scoop . . Reporter Stanley Jensen, McGraw-Hill ‘Conference Daily”, interviews new ar- 
rivals (]. to r.) Burton E. Hotvedt, Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Milwaukee; Mrs. Hotvedt; 
Mrs. Bertram V. Jones, and Mr. Jones, of Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 


at setting up a method of getting in- 
dustrial admen together to exchange 
information. 

Chicago Industrial Advertisers 
Association won the $500 second 
prize for a campaign to point out 
the benefits of CIAA to Chicago 
advertising managers. 

The first honorable mention 
award went to the North California 
Industrial Advertisers Association, 
San Francisco, last year’s second 
place winner. Second honorable 
mention went to Maryland. Indus- 
trial Marketers, Baltimore. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New 
York, sponsored the awards. Award 
chairman was James O. Johnson, 
General Sales Manager, Buchanan 
Electrical Products Corp., Hillside, 
N. J. 


LeTourneau-Westinghouse’s 
Serkowich tops Putman awards 
® MONTREAL . . Joe Serkowich has 
moved up a notch to win the $2,500 
first prize and a citation in the 1954 
Putman awards. He won the award 
for a campaign under his direction 
while he was advertising manager 
for LeTourneau-Westinghouse Co., 
Peoria, Ill. 

Mr. Serkowich, now director of 
advertising and publicity for West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co., Pittsburgh, 
won second place in last year’s Put- 
man awards. 

The winner’s agency was An- 
drews Agency, Milwaukee, Arnold 


Andrews, president. 

The Putman awards are designed 
to show that industrial advertising 
is essential to a company’s sales ac- 
tivities and to provide documentary 
information to prove this to top 
management. 

A total of $5,000 was at stake in 
the competition. 

Second place, $1,500 and citation: 
Albert G. Crockett, director of sales 
development, Mack Trucks, Inc., 
New York. Agency: Doyle, Kitch- 
en & McCormick, New York, Russell 
C. Doyle, vice-president. 

Third place, $1,000 and citation: 
Alphons J. John, director of adver- 
tising and public and employe re- 
lations, Kearney & Trecker Corp., 
Milwaukee. Agency: Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap, Milwaukee, 
Keith F. Gallimore, Jr., account ex- 
ecutive. 

Honorable mention citations: Ron- 
ald E. Weber, advertising depart- 
ment, Aluminum Company of 
America, Pittsburgh; agency: Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, Cleveland, William 
C. Furnas, account executive. Fred 
G. Jones, advertising manager, 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago; agency, Glenn-Jordan-Stoet- 
zel, Chicago, C. Norman Kirchner, 
vice-president. Harold C. Slocomb, 
advertising manager, Ebasco Serv- 
ices, Inc., New York; agency, Albert 
Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., New 
York, Frank W. Hall, vice-president. 

“Top Ten” citations: Vernon E. 


Pray, sales development manager, 
Schield Bantam Co., Waverly, Ia.; 
agency, Ambro Advertising Agency, 
Waterloo, Ia., Earl T. Larsen, ac- 
count executive. Glenn H. Free- 
man, director of sales, Specialty 
Products, Huron Milling Co., New 
York; agency, James Thomas Chir- 
urg Co., New York, Louis H. Bren- 
del, merchandising director. Guy S. 
Saffold, advertising manager, Agri- 
cultural Sales Div., Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; agency Leo 
Burnett Co., Chicago, Ed Thiele, 
account executive. Holt McAloney, 
director of public relations, Ford 
Instrument Co., Div. of Sperry 
Corp., Long Island City, New York; 
agency, G. M. Basford Co., New 
York, Dan Charny, account man- 
ager. 

There were 30 entries in this 
year’s competition, the second larg- 
est number since the Putman 
awards were started. This year’s 
entries, along with 167 entries from 
previous years, are kept on file per- 
manently in the Putman Awards 
Library, Chicago. 

Award chairman for the 1954 
competition was John M. Clampitt, 
Aluminum Company of America, 
Pittsburgh. 


Four chapters win 

membership awards 

® MONTREAL . . The Dayton, Mont- 
real, New York and San Francisco 
chapters won the annual NIAA 
membership awards competition. 

Each of the winning chapters re- 
ceived $125 and a certificate. 

The awards are divided into four 
classifications, according to chapter 
membership. Winners were those 
chapters that showed the greatest 
net gain in membership during the 
last year in each of the four classi- 
fications. 

Chairman for the award was C. 
W. Tunison, public relations direc- 
tor, Foy Paint Co., Cincinnati. 


Purchasing agent tells how 
advertising helps buyers 
® MONTREAL . . A purchasing agent 
has given industrial companies tips 
on how their advertising can help 
make the purchaser’s work easier. 
G. W. Howard Ahl, general pur- 
chasing agent, Philip Morris & Co., 
spoke on the subject, “Orders by 
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the Billions,” at the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association con- 
ference. 

Mr. Ahl, who is president of the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, listed seven items, which 
he referred to as “merchandising 
operations” and which he © said 
should be stressed in advertising, 
sales and promotional activities: 
quality control standards, packag- 
ing features, point-of-use informa- 
tion, local distributor’s delivery 
service, operating guarantees, stand- 
ard quantity lot systems and tech- 
nical case histories. 

In addition, he said advertising 
should reach both home offices and 
branch plants, it should advance 
technical standards, it should de- 
scribe products and product uses 
fully and it should tell what aids 
to expedite delivery are available. 

Mr. Ahl pointed out that adver- 
tising is one of the few business 
costs that has not risen sharply. 


Special daily newspaper 

covers NIAA conference 

® MONTREAL . . McGraw-Hill Pub- 

lishing Co., published its special an- 

nual five-column daily newspaper 

to keep members abreast of happen- 

ings at the NIAA conference. 
Editor of the “NIAA Convention 

Daily” was Ray Barnett, managing 

editor, Industrial Distribution. 


the conference are 
Serkowich, Westinghouse 
Co.; Mrs. E. E. Weyeneth, Mc- 


and Mrs. Serkowich. 
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Good Joke? . . Smiling grou; 


ilwaukee; 


~halmers 


at NIAA conference includes (I. 


to r.) Art Tofte, Allis- 


Co 


cries Mahuney and Gerry Cushing, MacLaren Advertising Co., 


M 


xr husband's with Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Montreal), and 


ton Advertising, Milwaukee. 


Canadian official asks NIAA 

to fight trade restrictions 

® MONTREAL. .A Canadian govern- 
ment official has asked United 
States and Canadian industrialists 
gathered here to resist the tempta- 
tion to ask for protective tariffs. 

James Sinclair, Minister of Fish- 
eries, official spokesman for Canada 
at the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association convention, said 
that “with the return of a buyers’ 
market, many industries are expe- 
riencing competitive conditions for 
the first time.” 

These conditions, he said, have 
led to pressure for protection from 
certain industries in both countries. 
He said Canada has resisted this 
pressure, and the United States 
generally has resisted but has made 
concessions to some industries. 

Mr. Sinclair warned that indus- 
tries in both countries must make 
normal adjustment to competitive 
conditions or face a return to the 
state of trade warfare 
through trade restrictions, that ex- 
isted during the depression. 


virtual 


Forrest, on foreccsting, says — 

advertising breeds confidence 

® MONTREAL . . What has happened 
before will happen again . . but not 
exactly. That is the basis for busi- 
ness forecasting outlined to the 
NIAA convention by John G. For- 


rest, financial and business editor of 
the New York Times. 

Those two contradictory and “not 
too helpful” items point up the dif- 
ficulty of business forecasting, Mr. 
Forrest said in his talk on ‘“Fore- 
casting Industrial Business.” 

He told how population trends, 
the labor force, the Federal Reserve 
Board’s industrial index, gross na- 
tional product and personal income 
all are used in business forecasting. 

But he warned, “there is no one 
indicator that might be followed ex- 
clusively in forecasting business 
trends.” He added, “however, there 
is nothing to stop us from certain 
observations on what facts there are 
and drawing certain conclusions.” 

Mr. Forrest made a strong case 
for advertising as a defense against 
recession. 

He said that the United States ap- 
pears to have reached the lowest 
point of an economic readjustment, 
and some are predicting cautious 
advances by fall. 

The principal reason for this, he 
said, was that only a few business 
executives hold negative views to- 
ward th; economy, most are con- 
fident about the sales outlook. 

They are showing their confidence 
by investing heavily in advertising, 
he said, and such confidence is ab- 
sorbed by those who see the adver- 
tising. 











Eyes of Texas .. Double handshake signifies approval of new North Texas NIAA 


chapter to replace old Dallas chapier. 


Instruments; Steve Miranda, Dresser Industries; outgoing NIAA president W. C. Sproull, 


and NIAA executive secretary Blaine Wiley. 


Toppers awards draw 300 
entries, 54 winners picked 

™® MONTREAL . . About 300 compa- 
nies entered the revamped 1954 
“Toppers” awards competition, spon- 
sored by NIAA, and 54 of them 
came out winners. 

Of these, 14 were “Toppers” and 
the rest were “Next to Toppers.” 
Toppers received award plaques. 
Certificates were awarded to second 
and third place winners and _ to 
agencies of all winners. 

The biggest change in this year’s 
competition from 1953 was that the 
number of classifications was in- 
creased from seven to 14, including 
a special classification for small 
budget advertisers. 

Last year, there were seven clas- 
sifications, with two Toppers awards 
given in each division, one for small 
budget and one for large budget ad- 
vertisers. The changes encouraged 
more activity on the part of smaller 
advertisers and less concentration in 
each classification. 

Although there were 14 classifica- 
tions, Toppers were picked in only 
13 classes because of the low num- 
ber of entries in one. A tie in one 
classification brought the number of 
toppers up to 14. 

Toppers award chairman’ was 
Howard G. Sawyer, James Thomas 
Chirurg Co., Boston. 

Here is the list of winners: 


Handshakers are (I. to r.) C. W. 


Fishel, Texas 


tA 17 


Introducing a new product . . Topper, 
Norton Co., 
James Thomas Chirurg Co., Boston. Next 
lack & Decker Mfg. Co., Tow- 
son, Md., agency, Van Sant, Dugdale & 
Co., Baltimore; Otis Elevator Co., New 
York, agency, G. M. Basford Co., New 
York. 

Introducing “news” into an established 
product . . Topper, Atlas Powder Co., Wil- 


Worcester, Mass., agency, 


to Toppers: 


mington, Del., agency, Aitkin Kynett Co., 
Philadelphia. Next to Toppers: LeTourneau 


Westinghouse Co., Peoria, III., 


agency, An- 
drews Agency, Milwaukee; Grinnell Co., 


Providence, R. I., agency, Horton-Noyes 


Co., Providence. 

Creating brand preference . . Topper, 
Parker Appliance Co., Cleveland, agency, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland. Next to 
Toppers: Marlow Pumps, Ridgewood, N. J., 
agency, Richard LaFond Advertising, New 
York: General Schenectady, 
N. Y., agency, G. M. Basford Co., New 
York; Pittsburgh Corning Corp., Pittsburgh, 


lectric Co., 


agency, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Pitts- 
burgh; Pioneer Engineering Works, Minne- 
apolis; E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., 
Rubber Chemicals Div., Wilmington, Del., 
agency, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
New York. 

Suggesting new applications . . Topper, 
Armou; & Co., Chemical Div., Chicago, 
agency, Foote, Cone & Beldit'g, Chicago. 
Next to Toppers: Cincinnati Industries, Cin- 
cinnati, agency, Farson, Huff & Northlich, 
Cincinnati; International Harvester Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., agency, Russell T. Kelley, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario; E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours & Co., Kinetic Chemicals, Wil- 


tT 


mington, Del., agency, Batten, Barton, 


Durstine & Osborn, New York; Aluminum 
Company of America, Pittsburgh, agency, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland. 
Creating demand for a basic material . . 
Topper, E. I. 


Finishes Div., 


DuPont de Nemours & Co., 


Wilmington, Del. Agency, 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New 
York. Next to Toppers: Hercules Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del., agency, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, New York, N. Y.; American 


Brakeblok Div., American Brake Shoe Co., 
Detroit, agency, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 


teel Corp., Pitts- 


Cleveland; United States S 
burgh, agency, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Pittsburgh; Pi urgh yorning 
Yorp., Pittsburgh, agency, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Pittsburgh. 
Promoting related product line . . T 
Westinghouse Electric Cory Pitts- 
urgh, agency, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Cleveland. Next to Toppers: Koehring C 


Milwaukee, agency, Andrews Agency, 


Milwaukee; Atlas Powder C 
Del., agency, Aitkin-Kynett Philadel- 
Chicago, 


d 


phia; International Harvester 


agency, Leo Burnett Co., Chicago; Wa 


War 
Leonard Electric Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 


agency, James Thomas Chirurg Co., New 
York. 

Selling a technical service . . Next to 
Topper, Franki Foundation Co., New York, 
agency, Richard LaFond Advertising, New 
York. 

Acquainting market with qualifications 
as supply source . . Topper, General Elec- 
tric Co., Apparatus Sales Div., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., agency, G. M. Basford Co., 
New York. Next to Topper: American Lo- 
comotive Co., Alco Products Div., agency, 
Hazard Advertising Co., New York; 

Mfg. Co., Kold-Hold 
agency, The Jaqua C 
ids, Mich.; 
Wilmerding, Pa., agency, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Pittsburgh; 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland. 
Creating good will . . Topper, 


A - lie are ~ 
Minneapolis, agency, 


Tran- 
Lansing, 
Grand Rap- 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 


Westing- 


agency, 


rcher- 
Daniels-Midland Co., 
Vance Pidgeon & Associates, Minneapolis. 
Next to 


Ray Dept., Milwaukee, agency 


Topper: General Electric Co., X- 
Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap, Milwaukee; Warner & 


} 


Swasey Co., Cleveland, agency, Griswold- 
Eshleman Co. 

Advertising to distributors Topper, 
Delta Power Tool Div., Rockwell Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, agency, Marsteller, Gebhardt 
& Reed, Pittsburgh, Next to Toppers: West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, agen- 
cy, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland; Re- 
public Steel Kitchens, Rer c Steel Corp., 
Canton, Ohio, agency, Meldrum & Few- 
smith, Cleveland. 

Developing inquiries . . Topper (tie), B. 
F. Goodrich Co., Cleveland, agency, Gris- 
wold-Eshleman Co., Cleveland, and Lewis- 
Products, Mass., 


Shepard Watertown, 


Cc Providence, 


agency, Horton-Noyes 
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Top Exhibitor . . 


at 


St. Thomas of GE Carboloy 
wins $1,000 exhibits prize 
Charles E. St. 
Thomas, manager, advertising and 
promotion, Carboloy Dept., 
General Electric Co., Detroit, won 
the $1,000 first prize and certificate 
in industrial exhibits awards. 

The competition was designed to 
find outstanding industrial exhibits 
related to well-defined sales and 
promotional objectives. 

Winner of the $500 second prize 


@ MONTREAL 


sales 
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Top Publisher .. 


Bayer jives best sales 


and certificate was Earl Littman, 


advertising, Jones & 

Pittsburgh. Third 
prize winner, who collected $300 
and a David B. 
Smart, exhibit supervisor, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
And winner of the $200 fourth prize 
and certificate was J. P. Conde, 
Compton Advertising, Milwaukee, 
who submitted an entry for Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 

Sponsors of the awards were 
Artley Displays, Newark, N. J.; 
Lewis Barry, New York; DeVorn 
Displays Corp., Cleveland; Gardner 
Displays, Pittsburgh; Gardner, Rob- 
inson, Stierheim & Weis, Pittsburgh; 
General Exhibits & Displays, Chi- 
cago; Hadley Displays, Buffalo; 
Hartwig Displays, Milwaukee; Ivel 
Construction Corp., New York; 
Kitzing Studio & Workshop, Chi- 
cago; Product Presentation, Inc., 
Cincinnati, and The Displayers, Inc., 
New York. 

Award chairman was H. A. Harty, 
advertising and promotion 
manager, Wolverine Tube Division, 
Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Cop- 
per Co., Detroit. 


director of 
Brown, Inc., 


certificate, was 


sales 


‘Construction Equipment’ wins 
NIAA sales presentation award 
@ MONTREAL .. Construction Equip- 
ment, Conover-Mast Publications, 
New York, won the National Indus- 
tr'al Advertisers Association’s pre- 
mier award and certificate for the 
best publisher’s sales presentation 
based on the NIAA outline. 
Honorable mention award certifi- 
cates went to Banking, American 
Bankers Association, New York; 


Top Editor .. R. T. Willson (left), 
Baker-Raulang, gets Traffic Service award 


1er for editing IMC Reporter. 


Petroleum Refiner and World Oil, 
both published by Gulf Publishing 
Co., Houston; Motor, Hearst Maga- 
zines, Inc., New York, and Chemical 
Week, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York. 

Kenneth J. Bayer, Oakleigh R. 
French & Associates, St. Louis, was 
chairman for the award. 


IMC ‘Reporter’ repeats as 
Traffic Service award winner 
@ MONTREAL .. “The Reporter,” of- 
ficial publication of the Industrial 
Marketers of Cleveland, has, for the 
second straight year, won the $500 
first prize as the best NIAA chapter 
publication in the Traffic Service 
awards. 

Winner of the $250 second prize 
was “Tips,” publication of the In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association of 
New York. 

The editors of the two publica- 
tions, R. Thomas Willson, Baker- 
Raulang Co., Cleveland, and C. Gil- 
bert Horton, O. S. Tyson Co., New 
York, received inscribed gold 
watches. 

_First honorable mention went to 
“mimir,” Maryland Industrial Mar- 
keters, Baltimore, edited by C. 
Richard MacLellan, Emery Adver- 
tising Corp., Baltimore. Second 
honorable mention was won_ by 
“Copy,” Chicago Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, edited by Lincoln 
R_ Samelson, Insulation Manufac- 
turers Co., Chicago. 

Fourteen NIAA chapters entered 
publications, the largest number 
since the awards were started. 
Sponsor is Traffic Service Corp., 
Chicago. 
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WELCOME TO A 


Heres the Hospitality Committee, ready to take 
you in tow at your first NIAA meeting. What’s on for tonight? 
Maybe a round table on direct mail. Or a panel discussion of 
the smartest ways to present an advertising budget. Or a talk 
by a research man to give you ideas on copy techniques. 

You'll rub shoulders—and make friends with—fellow 
advertisers, agency men, representatives of media and the 
graphic arts. That’s because every group with a stake in 
industrial advertising has something to contribute, and 
something to gain, from NIAA. 

How about you—going it alone? You'll go a lot farther, 
faster, when you can draw on the help, experience, and 
friendship of this business-like team. Send that coupon today, 
and get the full story on NIAA. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


AOVERTINERS 
ANN 


eo 
IMOUS TRIAL 
— 
—_ 


IN ADVERTISING! 


The Advertising Man's Best Buy! 


NIAA ...the largest individual membership 
advertising organization in the world; almost 
4000 people associated with industrial adver- 
tisers, advertising agencies, publications, and 
the graphic arts. Chapters located in 33 cities 
in the U. S. and Canada; memberships-at-large 
available to those who do not live in or near 
chapter cities. 


NIAA continuing programs, at the chapter or 
national level, include: Advertising Awards, 
Budget Survey, Business Paper Readership, 
College Cooperation, Conventions and Exhibits, 
Industrial Advertising Effectiveness, Manage- 
ment Relations, Media Practices, Research 
Planning and Control, Interassociation Relations. 


Get the whole atory 








National Industrial Advertisers Association 
1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the booklet “If You 
Sell to Industry”, describing what NIAA has to 
offer me, plus list of chapter locations. 


Company 
Nature of business 
Address 
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Let me* know 
about your 
Steel Plant 
Engineering 

Service ! 


Yes, I and more than 3,000 

other engineers throughout 
the steel industry want to know 
about your engineering service. The 
best way to tell us about it and keep 
us informed is through ovr own 
publication—the IRON ano STEEL 
ENGINEER, 1010 Empire Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


To Sell the Steel Industry ... Use the IRON and STEEL ENGINEER 





Instrument 


Instruments and Automation: 


Only the publications of the 
Instruments Publishing Company 

cover the entire instrument 

and automation market 

18,000 paid circulation (ABC) 


Published since 1928 


Instrument and Apparatus News: 90,000 controlled circulation 


{BPA) Published since 1953 


5.000 controlled circulation 


Published since 1933 





Tomorrow." 


Write for a copy of "The Instrument Market — Today and 
It will tell you about this $4 Billion Market. 


INSTRUMENTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


845 Ridge Avenue, Pittsburgh 12, Pa., Telephone Fairfax 1-016! 











INDUSTRIAL HEATING ‘*Scv%oncn'ss'ea® 
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Panel tells how to measure 
effectiveness of advertising 

® MONTREAL Just about every 
industrial company advertises. But 
a lot of them don’t know exactly 
what they are getting for their ad- 
vertising dollar. 

The National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, through its ad- 
vertising effectiveness committee, 
has been trying to show industry 
how it can find out what effect ad- 
vertising has. 

John W. DeWolf, vice-president, 
G. M. Basford Co., who is chairman 
of the committee, reported on the 
committee’s activities at the NIAA 
conference. 

He listed four ways to measure 
advertising effectiveness: (1) read- 
ership surveys of ads; (2) action of 
readers in return of coupons, letters 
or orders in response to ads; (3) 
writing to people the advertising is 
supposed to reach to see if any of 
the ideas in the ads have gotten 
across; (4) by sales, if most other 
influences that also affect sales can 
be eliminated. 

Mr. DeWolf moderated a panel, 
the members of which told how 
their companies used the third 
method of measuring advertising ef- 
fectiveness . . the before and after 
survey. 

Bruce Linck, sales promotion 
manager, Elastic Stop Nut Corp. of 
America, Union, N. J., told how the 
company used the mail survey tech- 
nique to find out “where we stood 
in the locknut market in relation to 
our competitors and whether we 
were gaining, losing or holding our 
own.” 

“We also hoped to learn if we 
could detect any relationships be- 
tween advertising expenditures and 
results, whether our standing was 
better in one industry or another, 
whether there was any difference 
in opinion between engineer users 
and nonusers of locknuts and 
whether there were any specific ob- 
jections to our product that might 
be answered by advertising,” Mr. 
Linck said. 

“A mail survey showed: (1) we 
had held our own and, in some 
areas, advanced; (2) non-users of 
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locknuts could be influenced more 
by advertising and promotion than 
other (3) two reasons 
for not using locknuts were lack of 
applications and high cost. 

Others on the panel included C. B. 
Brandon, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., St. Paul, and Alex More, In- 
ternational Nickel Co., New York. 


any means; 


Carborundum shows why sales 
staff never meets a stranger 

® MONTREAL . . A study by Carbo- 
rundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
showed that the typical company 
salesman spends only an hour and 
13 minutes with each of his accounts 
every three months. 

For that reason, the company in- 
vests in business paper advertising 
to see to it that he 
duction and wastes no time when 
he calls. Advertising makes the in- 
troduction beforehand. 

Those facts were brought out in 
a film presentation by Frederick T. 
Keeler, director of sales, and Arthur 
A. Batts, Jr., director of commercial 
research, both of Carborundum, and 
Sterling J. Hiles, Comstock & Co., 
Carborundum’s agency. 

In the presentation, Mr. Keeler 
brought out the fact that a typical 
salesman has 200 accounts, spends 
four hours a day not in contact with 
them, works 244 days a year (de- 
ducting holidays, weekends and va- 
cations) and so has only 976 selling 
hours remaining in a year. Divid- 
ing 200 accounts into 976 hours left 
four hours and 52 minutes per ac- 
count per an hour and 13 
minutes per quarter. 


needs no intro- 


year, or 


Industrial merchandising? 
Time it right .. St. Thomas 
® MONTREAL Good industrial 
merchandising depends on how good 
timing is, C. E. St. Thomas, 
advertising manager, Carboloy 
Dept., General Electric, told the an- 
nual NIAA conference. 

“We try to integrate our 
paigns,” he said, “so that every me- 
dium can be brought to bear at the 
right time.” 

For example, he said, a press con- 
ference was held by Carboloy an 
hour before the start of the Metals 
Show. Forty editors attended to 
hear about a new product that was 
to be exhibited by the company in 
the show. 


your 


cam- 





helps you sell 
the Men responsible for 
Product Design & Development 


PpRd increases the effectiveness of Advertising by keeping 
Advertising as well as Editorial boiled down to Save Readers’ Time 


MARKET — It’s expanding, growing but its 
size is unknown and in many respects, 
unknowable. No one knows what design 
engineers will be creating and working 
on—for tomorrow's products. Therefore, 
you can’t reach too many product engi- 
neers—too often. 


PD&D SERVES THE PRODUCT DESIGN FIELD... 
reaching the engineers and executives re- 
sponsible for the Design & Development 
of durable goods—tomorrow's products, 
manufactured in quantity for sale to con- 
sumers, business, industry and govern- 
ment. 


34,000 COPIES OF PD&D ARE INDIVIDUALLY 
addressed to men who head up and super- 
vise the overworked and understaffed 
departments hard at work Planning, De- 
signing, Testing and Specifying. They 
comprise the Original Equipment Market 
—OEM-—the market interested in compo- 
nent parts and materials. 


BECAUSE OF A SHORTAGE OF DESIGN ENGINEERS... 
each one has had to be responsible for a 
growing work load. ‘‘Time’’ has become 
their most critical commodity—time to 
read, time to solve their design problems 
and incorporate them into tomorrow’s 
products. 


PD&D HELPS YOU MEET TODAY'S CONDITIONS... 
Products on the market are being re- 
designed for improvement, for economy. 


Others are two or three years ahead of 
marketing. Every day new products are 
reaching the phase where design has to 
be ‘“‘frozen’’ for production. The present 
trend toward annual new models also 
makes the need for information about 
products—both new and tried-&-tested— 
even more imperative. 
PD&D SAVES ITS READERS TIME BY PRESENTING 
editorial content in short concise form; 
and by limiting advertising space to only 
1/9th and 2/9th page units. Because these 
con elements are blended in our page 
make-up, continuous analysis of requests 
for additional product information show 
that the advertising is as well read as the 
editorial material. 
PD&D HELPS ADVERTISERS DO THEIR NO. 1J0B... 
with 34,000 individually-addressed copies 
getting product descriptions and specify- 
ing data into the hands and personal files 
of Design Engineers. 
THEY READ PD&D AT THEIR DESK, ON THE JOB 
and respond through one of PD&D's 
three inquiry systems to quickly obtain 
additional information on selected items. 
Product designers phone, wire, write di- 
rect to manufacturers because PD&D 
furnishes individual names and phone 
numbers wherever possible and over 
4,000 use PD&D’s Reader-Service cards 
every month making over 23,000 requests 
for additional product information. 


To make it easy for Advertisers who want to Buy 


Here’s how one Advertising Executive 
highspotted his recommendation: 


«¢ Product Design & Development is rec- 
ommended in reaching the Design Field 
because it has the largest circulation at 
lowest cost — plus tangible evidence* that 
the proposed advertising will be read. »° 


Data for your proposal: 
CIRCULATION: 35,000 individually-addressed 
copies, BPA. COST: Flat rate of $150 per 
1/9 page unit or $1,800 12-time schedule. 
*TANGIBLE EVIDENCE that advertising-is- 
read: Received in the form of direct in- 
quiries, and PD&D Reader-Service Cards. 


Media selection many times is determined not only by ‘“‘who reads it’ but also by the 


mood-&-frame of mind of Readers.. 


.as well as WHEN-&-WHERE they do their reading. 
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* Phone: MU 8-3493 


editorial competition 


begins on p. 60 


a ra : se 
New York, M. J. Murphy, editor. What 


the GM Fire Really Means to You.’ 


Best original research 


Plaque winner 
Factory Management & Maintenance . . 
New York, M. J. Murphy, editor. Prede 


tor in TT; 
ermined iime 


Standards. 
Certificates 
Architectural Record . . New York 


Preview 


Judd Payne, publishing director. 
P 


§ Fat 
I ruture 


Construction tentials.’ 


Oil & Gas Journal . . Tulsa, Kenneth 
Barnes, editor. ‘'| \ 


Steel . . 


“Machine Tool Buyers’ Guide 


Norld-Wi 
VW Oria-vW1 


1e@ Oil Report. 
; m 


Cleveland, Irwin H. Such, editor. 


Merchandising, trade and 
export papers 


Best series of articles 


Plaque winner 

Infants’ & Children’s Reveiw . . 
Dorothy Stote, editor 
“how t Veg 


New York 


Related articles on 


Certificates 
Electrical Merchandising . . New 


"Special 


York, 
Laurence Wray, editor. Report 
to the Trade . . Dishwashers.’ 

Plumbing & Heating Business . 
York, Seth Shepard, editor. The 


of Air Conditic 


. New 
ABC's 


ning.” 


Best single article 


Plaque winner 

Hosiery & Underwear Review 

York, Bertram Lebhar, editor 
fs 


Sales Manual.” 


Certificates 
Jewelry Magazine 
National Petroleum News New York 


x 


Herbert A W 


Yocom, editor 


and How to Stop Them. 


Best single issue 


Plaque winner 
Premium Buyers’ Guide . 


( r 


G. Jurgell, 


i 


- New York, Val 
editor. 1953 Directory 
Certificates 

International Markets . . 
ander O. Stanley, editor. 


New York, Alex 
Featuring the 


Canadian Story. 


Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone . . New York, 
Lansford F. King, f 


editor. ‘A Review of 
the Flatware Market.” 


Best graphic presentation 


Plaque winner 
Transporte Moderno . . New York, Norman 
August, 1953, issue. 


Green, editor. 


Certificates 

Domestic Engineering . 
Selections from 
features during 1953. 
El Farmaceutico . . 
T. Turner. editor. October, 


Chicago, 


Carson, editor. 


New York, 


1953 


Best original research 


Plaque winner 
National Petroleum News .. New York 
Herbert A. Yocom, editor. ‘How Much 


Hide in an Automobile Crank 


Dirt Can 


case?" 


Certificates 

Petroleo Interamericano . . Tulsa, O. B. 
Latin-American oil report. 
- Chicago, W. S. Len- 
editor. Study of 
of Office Supplies, Machines 


Irizarry, editor. 
Office Appliances . 
nartson, Professional 
the Retailer 


and Furniture.” 








Contractors and 
Engineers 


magazine of modern construction 














Class, institutional and 
professional papers 


Best series of articles 


Plaque winner 
GP .. Kansas City, Mo., Mac F. Cahal, 
managing publisher. Continuing series on 


“Practical Therapeutics.” 


Certificates 
Hotel Management . 
O. Voegele, editor. 


- New York, Walter 
“How to Cut Meats 
for Greater Profits.” 
Junior Arts & Activities . 
F. Louis Hoover, editor. 


.- Chicago, Dr. 
“City Series.” 


Best single article 


Plaque winner 
Interiors . . New York, Olga Gueft, editor. 
"Viewing with Alarm.” 


Certificates 

GP .. Kansas City, Mo., Mac F. Cahal, 
managing publisher. ‘Psychotheraphy .. 
How to Guide Interviews.” 

Civil Engineering . . New York, Walter 
E. Jessup, editor. ‘’Precast Concrete.” 


Plaque winner 


The School Executive . . New York, Dr. 


Walter D. Cocking, editor. ‘Schools and 


Community Improvement.” 

Certificates 

Hotel Management . . New York, Walter 
O. Voegele, editor. “Documentary in 
Black & White . . the Los Angeles Statler 
Hotel.” 

Progressive Architecture . . New York, 
Thomas H. Creighton, editor. ‘TV Sta- 


tions.”’ 


Best graphic presentation 


Plaque winner 
Interiors . . New York, Olga Gueft, editor. 
August, 1953, issue. 


Certificates 
Management Methods . . New York, Jer 
ome W. Harris, editor. Selection of 1953 


issues. 
The School Executive . . New York, Dr. 
Walter D. Cocking, editor. 
School for Hyde Park.” 


Elementary 


Best original research 


Plaque winner 

The School Executive . . New York, Dr. 
Walter D. Cocking, editor. Study of schools 
and community improvement. 


Certificates 

New Jersey Educational Review .. Tren 
ton, Laurence B. Johnson, editor. Study 
of the salary and economic status of the 
New Jersey teacher. 

Interiors . . New York, Olga Gueft, editor. 
Study of interiors and climate. a 


There's money in the AIK! 


Winner . . Cover of booklet for Chrysler 

Airtemp’s sales personnel was one of 14 
k i 

promotional pieces winning top honors in 

“} 


Chicago Typographical Arts Exposition 





Sunken Ships Hold Up Building Job 


Seven Bucyrus-Erie drill rigs tackled 
the big job of driving 454 piles for the 
foundation of the new Colgate-Palmolive 
building in Jersey City. The foundation 
contractors, Spencer, White & Prentis, 
Inc., found spots where 20 piles could 
be driven in eight hours. In other places 
it took two weeks to drive a single pile, 
thanks to sunken vessels and remains of 
old piers deep in the mat of water- 
front silt. 

The description of this unusual job 
in Contractors & ENGINEERS is studded 
with the names of manufacturers of the 





American City 


wide variety of equipment used in heavy 
construction. Readers get more out of 
such articles in C&E because the editors 
were there in person. They call the 
shots as they see them and take their 
own photos. 


C&E is thoroughly read. Alert ad- 
vertisers and agencies have discovered 
this bedrock fact. That's why Contrac- 
Tors & ENGINEERS continues, year after 
year to carry more advertisers, and more 
exclusive advertisers, than any other 
monthly magazine in the field. 


Contractors and 
Engineers 


magazine of modern construction . | 
_ Sac UR ea aM tera cRatEe 
470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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How to keep direct mail 
advertising from going wrong 


Get to the prospect, not his great aunt 


By Edward N. Mayer. Jr. 








Adapted from a speech at the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association confer- 
ence in Montreal. 





® YOU CAN'T SELL baby carriages to 
bachelors or straw hats to Eskimos. 

Which means, in direct mail ad- 
vertising, that your mailing list is 
the absolute cornerstone of the op- 
eration’s success. 

You want to reach prospects, not 
suspects. So the next question is: 
How do you get mailing lists of good 
prospects? 

There are three ways: (1) you 
can rent them; (2) you can buy 
them; (3) you can build them. 

I'd recommend that you rent a 
list. It takes about six months from 
the time the last information was 
gathered until a directory is laid on 
your desk, which means any list you 
buy is nine months old when you 
buy it. On the other hand, if you’re 
going to compile your 
you've got to make up your mind 
that you're really going into it to do 
a good job. 

Whether you buy, rent or build, 


own list, 
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the first part of your list must be 
your present customers. And never 
forget that your customers are your 
competitors’ best prospects. 

If you're going to build your list, 
here are some sources: 

1. Former customers. 

2. Correspondence files and other 
company records (screen). 

3. Directories such as_ telephone 
business directories 
horizontal 
credit 


directories, 
(vertical), 
city directories, 
college directories and club rosters. 
Always find out when they’re pub- 
whether individual 


directories, 
directories, 


lished and 
names are included. 

4. Municipal lists (licenses, per- 
mits, taxes, etc.) 

5. Clippings. 

6. Prospects from customers. 

7. Direct inquiries. 

8. Inquiries from space advertis- 
ing. 

9. Exchanges with non-competi- 
tors. 

10. Salesmen 
the field. 


who build lists in 


Big 1% .. After you get prospects, 
you must address them correctly. 
Various studies show that there is 
a 1% change in top executive per- 
sonnel each month, there is a 1.5% 
to 2% change per month in middle 
executives and a 2% to 3% change a 
month in lower scale executives. 
From this, you can see that you’ve 
got to keep your list up to date. To 
do this you can: (1) send question- 


naires checking on correctness of 


listings; (2) have the post office 
correct lists at one cent per name; 
(3) check against new directories as 
they are issued; (4) check against 
news items; (5) send list to sales- 


men for checking. 


Enter the Great Aunt. . If you do 
all these things you,won’t get letters 
like this: 


Gentlemen: 

On several occasions during the 
last three years I have written to 
you and protested mildly against the 
forwarding of additional pages of 
your encyclopedia to an old address. 

Business conditions being what 
they are, I think I will have time to 
drop you a chatty line every once 
in awhile and tell you why I would 
like to have you use my correct ad- 
instead of the one at my 
aunt’s home where I stayed a short 


dress 


time, five years ago. 

The woman I describe as my aunt 
is really my great aunt but she is 
more like a grandmother to me be- 
cause she took care of my mother 
from the time she was left an or- 
phan to the time she married my 
father and moved into a small house 
The dear old lady is 
now 84 years old and her eyesight 
has failed in the last 10 years. Hem- 
orrhage of the retina, I believe. She 
had some glasses given to her by 
one of the best eye men in Minne- 
would not wear 
always claimed they 
compared to the 
pair she got for 10 cents at the state 


at Kenwood. 


apolis, but she 
them. She 
were worthless 
fair, so you see when a card comes 
from the express company to inform 
me that there is a package which is 
piling up 
where, I am apt to be unaware of it 
until I run into her neighbor, Mrs. 
Underwood, who 
and reads her mail. 

I hope I have made the situation 
clear to you and that all future com- 
munications and packages will be 
addressed to my office, 1853 Medical 
Arts Building. If not, I will write 
and tell you more about my aunt. 

Sincerely yours, 

Louis M. Daniel 
P.S. In case you're stubborn, my 
aunt is moving to the Lexington 
Hotel the first of the month and my 
mail will reach her there if it has 
to reach her. Otherwise please try 


storage charges some- 


lives next door 
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Medical Arts Building. 


Now you've got your list right . . 
and your creative people have been 
given all the information they need 
and are ready to make the big “I” 
talk to the big “U”’ successfully. But 
remember these simple things about 
copy writing first: 

1. You have to take your readers 
from where they are to where you 
want them to be. 

2. Organize your material care- 
fully, for you can’t overestimate 
knowledge or underestimate intelli- 
gence. 

3. Don’t write the way you talk 
. . but with ease. 

Remember, you have to talk 
about benefits. Your prospect is 
going to ask: “What’s in it for me?” 
And you've got to tell him. 

As one authority put it: “It’s ob- 
vious that a letter which talks about 
your does better than one 
which talks about our seed.” 


lawn 


A Customer Protests .. Be sure, in 
your sales correspondence that “the 
customer is always right” or you 
may get into trouble, as did a cer- 
tain public service company, as evi- 
denced by the following correspond- 
ence: 


Gentlemen: 

I have been riding buses for the 
past 18 months and the 
seems to be getting worse every 
day. I think the transportation you 
offer is worse than that enjoyed 
by the people of two thousand years 


service 


ago. 
Yours truly, 

Reply from the Public Service: 

Dear Sir: 

We received your letter of the 
first and we believe that you are 
somewhat confused in your history. 
The only transportation two thou- 
sand years ago was by foot. 

Reply to the Public Service: 
Gentlemen: 

I am in receipt of your letter of 
the 7th and believe that you are the 
ones that are confused in your his- 
tory. If you will read the Bible, 
Book of David, 9th verse, you will 
find that Aaron rode into town on 
his ass, and that, gentlemen, is 
something I haven’t been able to do 
on your buses for the past six 
months.” 

Yours, & 
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PLANNING A 
SALES CATALOG? 


adobe hale hele thermal Sisal Sos Poem Gisele Gast 
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The creating of an effective sales catalog represents a major challenge 
to your selling and advertising personnel. 
You will realize the maximum results from your investment of time, 


talent and money if you use this new S. D. Warren textbook in coopera- 


tion with your printer. The book is available to catalog planners without 


cost or obligation. Since the edition is limited, we must ask that you send 


your request on your company letterhead. 


NOTHING APPROACHES ‘‘THE SALES CATALOG’’ FOR COMPREHENSIVENESS 


To our. knowledge, this Warren textbook is the only one in existence 


that treats the whole subject of catalog planning, creation and distribu- 


tion thoroughly and practically. Step-by-step directions and suggestions, 


plus 62 instructive exhibits taken from the current field of successful 
catalogs, make this textbook a valuable guide for present and future use. 

To comprehend the breadth and depth of the subject-matter in “The 
Sales Catalog,” study this condensed outline of its contents: 


CHECK LIST AND INDEX 
FOR CATALOG PLANNING 


Understand the Complete 
Function of your Sales Catalog 


Plan to Present Complete In- 
formation 

— on one page; on double-page 
unit; on sequence of pages. 
Sectionalizing the catalog. 


Pian for Convenient and Easy 
Reference 
— Adequate indexing. 


Assemble All the Facts Re- 
garding Your Products and 
Services 


Plan for Proper Usage 

— Format, layout, color, bind- 
ing. 

Be Sure Your Catalog Reaches 
the Right People, in Good 
Condition 

— Distribuiion. 


Are You Getting the Most 
Usage from Your Sales Cata- 
log? ’ 

— Related needs. 

Your catalog as a sales promo- 
tional unit. 


Select a Reliable Printer and 
Use Fine Grades of Paper 


5 
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\ HELP OF PRINTING 





uf SS ! 
(STANDARD) 


Printing pers 


for Letterpress Printing, Lithography, Book 
Publishing, Magazine Publishing, Converting, 


S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts 
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editorial 


January through June 1954 


Marketing offers an i 


Industrial 


index is published every January and Ji 


Author's index 





Bennett, Ronald V., sales mgr., Electrical 
Div., Olin Industries. 


permits check by 


Sales contro] system 


Brady. Philip, adv. mgr., Tracerlab Inc. 


Tracerlab dresses up reports to customeis 


inexpensively, Jan., p. 695. 


Brown, James W., adv. mgr., Detroit Diesel 
Engine Div., General Motors Corp. 


Chandless, George B., adv. dept., U. S. 
Rubber Co. Should universities teach in- 
justrial advertising courses to undergrad- 
Geerge B. 


Yes, say Chandless, 


ys 
y not, says Dean John E. Jeuck, 


hat 
pabdi 


Cox, L. J., v.p. of public relations, Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Co. Iron Fireman switches 


line but trade-mark keeps selling, Mar., p. 


Jeuck, John E., Dean, School of Business, 
Univ. of Chicago. Should universities teach 

advertising courses to under 
Yes, says George B. Chand 


not, says Dean John E. 


Lester Bernard, consulting management 
engineer. The sales engineer is losing 

} joesn't use ads, May, p. § 
Lewis, Ralph H., new products ed., Con- 
struction Methods & Equipment. Has y: 


tt news fizzled because f these 


p. 60. 
Park, George B., adv. & sales promotion 
mgr., General Electric Co. Here are the 
new challenges that face industrial admen, 


Apr., p. 


Powers, Ray P., v.p. of operations, Pack- 
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index 


‘A 


al 





>ditorial contents for the past six months. The 


ard Motor Car Co. Industry needs better 


sales engineering, tter products, May, p. 


134. 
Rice, Frank O., publisher, New Equipment 
Digest. $130,000 new 


process isslihee Kantian’ I 76 
process mass inquiries faster, Jan., p. 76. 


equipment helps 


Rosenblat, Emanuel, assistant to the pres., 
Fine Organics Inc. Industrial pipeline sell- 


ing . . how to reach tough customers, Apr., 


Schwanhausser, Edwin J., exec. 
Worthington Corp. 


more market research, coorc 


Feb., p. 68. 


KT } 
Needed 


Sproull, William C., dir. of adv., Burroughs 
Corp. 


they can't do the job alone, Jan., p. 114. 


Integrate your industrial ads 


Staudt, George L., adv. mgr., Harnisch- 
feger Corp. T 


round introduce the 


easers cigars merry-go- 


fite, Jan., p. 58. 


Company Index 





Aluminum Co. of America, 


Anchor Packing Co. 
Anchor's concealed 


story, Jan., p. 66. 


Ansul Chemical Co. Tw< 


something new in communit 


mpanies try 


communications 


Prize 


Products. 


ul service, Se l 


Armstrong Cork Co. 
le walls make mobile 


Baker-Raulang Co. Baker Raulang offers 
kinds of ads . . for big, small buyers, 


p. il 


Barry Corp. Barry switches from defense 


to civilian selling . . holding own, Feb., 


Burroughs Corp. Integrate your industrial 
ads .. they can't do the job alone, by 
William C. Sproull, dir. of adv., Burroughs 
Corp., Jan., p. 114. 

Carey Machinery & Supply Co. Industrial 


distributor builds business with service 


‘extras,’ June, p. 62. 


Carborundum Co. 
Mobile exhibit brings along its own 
movie 


auditorium; sound 


exhibit _ tc 


‘portable’ 
merchandises distributor 


salesmen, Feb., p. 46. 


High stepping chorus aims for ‘spon- 
taneous devotion’ to sales, Mar., p. 47. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 71 publication reps 
space’ te 


have fun ‘selling Caterpillar, 


Feb., p. 43. 
Crescent Co. Crescent finds how to sell 
battery cables color does it; oil com- 
get their own color for product 


p. 58. 


Detroit Diesel Engine Div., General Motors 
Corp. slogging pays off in highest 
ad readership, by J. W. Brown, adv. mar., 
Detroit Diesel Engine Div., General Motors 


Corp., June, p. 70. 
Dravo Corp. Dravo pushes family iden- 


tity t new markets cover 


I 
58. 
E. I., de Nemours, Co. Varied 


slling methods put ‘sell’ in Du Pont 


General Dynamics Corp. General Dynamics 
drive aims at future nuclear power users 
ver story, Mar., p. 118. 
General Electric Co. From leasing to auto 
GE ads build wide x-ray mar- 
June, p. 60. 
General Motors Corp. GM's ‘idea cafe- 
teria’ reaches employes without pressure 
employe communications, Mar., p. 86. 
Harnischfeger Corp. Teasers, cigars, 
merry-go-round introduce the Miti-Mite, by 
George L. Staudt, adv. mar., Harnischfeger 
om. p. 38. 
Hoerner Corp. 
program on a modest budget 


Small company builds big 
employe 
communications, Jan., p. 132. 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Animo Products Div. 
keting lesson to 
May, p. 54. 


Ac'cent gives a mar- 


industrial advertisers, 


Continued on page 15] 
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Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. Iron Fireman 
stitches line but trade-mark keeps selling, 
by L. J. Cox, v.p. of public relations, Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Co., Mar., p. 65. 
Kearney & Trecker Corp. 
Machine tool lease plan bows. . 
Feb., p. 26. 


news, 


Kearney & Trecker’s controversial tool 
lease plan boosts sales sharply, May, 
Pp. Oz. 


Link Belt Speeder Corp. Five kits within 
a kit push Link Belt crane, June, p. 57. 


McCullough Motor Corp. McCullough finds 
an elusive specialized buyer . . the gyppo, 


Apr., p. 56. 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
3M's imaginative campaign boosts reader- 
Mar., p. 


ship and sales . . copy chasers, 


69. 

Peerless Pump Div. Peerless meets com- 
petition in West by going national, Feb., 
116. 


LeTourneau-Westinghouse 
. Serkowich of Le 
copy 


Adman of year . 
Tourneau-Westinghouse 
chasers, Jan., p. 91. 

A station wagon helps carry honors to 
IM's adman of year, Jan., p. 64. 


New Equipment Digest. $130,000 new 
equipment helps process mass 


by Frank O. Rice, publisher, 


inquiries 
faster, New 
Equipment Digest, Jan., p. 76. 

Newark Electric Co. Newark Electric 
stages its own trade show for 2,000 buy- 
ers, Apr., p. 72. 


Olin Industries, Sales control system per- 
mits check by territory, product, by Ronald 
V. Bennett, sales mar., Electrical Div., Olin 
Industries, Apr., p. 73. 

strengthens 
booklet, 


Rockwell Mfg. Co. Rockwell 


its p. r. program with a ‘news’ 


May, p. 60. 


a $100,- 
at this new international 


S&S Machinery Co. You can test 
000 


Jan., p. 136. 


tool show, 


St. Regis Paper Co. Sell 
through’ . . St. Regis tries it, 
boosts sales of multiwall paper bags, other 
products, May, p. 72. 


‘all the way 
succeeds; 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. Distributor 
survey leads to harder-pulling advertising, 
Continued on page 152 





Your TOP Engineering Market 


The AMERICAN ENGINEER 


reaches 


more Registered Professional Engi- 


neers 
Here is your TOP engineering market 


TELL THEM 
AND 

SELL THEM 
IN THE 


than any other magazine. 


78.4% buy or specify. A mar- 


ket of influence so extensive that it 
penetrates all phases of industry. 
The Registered Professional 
neer’s counsel is sought on processes, 


methods, equipment and materials 


A ARIE 
Engineer 


from basic research through de- 


sign, development, manufacture or 
construction. 
decisive voice in buying or specify- 
ing. 


In each step his is a 


The magazine of the Registered Professional Engineer 


CIRCULATION OVER 33,000 


THE READER 


His Position... 


Three-fourths of AMERICAN ENGINEER 
readers are in positions of authority — 
either as owners or partners, chief execu- 
tives, department heads or section heads, 
as shown here: 

CHIEF EXECUTIVES 
DEPARTMENT HEADS 
OWNERS OR PARTNERS 
SECTION HEADS 
SPECIALISTS (Industrial) 
OTHER 


25.7% —8,481 
23.3% —7,689 
12.8% —4,224 
12.2% —4,026 
11.8% —3,894 
14.2% —4,686 


100% —33,000 


His Earnings... 


A salary survey of AMERICAN ENGI- 

NEER readers substantiates their responsi- 

ble positions, as shown by these figures: 
10% earn more than $17,190.00 
25% earn more than 10,980.00 
50% earn more than 7,850.00 


He Supervises... 


According to a recent survey, the Regis- 
tered Professional Engineer reader of the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER supervises an 
average of: 

9 Engineers 

29 Other workers 
Reach these responsible readers through 
the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


Advertising Increases: 
Jan-May 1954 over same 


to help you sell the TOP Engineering 
send for: 


[_] MARKET AND MFDIA INFORMATION (NIAA) 


] A STATEMENT BY THE EDITOR 
_| INCOME AND SALARY SURVEY 
PRODUCT SURVEY 


— 78.4% BUY OR SPECIFY 


THE MAGAZINE 


Editorial Content... 


The Registered Professional Engineer read- 
er expects to find in the pages of his mag- 
azine, the AMERICAN ENGINEER, those 
professional articles, features and news, 
that treat non-technical engineering topics 
in the fields of industry, legislation, govern- 
ment, social transition, and economics. Ap- 
proximately one-half of the editorial con- 
tent is devoted to articles by outstanding 
men discussing subjects of current interest 
to the profession. About one-fourth of the 
magazine is devoted to “workshop” pieces. 
That is, practical articles that are im- 
portant to the reader as a professional en- 
gineer and as a businessman. 


Circulation... 


The circulation of over 33,000 (BPA) is 
national with the highest percentage in 
the Middle Atlantic states. The next high- 
est areas are East North Central and South 
Atlantic. During the past ten years cir- 
culation has more than tripled. 


Readership... 


Surveys show that each issue has a high 
readership for regular features and de- 
partments. Also, that each issue has an 
average of 2.27 readers or a total of over 
75,000 readers per issue. 


1953 over 1952 — 28% 
period of 1953 — 72.9% 


Market 


yn rust 


e wav 


AMERICAN ENGINEER 


Official Publication 


National Society of Professional Engineers 


1121 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Mine Operators 





vt COAL MINING. 


the paper worth reading” 


Advice onmethods, notes on equip- 
ment, personnel news keep coal 
operators reading COAL MINING 
month after month, year after year. 
Everywhere, coal men are saying, 
“COAL MINING is the paper 
worth reading.” 


To sell top men in coal mines... 
strip, shaft... anthracite, bituminous 


. advertise in COAL MINING. 


A-7178 


-COAL MINING-— 


4575 Country Club Drive + Pittsburgh 36, Pa. 
Serving the coal industry since 1899 








at Your 
Fingartips 


MEDIA AND MARKET 
FACTS FOR BUILDING 
YOUR 1955 SCHEDULES 


. see the hundreds of pages 
of data covering 63 primary 
markets — specifications, rates 
and circulations of the 2,400 
business papers serving U. S. 
and Canadian industry — and 
the factual presentations of 200 
leading publishing organizations 


. in your 


1955 INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
DATA & DIRECTORY 
NUMBER 
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editorial index. . 


Tech Adgency, Fa 


Tracerlab Inc. 


pepe vied 


MAaAIrKe 


Article Index/by subject 





Advertising 


Accounts increase budgets to avert sales 


drop in ‘54. 


R)Agencies break record in 1953, place 
506.777 pages in business papers, 


Barry switches from defense to civilian 
selling . . holding own, | 4 


Cover stories: 


Executives vary stress on value of faster 
mena to help economy 

Mar. 3 

Facts minus frills waar’ success for all-girl 
industrial ad agency, 


‘54 export budgets to level off: rough road 
ahead for petroleum, Jan., p. 56 


Here are the new challenges that face 
industrial admen, by George B. Park, adv. 
& sales promotion mar., General E 


Apr., p. 138. 


How 1954 looks to me: 


How to start off on the right foot with 


your own agency .. Pp! 


Industrial executives become wary of pub- 


lished forecasts . . see rosy hue. . torum 


Integrate your industrial ads. . 


they can’t 
do the job alone, by Spr 


Manufacturers see more sales, bigger ad 
budgets in 1954; plan to spend 2.25% of 
sales on advertising, Jan 


Publishers cautious about ‘54, see adver- 


tisers’ sales dip . . business paper 


The sales engineer is losing ontans. if he 
doesn’t use ads, by Bernard t 
minagement engineer! 


Scribner answers the questions on 15% 


commission system . . letters 


Shelve tax-free ad reserve plan .. NIAA 


Should universities teach industrial adver- 
tising courses to undergraduates? Yes 
says George B. Chandless, ma Sviameae4 
not, says Dean John E. Jeuck, 


Simplicity, drama win ABP awards for 24 


» 


industrial ads, May 


Station wagon helps carry nonats to IM’s 
nm of —_ (Joe Serkowich 


Tax changes to give antanne shot in arm, 
Lasser tells ABP, Mar 


What 202 leading companies spent on 
business paper advertising in 1953, May 


* 
Advertising copy, 
graphics, production 


Bog slogging pays off in highest ad read- 
ership, by J. W. Brown, adv. mar., Detroit 
Diesel Engine Div., General M t 

70 


t 
“Over stor wne Yr 
ver Story, june, p. U. 


Care and quality of electros is important 
for good ads . . 
marketing, June, p. 48. 


problems in industrial 


Close-up photos of Anchor's concealed 
product helps ads. . 
66. 


cover story, Jan., p. 











editorial index . . besins 


Copy chasers: 


General Dynamics drive aims at future 


nuclear power users . . cover story, Mar., 


= 


Humor enlivens ‘dull’ product, Eastman 
gets fast results . . sales promotion ideas 


vo % 24 


Industrial admen visit Hollywood, wind up 
in 3-D, Mar., p. 51. 


Prize photos of product in use put service, 
sell in external, May 


‘Take it apart’ booklets can tell difficult 
stories ously lems i 


marketing 


Teasers, cigars, merry-go-round introduce 
the Miti-Mite, by George L. Staudt, adv. 
mor., H schfeger Corp., Jan., p. 58. 


Tracerlab dresses up reports to customers 


inexpensively, | lip Brady, adv. mar. 


racerlat 


Inc., a p. 65 

What's in a calendar? Art .. data for 
space buyers . . novelty, Jan., p. 82. 
Which ad attracted more readers? 


Exhort v 


TA 


4. 


Facts vs. offer of facts (Johns-Manville) 
Apr, p. Sl. 


One picture or three? (Pittsburgh Pip 
ing & Equipment Co. and National 
Valve & Mfg. Co.), Mar., p. 120. 


Question vs. statement (Diamond Chain 
Co. and Link Belt Co.), Feb., p. 56. 


Scare vs. lure (Moto-Truc Co. and Yale 


& Towne), Jan., p. 72 


* 
Business Paper Publishing 


Ad manager blasts — odvertising in 
business papers, by J Bait = 


R)Agencies break record in 1953, place 
506.777 pages in business papers, Apr.., ; 


Q 


> 


Asks ‘readership audit’ bureau . . news 


Jan. 


Does readership of business paper ads 
hold up in summer? . . problems in in 


dustrial marketing, Jan. 


How to get more audits . 


speaking, Apr., p. 80 


pr., P. OV 


No more ‘manna’ . . advertisers must pay 
for special services; business publication 
clamps down on free copies, other extras, 


Apr., p. 76. 


‘Oil & Gas Journal’ leads field, carries 
7.912 pages of ads, Jan., p. 118. 


$130,000 new equipment helps process 


io Pe a 
Franke « Rice 


mass inquiries faster, by 


blisher, New Equipment Digest, Jan. 


Publishers cautious about ‘54, see adver- 
tisers’ sales dip . . | 


isiness paper 


cast, Jan., p. 55. 


Simplicity, drama win ABP awards for 24 


Wi 


industrial ads, May, p. 56. 


Treat the space reps right and you'll learn 
something . . problems in industrial mar 
keting, Apr., p. 48. 


What 202 leading companies spent on 
business paper advertising in 1953, May 
p. 64. 


* 
Marketing, distribution 


Ac’cent gives a marketing lesson to indus- 
trial advertisers, May, p. 54. 


speaking, Apr., p. 80. 


From Washington: 
Big tax revision bill takes another step 
toward approval, May, p. 44. 


Continued on page 154 


THE 
BILLION 
DOLLAR 


) PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


CONSTRUCTION 
MARKET 
DEPENDS 


ON THE 
PORTLAND, OREGON DAILY 


JOURNAL 
of COMMERCE 


FOR VITAL 
BUSINESS NEWS 


Just 10 construction companies, 
picked at random from D.J.C. 
subscribers, use over $1,000,000 
worth of petroleum products and 
tires alone a year. Two-thirds of 
the circulation of the D.J.C. is to 
construction men who must have 
the latest daily industrial news. 
Write for come copy. 


Daily JeurnaloéCommerce 


711 Southwest 14th Ave. 
Portland 7, Oregon 





Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 


Local dealers can close sales quickly 
when you originate prospects thru 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


(Note that word, ‘‘NEWS"'!) 


The NEWS Trade Magazine 





that is ‘‘MUST”’ reading among those 
identified with the CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS of this great 6-State Area. 


@ For 20 years CNM has reported the 
facts they need and the news they 
want to read: PROPOSED CON- 
STRUCTION, BIDS WANTED, 
CONTRACT AWARDS, | personal 
items, on-the-job photos, etc. 


Circulation is concentrated on more 
than 6,600 readers—the most likely 
prospects for construction equip- 
ment, materials or service. 


Both readership and circulation is 
localized, which insures fullest local 
dealer tie-ups with on-the-spot dem- 
onstrations and sales. 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


Box 2421 








Little Rock Arkansas 
RSs oI Somer nM re URS 
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Gales Costs 


WITH 


“KEY PROSPECT” 
MERCHANDISING 
¢ A 


) 
f 
‘ 


Consult 


WALDIE 
BRIGGS 


inc. 
Advertising 


221 N. ta Salle St. - Chicago 
FRanklin 2-8422 





For all the Facts 
on Industrial and 
y Trade Market Data 


LOCK in 
Industrial Marketing’s 1955 


MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 


PSPs esses eeeteseeeeseeeee eee 
Seeeseeeeeseesseeeeeeeeeeeeesee 





When you BUY a new home 
the odds are in your favor that 
THE A 

BUILDER Pr) 

a LY > 

buy it 

from 

reads 


house+home 


the greatest influence in homebuilding 
DESIGN « CONSTRUCTION « FINANCE + SALES « MODERNIZATION 
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Industrial leaders take varied views of 
Randall report as trade stimulus . . forum, 
Apr., p. 146. 


Industry leaders want business census re- 
stored . . with all possible economies . . 
4 rs ] AQ 


m ry, p. 14 


Tum, iviQ’y 


Industry needs better sales engineering. 
better products, by Ray P. Powers, v.p. 


of operations, Packard Motor Car 


124 
i0%. 


Needed in 1954 . . more market research 
coordination, service, by Edwin J. Schwan 


V-E Worthington Corp., 


The new automation field: how big, what's 


next, June, p. 54. 


Peerless meets competition in West by go- 


ing national, Feb., p. 116. 


Says industry flubs research; claims in- 
dustrial firms skip market study oppor- 
tunities consumer field doesn’t have . . 
news, Mar., p. 28. 

See big rise in metalworking: ‘Steel's cen- 
sus of industry shows 250% increase pos- 
sible by 1975, 50% by 1960 .. news, June 


l mining industries offer 
stable market in 1954, Jan., p. 26. 


Frospect 


looks good in electrical indus 


tries, June, p. 18. 


See continued good health for the con- 


ion industry, Apr., p. 22. 


Publicity, public 
& employe relations 


Alcoa’s aluminum building pushes new 
applications of the product .. cover story, 
Feb., p. 44. 


Communications man of the month: 
Elmer M. Applegit, Socony-Vacuum Oil 
a MA 


May, p. 120. 


Logelin, U. S. Steel Corp., 
Marston, Pet Milk Co., Apr., p. 


Olander, Owens-Illinois Glass 


Ly Ps 


Rigley, Minute Maid Corp., 


T 


Steiger, Deltox Rug Co., June, 


Dravo pushes family identity to open up 
new markets .. cover story, Apr., p. 58. 


Employe communications . . public rela- 
tions, Robert Newcomb and Marg Sam- 
mons: 

Cornell teaches a new science in labor- 
management relations, June, p. 82. 

Do stockholders care about employe 


relations? Apr., p. 134. 


M's ‘idea cafeteria’ reaches employes, 
p. 86. 


management council works for 

r relations, Feb., p. 64. 

Small company builds big program on 
a modest budget, Jan., p. 132. 

Something new in community relations, 


May, p. 118. 


Has your product news fizzled because of 
these boners? by Ralph H. Lewis, new 


Methods & 


} lo) 


products. ed., onstruction 


Equipmen‘, Apr, p. 60. 


Is your annual report costly? Not if you 


re-use excerpts, Apr., p. 59. 


Plan your company publication like a ‘best 
read’ ad, Feb., p. 72. 


Prize photos of product in use put service, 
sell in external, May, p. 80. 


Rockwell strengthens its p.r. program with 








editorial index .. begins on p. 


a ‘news’ booklet, May, p. 60. 
71 publication reps have fun ‘selling 
space’ to Caterpillar, Feb., p. 43. 


Varied story telling methods put ‘sell’ in 
Du Pont Magazine, Mar., p. 52. 


* 
Sales, sales promotion 
& merchandising 


Ac’cent gives a marketing lesson to in- 
dustrial advertisers, May, p. 54. 


Alcoa’s aluminum building pushes new 
applications of the product . . cover story, 
Feb., p. 44. 


Baker-Raulang offers two kinds of ads. . 
for big, small buyers, Mar., p. 114. 


Crescent finds how to sell battery cables 
. color does it; oil companies get their 
own color for product identity, June, p. 58. 


Distributor survey leads to harder-pulling 
advertising: depth interviews bring ad 
switch and 400% more inquiries, Mar., p. 
122. 


Executives predict growth of leasing, trade- 
in plans, but warn of pitfalls . 
Feb., p. 124 


- forum, 


Five kits within a kit push Link Belt crane, 
June, p. 57. 


Four ways to merchandise for close selling 
coordination; from poster meter slogans to 
sales training by TV, Feb., p. 48. 


From leasing to automation . . GE ads 
build wide x-ray market, June, p. 60. 


High stepping chorus aims for ‘spontane- 
ous devotion’ to sales: change of pace 
lets off steam at Carborundum Co. sales 
meeting, Mar., p. 47. 


How to get inquiries in other than ‘inquiry- 
type’ papers . . copy chasers, May, p. 91. 
Industrial distributor builds business with 
service ‘extras,’ June, p. 62. 


Industrial pipeline selling . . how to reach 
tough customers, by Emanuel Rosenblat, 
assistant to the pres., Fine Organics Inc., 
Apr., p. 53. 


Industry needs better sales engineering, 
better products, by Ray P. Powers, v. p. 
Packard Motor Car Co., 


of operations, 
May,'p. 134. 


Integrate your industrial ads . . they can’t 
do the job alone, by William C. 


dir. of adv., Burroughs Corp., Jan., p. 


Sproull, 
114. 


Iron Fireman switches line but trade-mark 
keeps selling, by L. J. Cox, v.p. of public 
relations, Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Mar., p. 
65. 

Kearney & Trecker’s controversial tool 
lease plan boosts sales sharply, May, p. 
52. 


McCullough finds an elusive specialized 
buyer . . the gyppo, Apr., p. 56. 


Machine tool lease plan bows. . 
Feb., p. 26. 


news, 


Mobile exhibit brings along its own ‘port- 
able’ auditorium; sound movie merchan- 
dises exhibit to distributor salesman, Feb., 
p. 46. 


Needed in 1954 . . more market research, 
coordination, service, by Edwin J. Schwan- 
Worthington 


hausser, exec. v.p., Corp., 


Feb., p. 68. 


1954 sales can surpass 1953; coordination 
is key, AMA told, Mar., p. 64. 


$130,000 new equipment helps process 
mass inquiries faster, by Frank O. Rice, 
publisher, New Equipment Digest, Jan., p. 
76. 


Sales control system permits check by 
territory, product, by Ronald V. Bennett, 
sales mar., Electrical Div., Olin Industries, 
Apr., p. 73. 


Sales promotion ideas: 
Classroom TV . . something new in in- 

dustrial exhibits, Apr., p. 65. 

Here’s how to let hand 

what left 


right 
is doing, June, p. 64. 


Humor enlivens ‘dull’ product, Eastman 
124. 


gets fast results, Mar., p. 


Life-size ‘men in motion’ get reaction 


at builders meeting, May, p. 82. 


attention, 


102. 


Novel business cards stir 


sales conversations, Feb., p. 


You gei no thumb pricks with this con 
vention ‘badge,’ Jan., p. 108. 

Sell ‘all the way through’ . . St. Regis 
tries it, succeeds; boosts sales of multi- 
wall paper bags, other products, May, p. 
72: 


Sell your salesmen on product by use of 
Pictures and sound. . 
trial marketing, May, p. 24. 


problems in indus- 


Continued on page 156 
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SOREL NELLIS A NARI 

When you wish to present 
your sales message on your 
products to the executives and 
key operating men in the steel 
making industry — use 


BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT 


The only A.B.C. — A.B.P. paper whose 
editorial is devoted exclusively to the mak- 
ing and rolling of steel. 

BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT is 
subscribed for and read by those who pur- 
chase or recommend the equipment and 
supplies to be purchased in the steel plants 
throughout the world. 

BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT is 
edited and published by men who have a 
practical knowledge of the operating prob- 
lems and requirements of those engaged 
in the steel industry. 

All departments are covered such as: 
Blast Furnaces and Coke Ovens, Open 
Hearth, Bessemer Converters, Electric Melt- 
ing Furnaces, Rolling Mills, and miscel- 
laneous shops, Mechanical, Electrical, Roll 
Shops, Structural Shops, Power Plants, Boiler 
Houses etc. Advertising rates on request. 
The September issue will carry the program, 
etc. of the meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Engineers which will be held at the Audi- 
torium, Cleveland, Ohio September 28- 
October | inclusive. Please make your 
reservations now. Closing date August 4. 

Published by 
INC. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, 


4 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





WHY 
SHOULD 


| NAME PLATES ? 


| 
| 





Because, as Advertising Manager, you know 
how a sparkling name plate can dress up your 
product and add real sales appeal. Give your 
products standout identification that ties them 
into your advertising. Check into the quality 
of name plates produced by 


Write for Free Book, “Etched or 
Lithographed Metal Products of 
Quality,” with full color examples 
of our name and instruction plates, 
Send a rough sketch or blueprint 
for design suggestion and quota- 
tion, without obligation to you. 


CHICAGO THRIFT—ETCHING CORPORATION 
1555 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 22, ilt., Dept. G 
SUBSIDIARY OF DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, IND, 
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When you BUY a new home 
the odds are in your favor that 
THE 

ARCHITECT 

who 

designed 

it 

reads 


house+home 


the greatest influence in homebuilding 
DESIGN +» CONSTRUCTION + FINANCE +» SALES +» MODERNIZATION 





If you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 


CHICAGO 
Manhottan Bidg. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


For over 68 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 





* Use as a Premium 

* Developing Prospect List 

* Helping Saiesmen Do 
Better Selling Job 


1. Many standard designs availa! 
with your client's imprint 

2. Special order calculators manufactured for 
any special industrial purpose 


1515 West Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles 15, Calif 


See Market Data Book 
Page !7 for information 
on monthly competitive 


b 
MS doert (sers 


oath 


ROUTE NO. 2 CHESTERTON, INDIANA 





When you BUY a new home 
the odds are in your favor that 
THE 

MORTGAGE 

LENDER 

who 

financed it 

reads 


house + home 


the greatest influence in homebuilding 
DESIGN - CONSTRUCTION + FINANCE + SALES » MODERNIZATION 
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editorial index .. |: 


Teasers, cigars, 


merry-go-round introduce 
the Miti-Mite, 


* 
Shows, exhibits 


Classroom TV .. 


something new in indus- 
trial exhibits? t 


European trade shows beckon U. S. indus- 
trial exporters, Ma: 4 


From Bagdad to Birmingham, British fairs 
push home industries, f 


Industrial shows, 


hs 


Life-size ‘men in motion’ get reaction at 
builders’ meeting . . sale: not 


A 


Mobile exhibit brings along its own ‘port- 
able’ auditorium; 
dises exhibit to distributor salesmen, F: 


sound movie merchan- 


Newark Electric stages its own trade show 
for 2,000 buyers, 
collapsible walls make 


‘Siamese’ trucks, 


mobile exhibit, } 
Too many trade shows? Industrialists dif- 


fer, cite product development time 


You can test a $100,000 tool at this new 
international show, 


* 
NIAA news 


NIAA news: 


NIAA to debate eo at Mont- 
real; 1,400 to attend, $3 


NIAA’s leaders take a courageous step. . 
eaking, May, : 3 

Trend to full-day seminars grows among 

NIAA chapters, Mar., ; 3 


* 
Departments 


wi 


Advertising volume in business papers, 


Copy chasers, 
Cover story, 


Editorial index, Jan., p. 146 


Editorially speaking, | 


6 


Employe communications public rela- 


tions, Jan., p. 132, Feb., p. 64, Mar., p. 8f 


From Washington, Jan 
IM gallery, Ja 


Industrial shows, 


Letters to the editor, 


NIAA news, Jan., 


iw 4 1 fae 


me 
une 


Problems in industrial marketing, Jan., p. 
46, Feb., p. 38, Mar., p. 42, Apr., p. 4 


k 
May, p. 24, June, p. 48. 


Sales promotion ideas, Jan., p. 
102, Mar., p. 124, Apr., p. 65 


iUZ, 


Top management forum, Jan., p. 138, Feb., 
134, Apr., p. 146, May 


124, Mar., p. 
Ju®e, p. 142. 


Trends, Jan., p. 26, Feb., p. 18, Mar., p. 
18, Apr., p. 22, May, p. 18, June, p. 18. 


Which ad attracted more readers? Jan., p. 
Feb., p. 56, Mar., p. 120, Apr., p. 81, 
May, p. 142, June, p. 74. % 














industrial 


July 


11-14.. Textile Merchants & Asso- 


iated Industries Show Jef 


41S. 


Western Plant Maintenance 
Show, Pan-Pacific Audito- 
rium, Los Angeles. 


Automotive Accessory Ex 
hibit, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 


Saskatoon Industrial Exhibi- 
tion, Ltd, Exhibition 
Grounds, Saskatoon, Can- 
da. 


.Do It-Yourself Show, Pan: 


Pacific Auditcrium, Los An- 
celes. 


August 


7-11..N 


National Audio-Visual Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 


caaco 


Fifth Western Packaging 
and Materials Handling Ex- 
position, Civic Auditorium, 
San Francisco. 


Western Electronic Show 
_—e Convention, we Pacific 


Au 


September 


Western Fair — Agricultural 
— Industrial Exhibition, 

Jueens Park, London, On- 
tario, Canada (exact date 
not announced as yet) 


First International Instrument 
Congress and_ Exposition, 
Convention Hall, Philadel- 
phia. 


National Stationery & Office 
Equipment Association, C 
rad Hilton, Chicago. 


20-23.. American Mining 





shows 


Ponvention 
Yivic Audi- 
isco, 


Industrial 
Materials 


Chi- 


4-6. 


Dairy Indueiri 
airy Industrie 


onv 








[ & JAMERICAN. METAL MARKET{==" 


i 





== ss — === oe 


AMM carries 


regularly more 
metals adver- 
tising than any 
other medium! 





why? 


write for the answer today to — 





AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


Since 1899 The Daily Newspaper of 
the Steel and Metal Industries 


5 . / 
18 Cliff Street < Nev 3 1 
iff Stree ABC) ew York 38, N.Y. 








In these markets, 
reach ‘‘the right men 
in the right places.’’ 


Use WOODALL 
MAILING LISTS 


1 HEN you use Woodall ‘Bull's Eye’’ 

; Mailing Lists to the markets listed 

below, you reach directly the men wh« 

can buy, penny. or approve your product 

or material 

ae a> 7 MICAL PROCESS INDUS 
IES: 50,000 mgt, prod, & tech 


men 
) DESIG N ENGINEERING 60,000 
—— and development engnrs 
ELK RICAL: 25,700 industrial elec- 
anal maintenance men, 
ELECTRONICS: 20,000 electronics 
engineers 
ENGINEERING LABS: 39,000 re 
search and development engnrs 
FOOD “eee sons S: 30,000 man 
agemer tion tech men 
MANUFAC POURING INDU STRIES: 
99,000 factory managers and supers. 
METAL INDUSTRIES: 135,000 of 
ficials, production & eng men 
PLASTICS se ay manufacturers and 
industrial user 
POWER “ENERATION 40,000 
power engineers 
RETAIL RADIO & TV 100,000 
electrical, radio, & TV dlrs, con 
tractors, & service companies 
From these lists, we make selections to 
your needs by industries, job titles, and 
Let us select 
you a list of ‘the 
t men in the right 


Sincerely yours 


HAM STYRON 


W. P. WOODALL CO., INC. 
214 E. 125 St., N.Y. 35 * LE 4-8600 
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When you BUY a new home 
the odds are in your favor that 
THE DEALERS and 
DISTRIBUTORS 

who supplied i 

the 

materials 


read 


house+home 


the greatest influence in homebuilding 
DESIGN - CONSTRUCTION + FINANCE + SALES > MODERNIZATION 


1954 
BACON’S 


Lists 2,850 busi- 
ness papers, farm 
papers and con- 
sumer magazines 
that use publicity 


PUBLICITY 
CHECKER —lists them alpha- 
betically and in 99 


market groups — compiled from thou- 
sands of publicity release lists — record 
system included that eliminates card 
files — shows how to prepare publicity 
and how to place it — reduces clerical 
time, eliminates deadwood and 
improves results. 


Price $6.00. 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4 


Sent on approval. 


Illustrated booklet describes how 
Sickles gets pictures and reports 
for Advertisers and Editors 


Send for free copy 
SICKLES 
Photo-Reporting Service 
38 Park Pl., Newark, N. J. 
MArket 2-3966 





the Real Push 
Behind Sales‘ 


You'll find ‘‘Snips’” a 

medium to reach over 13, 000 the eet 
metal, ventilation and warm air 
heating contractors. See indus- 
trial Marketinn Data Book 


S707 WEST LAKE STREET CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 





When you BUY a new home 
the odds are in your favor that 
THE 

REALTY 

SALESMAN 

who 

sells it 

to you 

reads 


house+ home 


the greatest influence in homebuilding 


DESIGN - CONSTRUCTION + FINANCE + SALES +» MODERNIZATION 


188 / Industrial Marketing 


| 
| 


gw Send for available 


reprints 


of Industrial Marketing 


feature articles 


Reprints of editorial features 
are offered here as a special 
service to IM readers. Please 
send number and name of 
article with exact amount in 
coins, stamps or check to: The 
Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 
E. Illinois St., Chicago. 

Sorry, we can’t handle credit 


orders under $1. We'll be happy 
to bill you for larger sums. 





\ 


A 


ae sales engineer is p bate orders, if he doesn’t use ads 


rnard Leste i 4 


fonnciee. pout record in 1953, place 506.777 pages in business papers 
40c 


April, 


Manufacturers see more sales, bigger ad budgets in 1954 


January, 1954. 35 


~~" to prepare your industrial catalog 
2. A. Falk, from a series in the September, 


95 


Sauion, 7S¢ 
Before om. after . 
by Howard G. Sawyer, December, 
Best-read industrial wads r 
Nov 1953. 25¢ 


October, November and December, 


. what have we ieeeget from Readex? 
1953. 


Cc 


- photos outpull drawings 


Idea book builds Blackhawk into key line for distributors 


vembe 952 


Se 
NO rT, 1950S 0c 


How to select media in today’s competitive conditions 
25¢ 


by Harold A. Wilt, October, 1953. 


Forecast 6.9% gain in 1953 for bucinoes paper ad volume 


by Angelo Venezian, August, 1953. 


Which ad attracted more readers? 


A selection of Starch scored ads from Industrial Marketing's monthly feature. 


Sales promotion ideas 


A selection from Industrial Marketing's monthly department. 


75¢ 


IM goes to a ~ show .. and learns about exhibiting 


July, 1953. 


You are now entering the industrial merchandising eral 


by G. D. Crain, Jr., May, 1953. 25c 


What 641 paies advertisers spend in business papers 


May, 1953. 


How industrial advertising paid o' 


An NIAA study of 17 case Tolley June 1951-Dec. 1952. 


How to know when to use manufacturers’ agents 


by Thomas A. Staudt, Oct., 


1952. S0c 


Eight advertisers tell results | ge” mana publications 


by John B. Mannion, July, 1 


What will happen to expanded om capacity? 
c 


by W. A. Marsteller, June, 1952 


How to live happily with your suensr - 
c 


by Howard Sawyer, April, 1952 


91 companies report . 


by Merle Kingman, Mar 1952 


- and vice versa 


~~ * “ee earn average $8,000 in ‘51 


Salaries of industrial ad managers rise in past 11 years. . 
Median industrial advertiser spends $150,000 


by Bob Aitchison, Nov. and Dec., 


Today's cheap advertising dollar. . 
by Borden Putnam, Nov., 25c 


Today's sales incomes can get out of hand. 
B. K. Moffitt, June, 


by Birney Miller and 


A guide to better publicity 


by members of the Industrial Publicity Association, New York. 


How industry buy 

by John H. elton, Oct., 1950. 25¢ 
How to advertise to business men 
by Howard G. Sawyer. 


1951. 


Selected from a 1949-1950 series of articles. 


25¢ 


is it fact or fancy? 


- stop them 


1951. 25¢ 


75¢ 


7$¢ 


How to measure results of pGuentet eee 
c 


by William A. Marsteller, May, 1949. 


We went to four-color inserts on a cut budget 
25c. 


by Clifford Stubbs, June, 1948. 


How can I find what type to us 


by A. Raymond Hopper, April. 1948, 25¢ 


Market research combats high distribution costs 


by Richard D. Crisp, Feb., 1948. 25c¢ 


1953, 


$1.00 











Index to Advertisers 





*Advertisers’ Research Service .. 156 

*American Artisan 

American Cancer Society 

*American Ceramic Society 

*American Chemical Society, The 52 

*American City, The . 41, 125, 146-147 

*American Engineer 

American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers 

*American Machinist 

American Metal Market 

*American Society for Metals, 
The 

*American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, The 

*American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers 

*American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers, The .. Insert Between 32-33 

*Annual Meat Packers Guide .... 

*Appliance Manufacturer 
Architectural Forum 

*Architectural Record 

*A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog and 
Directory 

*Associated Construction Publica- 
tions 

*Automatic Control 


*Bacon’s Clipping Bureau 

*Best Company, Inc., Alfred M. .. 
Black Diamond 

*Blast Furnace and Steel Plant .. 
*Bramson Publishing Co. ........ 
*Breskin Publications 

*Building Supply News 

Business Week Insert Between 64-65 


*Case-Shepperd-Mann Publishing 
Corporation 
*Ceramic Bulletin 
*Chemical & Engineering News . 
*Chemical Engineering 
*Chemical Engineering Catalog .. 
*Chemical Engineering Progress . 
*Chemical Materials Catalog .... 
Chemical Processing 
*Chemical Week 
*Chicago Thrift-Etching Corp. .. 
*Chilton Publications 
*Civil Engineering 
Coal Industry Purchasing Manual 
Coal Mining 
*Conover-Mast Corp. ............ 
30-31, Facing Page 65, 96, 4th Cover 
*Conover-Mast Purchasing 
Directory . Facing Page 65 
*Construction 39 
*Construction Bulletin 
*Construction Digest 
Construction Equipment . 
*Construction News Monthly . 
*Constructioneer 
*Consulting Engineer 
*Contractors & Engineers 
125, 146-147 


4th Cover 
39, 153 


*Daily Journal of Commerce .... 
*Dixie Contractor, The 
*Dodge Corp., F. W. 


*Electric Light & Power 
Electrical Engineering 
Electrical Manufacturing .... 
Electrical World 


Engineering & Mining Journal .. 
2nd Cover 


*Factory Management & Mainte- 
nance 

*Food Engineering 

Food Processing 


Gage Publishing Co. ........ 114-115 
*Gardner Publications 
*Gas 

General Exhibits & Displays, Inc. 
*Gulf Publishing Co. i 


*Haywood Publishing Co. ...... 70-71 
*House & Home 154, 156, 158 


*Industrial Equipment News .... 

*Industrial Heating 

*Industrial Marketing 

*Industrial Press, The 

*Industrial Publications, Inc. .. 

*Industry & Power Publications 66-67 
*Institute of Radio Engineers, 
Inc., The 

*Instruments 

*Iron Age 

*Iron & Steel Engineer 

Ivel Corporation 


*Jenkins Publications, Inc. 
*Johnson, Inc., Franklin H. 


*Keeney Publishing Co. 
Kleen-Stik Products, Inc. 


Machine Design 

*Machinery 

*MacRae’s Blue Book 

Marsteller, Gebhardt & Reed, Inc. 17 

*McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
2nd Cover, 6-7, 14-15, 20-21, 
26-27, Insert Between 64-65, 90- 
91, 98-99, 101, 102-103, 110-111, 
113, 123, 127, 3rd Cover 

*Mechanical Catalog 

*Mechanization 

*Mechanization, Inc. 

Mechannual 

*Metal Progress 

*Michigan Contractor & Builder . 

*Mid-West Contractor 

*Mill & Factory 

*Mississippi Valley Contractor .. 

*Modern Machine Shop 

*Modern Packaging 

*Modern Railroads 


National Industrial Adv. Ass’n. . 
*National Petroleum News 
*National Provisioner, The 
*New England Construction . 


Oil and Gas Equipment 
Oil and Gas Journal, The 


Panamerican Publishing Co. .... 160 
Penton Publishing Company, 


Petroleo Interamericano 
Petroleum Publishing Company, 
29, 81 


*Petroleum Refiner 

*Pipe Line Industry 

*Pit and Quarry . 

*Plant Engineering 

*Plumbing & Heating Business * 
*Power 3rd Cover 
*Proceedings of the I.R.E. 

*Product Design & Development . 145 
*Product Engineering 

*Production 

*Public Works 

Purchasing 


Putman Publishing Co. .... 106-107 


*Railway Age ... 

*Reinhold Publishing Corp. ..... 
; 49, 52, 89 

*Rocky Mountain Construction Poctae 


*Safety, Maintenance and 

Production ses 
*Saturday Evening Post, The .. 93 
*School Equipment News 
*School Executive, The 

41, 125, 146-147 

Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 158 
*Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. . 
*Smith, Inc., Harry W. 
*Smith Publishing Co., W.R.C. .. 


*Snips Magazine 

*Southern Power and Industry .. 
*Southwest Builder & Contractor . 
*Steel Publications, Inc. 
*Sweet’s Catalog Service 


*T echnical Publishing Co. .... 132-133 
*Texas Contractor ... ie 
*Textile Industries 
*Textile World 
Textiles Panamericanos 
*Thomas Publishing Co. 
*Thomas Register ... 
*Timberman, The 
*Time, Inc. 
*Tool Engineer, The .. 
Insert Retween 32-33 
*Transportation Supply News ... 38 


*Utilization . 
*Vance Publishing Corp. .... 


Waldie and Briggs Inc. . 
*Wall Street Journal . 

Warren Company, S. D. 
*Water Works Engineering 
*Western Builder 

Wish . 

*Wood and Wood Products 
*Woodall Co., Inc., The W. P. 
*World Oil 


*For detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 


July 1954 /159 








INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
IN LATIN AMERICA 
frequently requires an 

approach to textile mills 


TEXTILES PANAMERICANOS | 
makes and keeps contacts for 
you with the largest buyers in 
Latin America’s largest industry. 
It lets you talk their language. 
Investigate how its leads can 
help your distributors close more 
business . . . more quickly. 


TDATILES 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, inc. 
570 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. | 





YOU'LL SELL MORE 


with an 


at your Expositions, 77ade 
Shows, Sales Meetings, etc. 
Send for Free Folder 


IVEL CORPORATION 


96-22 43 Ave. Corona 68, N.Y.C. 


Which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 


® THE AD for Torrington, “labeling” 
the product in headline and illus- 
trations, attracted more readers. 

Torrington earned a Noted score 
of 16°, compared with 9°% for Fed- 
eral. The number of readers who 
read most of the Torrington copy 
was double the number who read 
most of the Federal copy. 

This confirms results of many 
other readership studies, showing 


Torrington 
Seen- 


Noted Assoc. 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 68 


that, for most ads in most business 
publications, more readers are at- 
tracted when the product is identi- 
fied quickly . . in headline or illus- 
tration or both. 

The Federal ad tried to lure the 
reader into the copy by arousing his 
curiosity, but the Read Most score 
shows that few were enticed. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y.: 


Federal 
Seen- Read 


Noted Assoc. Most 





is 


CW) Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 


name of the product or advertiser. 


© Seen-Associated denotes the per 


cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


'R) Read Most denotes the per cent of 


readers who read 50% or more of the 


copy. 





Industrial companies cited 
for promoting distribution 
® NEW YoRK .. Six industrial com- 
panies have received awards “for 
excellence in telling users about the 
distribution behind their products.” 

The awards were given by a joint 
advertising committee of the Na- 
tional Industrial Distributors Asso- 
ciation and the Southern Industrial 
Distributors Association. Titey in- 
cluded: 

For best single direct mail piece, 
New York Belting & Packing Co.; 
best direct mail series, L. S. Starrett 
Co., Athol, Mass.; best single ad, 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass.; best 
series of ads, Morse Twist Drill & 
Machine Co., New Bedford, Mass.; 
best manufacturer’s catalog, Lincoln 
Engineering Co., St. Louis; best sin- 


gle ad entirely devoted to discussion 
of why distributors are used, Nich- 
olson File Co., Providence, R.I. 


Exhibitors Advisory Council 
adopts new membership setup 


® NEW york. . Exhibitors Advisory 
Council, New York, has abclished 
associate memberships and ruled 
henceforth there will be only one 
type of membership to embrace the 
entire exhibit industry. 

The only 
among members is that those in 
service groups will not be eligible 
to become president. Such service 
groups are exhibit builders and 
managers, convention bureau man- 
agements, auditorium and_ hotel 
managers and advertising agencies. 


distinction remaining 
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Advertising in CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT is profitable for the 
LEBUS ROTARY TOOL WORKS, INC., because it results in....... 


not only INQUIRIES, 





LeBus Load Binders 


We can go along with the remarks made 

by many of your customers as to the response they have 

received from your readers. We have made several checks in 

this regard and find that nine out of ten inquiries received 
come from Construction Equipment. This, of course, is quite 
a record in itself; however, as a company we are more 

proud of the fact that many of these inquiries 

have turned into substantial sales. 


THE EQUIPMENT 
APPLICATION MAGAZINE 





A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
Opa 





